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FOREWORD 

I  WISH  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  various 
persons  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  pages,  where 
otherwise  not  acknowledged,  for  the  valuable  assis- 
tance they  have  so  kindty  rendered  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  To  Mr.  David  Dewar, 
Procurator-Fiscal  of  Dundee,  as  will  be  seen,  I  am 
indebted  for  a  very  interesting  preface.  For  the 
illustrations  of  the  Photographic  Department,  Scot- 
land Yard,  the  Black  Museum,  the  "  Exhibit  "  in 
the  Docks  Murder  case,  the  finger-print  form,  and 
that  in  connection  with  a  finger-print  incident,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  pohce ;  for  that 
showing  the  pohce  dogs  of  Paris  I  have  to  thank 
M.  Lepine,  formerly  Chief  of  Pohce  in  Paris,  and 
recently  retired ;  for  that  of  Dr.  Scott  I  am  in- 
debted to  that  gentleman  himself,  and  for  the  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  Canham  Read  case  to  Ex- 
Inspector  Reid,  who  had  charge  of  the  case  at  the 
time.  The  photographs  of  Sir  Charles  Darhng  were 
taken  at  his  town  house,  with  his  lordship's  kindly 
consent  and  assistance.  The  photograph  of  Mus- 
well  Lodge  was  taken  soon  after  the  murder;  the 
building  has  since  been  demoUshed. 
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The  chapters  on  actions-at-law  are  not  presented 
as  being  strictly  accurate  in  detail  as  to  the  prac- 
tice as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  have  since  been 
superseded  by  others,  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  adhere  to  the  old  practice.  The  details 
make  no  difference  to  the  motive  for  which  these 
chapters  were  written,  namely,  to  illustrate  how 
solicitors,  in  collusion  with  one  another,  conjure 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  litigants  for  their  own 
self-aggrandisement  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
their  too-confident  and  credulous  cUents.  I  have 
merely  taken  cases  as  "  models."  The  end  is 
much  the  same,  although  the  means  may  vary 
somewhat  between  the  past  and  the  present.  If 
one  loses  something  of  value  from  one's  person,  it 
is  no  sort  of  consolation  to  know  that  it  was  taken 
from  a  right-hand  pocket,  instead  of  a  left-hand 
pocket,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.     Verb,  sap. 

As  this  book  goes  to  press  it  is  reported  that 
Sir  Melville  Macnaghten,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropohtan  PoUce,  is  shortly  to 
retire  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  that  his 
successor  will  be  the  Hon.  F.  T.  Bigham,  the 
present  Chief  Constable. 

H.  L.  A. 


PREFACE 
By  David  Dewar,  Esq., 

City    Procurator-Fiscal,    Dundee, 

Author  of  "  Criminal  Procedure,"  "  The  Liquor  Laws  for 
Scotland,"  "  The  Penal  Servitude  and  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Acts  1853  to  1891,  1895,"  "The  Children  Act,  igo8,"  etc.,etc. 

Mr.  Adam  has  been  good  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
should  embellish  the  present  work  with  a  few  re- 
marks by  way  of  Preface,  and  I  wiUingly  comply 
with  his  request.  As  in  one  of  the  chapters  Mr. 
Adam  includes  some  interesting  observations,  made 
by  Sir  Charles  Mathews,  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  for  England,  on  the  respective  systems 
of  criminal  procedure  existing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  I  cannot  do  better  than  confine  myself 
to  the  same  question,  pointing  out,  by  way  of 
comparison  and  contrast,  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  as  they  prevail  respectively  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

First,  then,  a  few  figures. 

A  Blue  Book  on  criminal  statistics  for  England 
and  Wales  for  1910,  pubhshed  by  the  Home  Office, 
shows  that  the  number  of  persons  brought  up  for 
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trial  in  the  superior  courts  was  13,680,  which, 
though  a  trifle  below  190  8- 190  9,  was  the  highest 
since  1888.  The  total  number  tried  for  indictable 
offences — 66,389 — was  also  below  1908-1909,  but 
otherwise  the  highest  of  any  previous  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  The  proportion  of 
convictions  was  84  per  cent.,  against  83  per  cent,  in 
the  previous  year. 

There  were  fifty-eight  persons  convicted  of  mur- 
der ;  thirty  of  these  were  found  to  be  insane. 
Twenty-four  males  and  four  females  were  sentenced 
to  death.  Sixteen  males  were  executed,  and  eight 
males  and  four  females  had  their  sentences  com- 
muted to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

The  number  of  non-indictable  offences  dealt  with 
summarily  was  631,916,  of  which  78  per  cent,  were 
held  proved,  as  against  79  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  in  the  superior  and 
Sheriffs  Summary  Courts  in  Scotland  on  the  order 
of  Crown  Counsel,  i.e.  in  cases  reported  by  pro- 
curators-fiscal to  the  Crown  agent  for  the  year 
1910,  was  1488,  showing  a  considerable  decrease 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  proportion  of 
convictions  was  82  per  cent. 

There  were  two  males  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  the  1,488  persons  above 
alluded  to,  148,842  disposed  of  summarily,  namely. 
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tried,  121,132,  and  untried,  including  persons  who 
forfeited  bail  or  deposits,  27,710.  Of  the  number 
so  tried  91  per  cent,  were  convicted. 

The  total  number  of  persons  so  disposed  of  in 
Scotland  during  the  year  1910  was  therefore  150,330, 
being,  when  compared  with  1909,  a  decrease  of  3*3 
per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  number  for  any  year 
since  1893. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  last 
census  (1911)  was  36,075,269,  and  that  of  Scotland 
4749^673. 

The  total  number  of  persons  dealt  with  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  crimes  and  offences  in  1910 
was  698,305,  and  in  Scotland  150,330. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  according  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  countries  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  193 '56  persons  for  every 
10,000  of  population  dealt  with  for  crimes  and 
offences  in  1910,  and  in  Scotland  316*50. 

It  has  been  long  known  to  those  interested  in 
criminal  statistics  that  there  are  far  more  persons 
annually  prosecuted  for  petty  crimes  and  offences 
in  Scotland  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  countries,  while  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  serious  crime  is  greater  in 
England  than  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  murder  in 
England  and  Wales  for  1910  was,  as  previously 
stated,  fifty-eight,  against  two  in  Scotland. 

The  causes  of  the  disparity  should  be  investigated. 
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In  judging  of  the  total  number  of  offenders  in 
both  countries  it  requires  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  individuals  who  are 
habitual  offenders — unfortunately  a  numerous  class 
— frequently  make  many  appearances  for  petty 
offences,  and  this  tends  to  give  an  exaggerated  and 
misleading  view  of  the  actual  number  of  annual 
offenders. 

While  a  great  many  of  the  prosecutions  in  Eng- 
land were  at  the  instance  of  private  parties,  a 
number  of  them  were  at  the  instance  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions. 

It  is  provided  by  section  2  (i)  of  the  Prosecution 
of  Offences  Act,  1908,  that  "  the  Regulations  under 
the  Prosecution  of  Offences  Act,  1879,  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  taking 
action  in  cases  which  appear  to  him  to  be  of  im- 
portance or  difficulty,  or  which  from  any  other 
reason  require  his  intervention." 

The  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  who  acts 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  Offences  Acts,  1879  to  1908,  and  Regula- 
tions dated  January  25,  1886,  approved  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  prose- 
cuted 612  cases  during  1910,  and  dealt  otherwise 
with  1,152  applications.  He  appeared  in  237  cases 
under  the  Criminals  Appeal  Act,  1907,  granted  his 
consent  in  238,  and  refused  it  in  174  cases  under  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1908 — total,  2,413. 

The  Director  and  his  staff  are  of  immense  benefit 
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to  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  England. 

It  being  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  boon  to  have 
serious  cases  of  crime  in  England  prosecuted  by 
trained  public  prosecutors,  it  would  surely  be  well 
to  have  criminal  cases  generally  prosecuted  by  ex- 
perienced pubhc  prosecutors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  still  preserving  the  rights  of  private 
parties  to  prosecute. 

It  is  provided  by  section  i8  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  that  complaints 
at  the  instance  of  private  prosecutors  for  offences 
at  "  common  law  and  for  statutory  offences,  where 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  is  com- 
petent, shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  any 
statute,  require  the  concurrence  of  the  procurator- 
fiscal  or  other  public  prosecutor  of  the  court  in 
which  they  are  brought." 

It  is  a  matter  for  consideration  which  of  the  two 
systems  is  to  be  preferred — (i)  the  Enghsh  one, 
where  only  cases  of  importance  or  difficulty  are 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Director  of  Pubhc  Prosecutions, 
and  where  the  prosecution  of  a  very  large  number 
of  offenders  devolves  upon  private  parties,  who  by 
acting  as  prosecutors  are  put  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  ;  or  (2)  the  Scottish  one,  where 
virtually  all  the  cases  are  prosecuted  in  the  pubhc 
interest  by  public  prosecutors. 

In  England,  persons  who  have  been  aggrieved 
by  the  commission  of  crimes  or  offences,  and  com- 
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plain  thereanent  either  to  the  poHce  or  to  magis- 
trates, are  frequently,  in  order  to  obtain  redress, 
required  to  apply  for  summonses  or  warrants 
against  the  accused,  the  cost  of  which  the  com- 
plainers  have  to  pay,  and  to  prosecute  the  cases  to 
a  conclusion  on  their  own  account. 

Rather  than  incur  the  onus  to  which  this  mode 
of  procedure  subjects  such  persons  they  will,  no 
doubt,  in  many  instances  abstain  from  giving  in- 
formation, with  the  result  that  many  crimes  and 
offences  must  go  unpunished,  and  crime  will  thereby 
be  encouraged  instead  of  being  repressed.  Such  a 
system  is  also  apt  to  lead  to  the  compromise  of 
crimes  and  offences. 

In  Scotland  persons  making  similar  complaints 
to  the  police  or  to  the  procurator-fiscal  get  such 
matters  at  once  investigated,  and  if  the  charges  are 
well  founded  and  evidence  likely  to  ensure  convic- 
tions obtained,  the  cases  are,  where  the  crimes  or 
offences  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  procurator-fiscal 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  proceedings 
being  taken,  prosecuted  in  the  public  interest,  the 
informants  having  no  responsibiUty  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings,  pecuniarily  or  otherwise, 
further  than  being  obliged  to  give  evidence  where 
necessary  if  their  testimony  is  Hkely  to  be  of  value. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  perpetrators  of 
many  minor  crimes  and  offences  are  frequently 
apprehended  in  the  act,  or  de  recenti,  by  the  poHce. 

In  England  the  apprehending  officer  in  such  cases 
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is  virtually  the  prosecutor  in  the  inferior  courts, 
whereas  in  Scotland  such  cases  are  invariably  taken 
charge  of  by  the  public  prosecutor. 

In  England  it  is  quite  common  to  convict  persons 
of  offences  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness.  This  is 
scarcely  ever  done  in  Scotland. 

In  England  pleading  diets  in  criminal  prosecutions 
such  as  exist  in  Scotland  are  imknown.  The  insti- 
tuting of  pleading  diets  in  England  would  be 
certain  to  prove  beneficial. 

In  England,  in  cases  of  murder,  evidence  is  often 
led  twice  in  public,  and  sometimes  at  great  length 
prior  to  trial. 

In  the  recent  Crippen  case  evidence  was  led  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  and  also  before  the  pohce 
magistrates,  the  evidence  before  both  courts  having 
been  taken  down  in  writing  in  ordinary  form.  The 
leading  of  the  evidence,  to  some  extent  simultane- 
ously, before  these  courts,  occupied  a  long  time, 
and  the  details  were  given  ad  longum  in  the  news- 
papers. The  public  were  thus  supphed  with  the 
full  particulars  a  considerable  time  before  the  trial. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  in  the  pubhc 
interest  that  the  harrowing  details  of  such  cases, 
which  often  pander  to  a  depraved  taste,  should  be 
served  out  to  the  pubhc  again  and  again  in  the 
daily  Press  prior  to  the  trial. 

At  coroners'  inquests,  where  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  an  unknown  person,  the  guilty  individual 
is  by  such  newspaper  publicity  furnished  with  in- 
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formation  which  will  in  some  cases  add  wings  to 
his  flight,  and  may  be  of  great  use  in  enabling  him 
to  elude  detection. 

In  other  cases  the  pubhcity  may  have  the  effect 
of  causing  members  of  the  pubUc  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  police  which  they  would  other\vise  have 
abstained  from  giving,  and  which  might  be  useful 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  in 
leading  to  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the 
offender. 

There  are  no  coroners'  inquests  in  such  cases  in 
Scotland.  Investigations  in  cases  of  murder  are 
invariably  conducted  there  in  private  by  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal or  public  prosecutor.  The  only  pubh- 
cation  of  the  evidence  which  is  available  to  the 
public  is  when  it  is  led  at  the  trial. 

In  cases  of  ordinary  felony  in  England,  when  a 
person  is  arrested,  evidence  is  adduced  against  him 
in  pubhc  court,  and  taken  down  in  writing  before 
he  is  committed  for  trial. 

In  Scotland,  under  similar  circumstances,  there 
is  no  pubhc  leading  of  evidence,  but  the  procurator- 
fiscal  at  once  investigates  the  case  privately,  and 
within  a  few  days — always  within  eight  days — 
submits  his  precognition  to  the  Sheriff,  who,  if  he 
thinks  the  evidence  sufficient,  commits  the  accused 
until  liberated  in  due  course  of  law. 

In  England,  before  a  person  who  is  accused  under 
indictment  of  a  crime  or  offence  is  put  on  trial, 
the  case  comes  privately  before  a  grand  jury,  who 
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must  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  such  as  to 
warrant  putting  the  accused  on  trial. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  grand  jury.  Crown 
Counsel  there  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  cases  are 
to  go  to  trial. 

In  England,  when  cases  of  notoriety  are  put  on 
trial,  there  must  sometimes  be  a  difficulty  in  find- 
ing an  imprejudiced  jury  because  of  the  pubhcation 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
prehminary  investigations,  some  of  the  jurymen 
being  almost  certain  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  facts  before  the  trial  commences,  and  on 
that  accoimt  apt  to  be  unconsciously  prejudiced. 

In  England  at  the  trial  of  such  cases  juries  of 
twelve  require  to  be  unanimous  when  they  find 
an  accused  person  "  guilty."  Their  verdict  must 
be  either  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty."  If  juries  dis- 
agree the  accused  may  be  tried  again  and  again  for 
the  same  crime. 

In  Scotland  a  majority  of  the  jury  of  fifteen 
determines  the  issue,  and  the  verdict  may  be  either 
"  guilty,"  "  not  guilty,"  or  "  not  proven." 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which 
investigated  this  subject  in  Scotland  in  1869  it  was 
recommended  that  the  number  of  jurymen  for 
criminal  trials  might  very  properly  be  reduced  to 
nine  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  should,  to  insure  conviction  or  acquittal, 
as  is  the  case  in  England,  be  "  imanimous,"  or 
b 
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whether  a  verdict  "  by  a  majority,"  as  is  lawful 
in  Scotland,  should  be  sufficient. 

In  Parliament,  in  the  highest  civil  courts  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  for  all  public  boards,  a  majority 
always  decides  the  issue. 

It  must  often  be  difficult  to  get  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  to  be  unanimous  in  deciding.  One  cranky  or 
corrupt  individual  is  sufficient  to  render  a  trial 
abortive,  thwart  the  judgment  of  all  the  others 
forming  the  assize,  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  in  1869  also  recom- 
mended that  a  majority  should  suffice. 

It  is  important  that  a  jury  should  return  a  ver- 
dict in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  oath  they 
take.  Cases  must  sometimes  occur  in  England 
where  the  jury  believe  the  accused  to  be  guilty, 
although  they  may  consider  that  the  evidence  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  returning  a  ver- 
dict of  "  guilty."  In  such  a  case  a  "  not  proven  " 
verdict  would  surely  be  the  truer  verdict,  and  not 
the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  By  adopting  such  a 
course  they  would  only  be  doing  what  is  quite  usual 
in  Scotland. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland,  when 
any  fama  clamosa  is  dealt  with  the  verdict  must 
either  be  "  proven  "  or  "not  proven."  From  this 
an  example  is  given  which  might  be  considered 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  criminal  courts. 

The  accused,  having  tholed  his  assize,  can,  as  is 
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previously  mentioned,  never  in  Scotland  be  tried 
again  for  the  same  crime,  even  although  the  verdict 
returned  is  one  of  "  not  proven." 

In  England  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences 
are  usually,  in  addition  to  being  fined  a  specific 
sum,  found  Hable  in  costs,  with  an  alternative  of 
imprisonment. 

In  Scotland  this  practice  of  offenders  being 
mulcted  in  costs  in  Sheriff  or  PoUce  Courts  is  only 
lawful  in  cases  in  which  the  statute  contravened  pro- 
vides for  costs  being  awarded,  as  formerly  stated. 

The  highest  pimishment  which  an  unpaid  judge 
or  magistrate  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  honorary 
Sheriffs-Substitute,  can  inflict,  except  for  contra- 
ventions of  certain  specified  statutes,  is  a  fine  of 
£io  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment  (8  Edw.  VII.  c. 
65,  s.  7,  1908). 

In  England  justices  of  the  peace  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  although  the  chairman  is  sometimes  not 
a  professional  lawyer,  can  sentence  prisoners  to 
penal  servitude  for  life. 

In  England  the  witnesses  in  a  criminal  trial  are 
often  allowed  to  be  present  in  court  while  the  other 
witnesses  who  are  called  to  give  evidence  before 
them  are  being  examined.  This  is  not  allowed  in 
Scotland  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  professional  witnesses,  such  as  medical 
practitioners. 

When  persons  are  apprehended  by  the  pohce  in 
England  in  the  act  of  committing  minor  crimes  or 
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offences  they  are  generally  taken  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  where  they  are  detained  until  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  usually  on  the  morning  after 
apprehension,  but  they  are,  if  sober,  liberated  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pohce  station  on  bond 
of  caution  for  an  amount  fixed  by  him  being  granted 
by  the  prisoner  and  one  respectable  householder 
that  the  accused  will  appear  at  the  diets  of  Court 
then  fixed  for  their  appearance.  In  the  event  of 
the  prisoners  failing  to  appear  the  sureties  of  the 
bail  and  the  bailee  are  forfeited  and  warrants  are 
granted  for  the  prisoners'  apprehension.  These 
warrants  are,  as  a  rule,  put  in  force.  Although 
prisoners  happen  to  have  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  possession  when  apprehended  they  are  not 
hberated  to  appear  by  depositing  money  as  a 
pledge  for  their  appearance.  In  all  such  cases  in 
England  bail  bonds  by  the  accused  and  respectable 
householders  are  the  only  passports  to  temporary 
liberation. 

Under  like  conditions  in  Scotland  accused  are,  as 
has  previously  been  mentioned,  liberated,  if  sober, 
should  they  leave  deposits  for  their  appearance  at 
court,  i.e.  sums  of  money  fixed  by  the  officer  on 
duty  as  in  his  judgment  sufficient  guarantees  for 
their  appearance.  If  the  accused  have  not  the 
necessary  amounts  of  money  on  their  persons  they 
can  leave  their  watches  or  any  pieces  of  jewellery 
of  the  value  of  the  sums  named  as  security,  or  they 
are  afforded   opportunities   of  sending   to   or  for 
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friends  or  acquaintances  who  will  be  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  amounts  for  them. 

In  the  event  of  such  accused  being  Uberated  on 
bail  or  pledge,  and  faihng  to  appear  at  the  specified 
diets  of  Court,  their  bail  or  pledges  are  declared 
by  the  magistrate  to  be  forfeited,  and  it  is  within 
his  discretion  to  grant  warrants  for  their  appre- 
hension. In  a  great  number  of  these  cases  the 
magistrate,  considering  the  forfeiture  sufficient 
punishment,  does  not  grant  a  warrant  for  their  re- 
apprehension,  and  no  further  proceedings  are  taken 
against  them.     Such  persons  are  not  convicted. 

The  plan  adopted  in  England  wiU  probably  act 
as  a  deterrent  when  it  is  known  that  every  one 
apprehended  must  appear  in  Court  sooner  or  later 
to  be  dealt  with  for  the  crime  or  offence  for  which 
he  was  apprehended,  and  that  whether  he  is  wealthy 
or  poor. 

In  England  when  a  committal  for  trial  of  an 
accused  person  to  Quarter  Sessions  or  to  the  Assizes 
takes  place,  aU  the  \vitnesses,  for  and  against,  are 
bound  over  in  a  certain  sum,  usually  £40,  to  appear 
and  give  evidence. 

In  Scotland  no  such  course  is  adopted,  but  suffi- 
cient statutory  enactments  are  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  attendance  at  the  trial  of 
aU  witnesses,  and  for  their  apprehension  and 
punishment  if  they  fail  to  attend  in  obedience  to 
their  citations. 

In  1798  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  recommended  the  appointment  for  England 
of  Counsel  for  the  Crown  to  conduct  all  criminal 
prosecutions.  In  the  learned  treatise  by  P.  Col- 
quhoun,  LL.D,,  magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  for  the  city 
and  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  1806 — 7th  edition — on  "  The 
PoUce  of  the  Metropolis,  containing  a  detail  of  the 
various  crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  which  private 
and  public  property  and  security  are  at  present 
injured  and  endangered,  and  suggesting  remedies 
for  their  prevention,"  the  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors  for  the  Crown  for  all  the  Courts  was 
strongly  urged. 

I  would  respectfully  but  very  strongly  recommend 
that  the  diversities  which  exist  in  the  mode  of 
criminal  procedure  in  England  and  Scotland  be 
carefully  investigated  by  competent  authority. 
Were  this  done,  no  doubt  recommendations  would  be 
made  for  important  improvements  in  this  depart- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  which  would,  if  carried  out, 
be  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  for  the  public 
good.^ 

David  Dewar. 

1  See  Chapter  XI.,  p.  151. 
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POLICE    WORK    FROM 
WITHIN 

WITH   SOME   REFLECTIONS   UPON   WOMEN, 
THE  LAW,  AND  LAWYERS 

CHAPTER    I 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  enlighten 
in  an  entertaining  manner  the  uninformed  and  the 
ill-informed  as  to  how  our  police  force  is  constituted 
and  how  it  works  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime.  The  information  has  been  obtained  from  the 
highest  official  sources  and  may  be  reUed  upon  as 
being  strictly  accurate.  I  shall  nothing  extenuate 
nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 

So  much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about 
the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  police  that  it  is  the 
pleasing  task  of  the  writer  upon  the  present  occasion 
to  show,  on  the  contrary,  how  skilfully  they  work, 
and  the  surprising  results  they  achieve  in  the  face 
of  formidable  obstacles  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
I 
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imposed  upon  them  by  the  criminal  law  of  this 
country.  In  the  minds  of  some  people,  the  police 
of  this  country  can  do  no  right.  Should  they 
make  a  speedy  arrest  and  the  suspected  person  be 
able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  movements, 
they  are  severely  reproached  for  their  "  rashness." 
Should,  however,  they  fail  to  make  any  arrest  at 
all,  then  they  are  considered  unpardonably 
"  slow." 

But  the  individuals  who  are  thus  the  first  and  the 
readiest  to  criticize  the  actions  of  the  police  are 
invariably  those  who  know  least  about  the  obstacles 
and  drawbacks  they  (the  police)  have  to  contend 
with.  It  is  to  enlighten  such  persons,  and  to 
give  the  police  a  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  in- 
valuable services  they  render  the  nation  that  the 
present  work  has  been  prepared.  Thus  we  shall 
take  our  readers  in  imagination  into  that  vast 
building  on  the  Thames  Embankment  known  as  New 
Scotland  Yard,  the  headquarters  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  efficient  force  of  police  to  be  found  the  wide 
world  over,  and  show  them  every  detail  of  its  work- 
ing ;  we  shall  have  many  chats  with  the  heads  of  the 
establishment,  also  with  some  of  the  Chief- Inspectors, 
who  will  tell  us  what  they  have  done  in  connection 
with  great  crimes  ;  we  shall  see  how  that  wonderful 
system  of  identification  by  means  of  finger-prints — 
the  most  scientific  development  yet  achieved  in  the 
work  of  crime-investigation — is  worked  ;  we  shall 
learn  also  how  the  police  are  able  to  at  once  fix  the 
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identity  of  an  "  habitual  "  criminal,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  may  have  been 
taken  or  what  alias  he  may  have  adopted  ;  we  shall 
be  likewise  enlightened,  by  those  most  qualified  to 
do  so,  as  to  how  the  police  do  their  best  to  help 
wrongdoers  to  lead  an  honest  hfe  ;  we  shall  even 
get  a  peep  into  the  very  book  in  which  are  inscribed 
the  cash  advances  made  to  such  criminals  by  the 
police  in  "  charity." 

We  shall  examine  the  photographic  department 
at  the  "  Yard,"  where  many  a  forgery  has  been 
brought  to  Ught  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  which 
"  cannot  lie  "  ;  we  shall  inspect  the  album  where- 
in the  prints  from  negatives  are  kept,  and  gaze 
upon  many  a  grim  picture  ;  we  shall  also  realize 
what  an  important  part  photography  plays  in  the 
work  of  crime  investigation.  We  shall  be  taken 
into  that  secret  apartment  known  as  the  "  Black 
Museum  " — the  "  Chamber  of  Horrors  "  of  Scotland 
Yard — where  we  shall  see  the  "  exhibits  "  which 
have  figured  in  many  a  big  criminal  trial. 

We  shall  in  imagination  visit  the  scene  of  many  a 
big  crime,  following  the  details  as  closely,  maybe, 
as  the  officers  themselves  who  were  told  off  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  we  shall  understand  how  the  news 
of  a  murder,  although  committed  many  miles  from 
Scotland  Yard,  may  reach  the  latter  place  almost 
directly  after  discovery,  and  how  the  machinery  of 
detection  is  at  once  set  in  motion  as  though  by  the 
pressing  of  a  button.    We  shall  also  obtain  a  pretty 
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shrewd  notion  of  the  kind  of  men  who  constitute 
the  "  machinery  "  in  question. 

But  before  going  into  the  details  of  the  police 
force  as  it  exists  and  works  at  the  present  day,  let 
us  devote  a  little  space  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
how  the  force  has  developed  to  its  present  condition 
of  efficiency  and  magnitude.  If  the  reader  would 
fully  appreciate  what  he  owes  to  the  police  of  to-day, 
let  him  cast  his  mind  back  to  the  year  1828.  There 
was  then  no  properly  organized  police  force  at  all 
in  the  Metropolis,  the  work  of  dealing  with  crime 
being  almost  wholly  left  to  the  parochial  authorities. 
As  a  result,  crime  was  rampant  everywhere,  both 
life  and  property  being  in  constant  jeopardy.  It 
was  this  deplorable  state  of  things  which  induced 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  introduce  his  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  brought  into  existence  what  were 
then  and  have  since  been  known  as  the  "  new  police." 
And  how  was  this  new  force,  designed  to  protect 
the  life  and  property  of  the  people,  received  by  the 
people  ?  Well,  they  were  received  by  the  bulk  of 
the  population  with  execrations  and  denounced  by 
them  as  tyrants  !  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  this 
same  kind  of  abuse  is  occasionally  levelled  at  them 
even  to-day.  But  happily  in  those  times  the  police 
treated  such  attacks  as,  indeed,  they  do  to-day,  with 
contempt,  and  proceeded  conscientiously  with  the 
work  of  reform. 

Well,  the   "  new  police  "  continued  to  grow  in 
efficiency  and  numbers,  the  provinces,  after  a  display 
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of  reluctance  and  independence,  at  last  coming  into 
line  with  them.  But  not  before  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end.  These  Acts  were  known  respectively  as  the 
"  Permissive  Act  "  and  the  "  ObHgatory  Act," 
After  the  passing  of  these  Acts  the  poUce  acted  in 
unison  throughout  the  country,  the  only  exception 
being  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the  City 
Pohce,  who  held  aloof  and  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility — a  position  of  independence  they  have 
maintained  even  to  the  present  day.  The  City 
Police,  however,  who  have  their  headquarters  at 
Old  Jewry,  work  in  perfect  concord  with  the  poUce 
of  the  MetropoUs. 

Colonel  Rowan  and  Richard  Mayne,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  were  the  first  to  be  appointed  "  Justices  " 
of  the  force.  The  title  "  Justice  "  was  afterwards 
altered  to  "  Commissioner."  The  attitude  of  the 
public  towards  the  police  in  those  days  may  be  seen 
in  the  wording  of  the  following  placard,  which  was 
distributed  broadcast  in  the  year  1830  : 

"  Liberty  or  Death  !  Englishmen  !  Britons  !  ! 
and  Honest  Men  !  !  !  The  time  has  at  length  arrived. 
All  London  meets  on  Tuesday.  Come  armed.  We 
assure  you  from  ocular  demonstration  that  6,000 
cutlasses  have  been  removed  from  the  Tower,  for 
the  use  of  Peel's  Bloody  Gang.  Remember  the 
cursed  Speech  from  the  Throne  !  !  These  damned 
Police  are  now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will  you 
put  up  with  this  ?  "  ^ 

1  Melville  Lee's  "  History  of  Police  in  England." 
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The  statements  made  in  this  poster  were  of  course 
gross  and  grotesque  exaggerations.  But  it  was 
some  time  before  this  active  hostility  died  down. 
Many  times  the  police  were  put  upon  trial,  par- 
ticularly on  the  occasions  of  the  many  riots  which 
occurred,  out  of  all  which  difficulties,  however,  they 
eventually  emerged  triumphant.  Gradually  they 
grew  in  public  estimation  and  became  the  trusted 
servants  of  those  who  had  formerly  reviled  them. 

The  way  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  increased 
in  numbers  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  1830  they  numbered  3,000  odd,  while  to- 
day the  number  has  risen  to  about  20,000.  In  the 
year  1842  a  detective  department  was  instituted  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  while  in  the  year  1878  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  known  as  the 
"  C.I.D.,"  was  established.  Formerly  the  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Charing  Cross  end  of  Whitehall, 
and  known  as  "  Old  Scotland  Yard,"  but  subse- 
quently they  were  removed  to  the  present  palatial 
premises  on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  called 
"  New  Scotland  Yard." 

As  in  the  present  volume  we  shall  be  concerned 
mostly  with  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  describe 
how  that  department  is  constituted  and  worked.  At 
the  head  of  it,  then,  is  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Sir  Melville  Macnaghten  (as  is  generally  known.  Sir 
Edward  Henry  is  the  Commissioner),  who  has  the 
personal  assistance  of  the  Hon.  F.  T.  Bigham,  son 
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of  Lord  Mersey  (formerly  Mr.  Justice  Bigham),  as 
Chief  Constable.  The  Executive  Head  is  Superin- 
tendent Frank  Froest/  and  then  come  9  Chief- 
Inspectors,  5  First-Class  Inspectors,  16  Second-Class 
Inspectors,  21  First-Class  Sergeants,  23  Second-Class 
Sergeants,  24  Third-Class  Sergeants,  and  63  Detective 
Patrols.  That  is  the  staff  at  headquarters.  In  the 
various  Divisions  there  are  5  First-Class  Divisional 
Detective-Inspectors,  17  Second-Class  Divisional 
Detective-Inspectors,  14  Detective-Inspectors,  29 
First-Class  Sergeants  ;  63  Second-Class  Sergeants  ; 
136  Third-Class  Sergeants ;  and  197  Detective 
Patrols.  These  numbers  may  have  been  added  to 
since  the  particulars  were  supplied  to  me. 

The  system  is  one  strictly  of  centralization. 
Although  the  various  Divisions  are  allowed  a  certain 
measure  of  authority  under  the  direction  of  a 
Superintendent,  they  are  all  answerable  to  head- 
quarters, with  which  they  must  keep  in  constant 
communication.  It  is  a  moot  point,  indeed, 
whether  this  centralization  is  not  carried  a  trifle  too 
far,  for  at  Scotland  Yard  itself  it  is  rigorously  en- 
forced, with  the  result  that  it  seems  to  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  individual  effort.  All  the  Chief- 
Inspectors  work  under  the  direction  of,  and  are 
strictly  amenable  to,  the  Executive  Head,  who  in 
his  turn  is  answerable  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

It  may  of  course  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion 
*  Since  retired  and  succeeded  by  Chief-Inspector  M'Carthy. 
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as  to  whether  or  not  this  system  militates  against 
proficiency  and  expedition  in  the  work  of  crime- 
investigation. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Council  of  Seven."  It  consists  of  Sir  Melville 
Macnaghten,  the  Executive  Head,  and  five  Chief- 
Inspectors.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  committee, 
the  members  of  which,  in  the  event  of  a  crime  coming 
to  light  of  a  more  than  usually  "  knotty  "  description, 
put  their  heads  together,  as  it  were,  and  decide 
between  them  upon  a  course  of  action. 

Of  recent  years  a  custom  has  arisen  at  Scotland 
Yard  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police  at  heart,  and 
that  is  the  custom  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
police  outside  their  own  radius.  For  instance,  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  crime  being  committed  some- 
where in  the  provinces  which  the  local  police  are 
unable  to  deal  satisfactorily  with,  a  member  or 
members  of  the  "  C.I.D.  "  will  be  despatched  to 
the  spot  to  assist  in  the  investigations.  The  ob- 
jection to  it,  as  explained  to  the  writer  by  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  at  one  time  Head  of  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department,  is  that  before  the  Scotland 
Yard  detectives  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 
valuable  time  has  elapsed,  during  which  clues  may 
have  been  lost,  tracks  obliterated,  and  the  task  of 
unravelment  generally  rendered  all  but  hopeless. 
So  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  Scotland  Yard  gets 
all  the  credit  for  it  as  being  the  superior  authorities. 
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This  drawback  has  recently  been  remedied  to  a 
certain  extent  by  its  being  made  a  condition  that 
such  assistance  should  be  applied  for  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  discovery  of  the  crime. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
arrangement  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  that  of 
the  Sevenoaks  murder,  where  a  Mrs.  Luard  was 
mysteriously  murdered  on  the  verandah  of  a  summer- 
house  not  far  from  her  own  house.  The  assistance 
of  the  London  poHce  was  not  solicited  till  some  time 
after  the  discovery  of  the  crime,  when  they  began 
their  investigations  at  considerable  disadvantage. 
Nobody  was  ever  arrested  in  connection  with  it,  and 
the  crime  remains  an  "  unsolved  mystery,"  as  it  is 
called,  to  this  day. 

An  example  of  the  better  working  of  the  new 
arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  Eastboiune 
case,  where,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  Chief-Inspector  Bower  (one 
of  the  "  Council  of  Seven  ")  arrested  the  "wanted  " 
man  in  London.^ 

*  I  find,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  new  custom,  for  it  was 
resorted  to  as  long  ago  as  the  year  i860,  in  the  celebrated  "  Road 
Murder  "  case,  where  a  small  boy  named  Francis  Saville  Kent 
was  murdered  by  his  step-sister,  Constance  Kent.  The  local 
police  being  baffled  by  what  was  then  regarded  as  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  the  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  was  invoked, and 
Inspector  Whicher,  of  the  Detective  Department  (the  "C.I.D." 
was  not  then  in  existence),  at  once  despatched  to  Road.  He 
promptly  arrested  Constance  Kent,  for  which  "  rash  "  proceeding 
he  was  severely  reproached.  For  lack  of  evidence  the  young 
woman  was  releaised.      Five   years   later,   in  April    1865,   she 
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Mention  may  also  be  made  of  an  interesting  custom 
at  Scotland  Yard  in  connection  with  the  periodical 
attendance  there  of  detective  officers  from  all  parts, 
who  meet,  chat  with  one  another,  exchange  views, 
transact  business,  etc.  At  such  times  the  corridors 
in  the  building  on  the  Embankment  wear  an  un- 
usually busy  aspect. 

Before  we  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  to  New  Scot- 
land Yard,  which  we  shall  shortly  do,  just  a  few 
words  as  to  the  powers  of  the  poUce  in  connection 
with  the  apprehending  of  suspected  persons.  One 
of  the  most  risky  and  difficult  things  which  a  police 
officer  has  to  contend  with  is  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  arrest.  For  making  a  wrongful  arrest  he 
may  not  only  be  visited  with  the  displeasure  of  his 
superiors,  but  also  be  Hable  to  be  proceeded  against 
by  the  aggrieved  person.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  police  occasionally  merely  "  detain  "  a 
suspected  person  without  actually  arresting  him. 
A  police  officer  is  not  supposed  to  make  an  arrest 
until  he  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  legal  evidence 
to  justify  his  taking  such  a  step.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  is  morally  certain  of  a  person's  guilt,  he 
must  also  possess  sufficient  legal  evidence  to  make 

confessed  to  the  crime,  was  tried,  formally  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  the  sentence  being  subsequently  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  Ufe.  In  this  connection  the  case  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  for  it  shows  Scotland  Yard  (in  the  person 
of  Inspector  Whicher)  triumphing  after  many  years,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  face  of  vicarious 
and  unmerited  opprobrium. 
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this  appear  apparent  before  he  may  proceed  to  effect 
an  arrest.  That  is  why  so  many  cases  have  become 
what  are  known  as  "  unsolved  mysteries,"  which 
are  not  really  mysteries  at  all  to  the  police. 

When  an  arrest  has  been  made,  the  person  in 
custody  must  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  poHce  is  not  considered  strong  enough  by  the 
magistrate  to  justify  the  further  detention  of  the 
prisoner  it  is  his,  the  magistrate's,  duty  at  once  to 
discharge  him.  Even  when  the  prisoner  has  made 
several  appearances  at  a  poUce-court,  and  the 
magistrate  does  not  then  consider  the  evidence 
against  him  strong  enough  to  warrant  his  being 
"  committed,"  it  is  still  his  duty  to  discharge  him. 
I  am,  of  course,  supposing  that  the  prisoner  in 
question  is  charged  with  an  offence  not  triable  in 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

The  police  may,  of  course,  safely  make  an  arrest 
when  they  catch  an  offender  flagrante  delicto,  or  in 
the  act  of  contemplating  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

On  the  subject  of  arrest,  that  excellent  Uttle 
work,  compiled  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  and  en- 
titled, "  The  Police  Code,"  has  the  following  to  say  : 

"  Arrest. — i.  A  lawful  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge 
may  be  made  anywhere,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  a  person  may  be  followed  anywhere 
when  flying  from  justice  :  but  doors  should  not  be 
broken  open  until  a  summons  to  surrender  has  been 
disregarded. 
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"2.  Unnecessary  violence  should  be  studiously- 
avoided,  as  much  because  it  will  probably  entail 
legal  consequences  as  provoke  resistance.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  arrest  quietly,  without 
attracting  attention,  drawing  a  crowd,  or  inflicting 
any  needless  exposure  on  the  prisoner.  He  will 
probably  be  grateful  for  this,  and  more  disposed  to 
assist  the  police.  But  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight 
of  a  prisoner  on  any  pretext,  such  as  "  washing 
hands,"  saying  good-bye  to  wife  or  children,  "going 
to  lavatory,"  etc.,  and  be  on  the  watch  against 
suicide. 

"3.  The  usual  way  of  effecting  an  arrest  is  to 
touch  the  shoulder  of  the  accused  lightly,  and,  if  in 
plain  clothes,  say,  '  I  am  a  police  officer,  and  arrest 

you  for ' ;  or,  '  I  arrest  you  on  this  warrant  for 

,'  reading  it  over  to  the  prisoner  as  early  as 

practicable. 

"  4.  The  answer  of  the  accused  should  be  carefully 
listened  to,  and  written  down  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  although  no  question  must  be  asked  as  to  the 
offence,  anything  the  prisoner  says  voluntarily  must 
he  carefully  noted  in  the  very  words  used." 

I  think  from  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
police  of  this  country  are  faced  with  many  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  crime  which  are  created  by  the 
limitations  of  the  laws  of  evidence.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, as  is  generally  known,  the  police  may  make  an 
arrest  on  mere  suspicion  and  keep  the  prisoner  in 
custody  an  indefinite  period,  during  which  time  they 
may  subject  him  to  many  rigorous  magisterial 
examinations,  in  order  to  induce  him  either  to 
confess  or  make  such  self-damaging  statements  as 
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to  constitute  material  for  the  formulation  of  an 
indictment — a  system  which  is  obnoxious  to  instincts 
of  justice  in  this  country. 

I  wiU  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  the 
following  wise  observations  addressed  to  detectives 
generally  by  the  work  already  referred  to  above  : 

"  Detectives. — i.  The  unravelment  of  crime  must 
necessarily  depend  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  the 
energy,  the  abiUty,  the  judgment,  the  zeal,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  detective  force. 

"2.  The  work  is  more  varied,  interesting  and 
better  paid  than  the  ordinary  street  duty  ;  the  officer 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  greater  variety  of 
persons,  and  he  is  more  prominently  before  his 
superiors  and  the  public.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  duties  should  only  be  undertaken 
by  men  who  have  a  voluntary  inchnation  for  them, 
and  who  have  given  proof  of  skill  and  powers  of 
observation  while  on  beat  duty  or  point,  for  without 
genuine  perseverance  and  zeal  they  cannot  be 
performed. 

"  3,  Detective  officers  should  especially  beware 
against  the  arrogation  of  individual  credit ;  and  if 
they  have  any  information  which  may  secure  the 
arrest  of  a  criminal,  they  should  communicate  it  to 
the  officer  who  is  placed  in  a  position  to  work  it 
out,  instead  of  reserving  it  for  themselves. 

"4.  They  should  be  watchful  against  taking  cases 
away  from  each  other,  and  especially  from  a  uniform 
constable. 

"5.  But,  above  all,  they  should  remember  that 
it  is  far  better  to  let  ten  guilty  persons  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  person  should  be  apprehended. 


3»       if     y     t:      t- 


'^'  ^^ 


'!'^^iu 
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"  6,  Every  one  is  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and 
an  error  should  be  freely  acknowledged  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  instant  it  is  discovered  ;  for,  sooner 
or  later,  the  truth  is  certain  to  come  out,  and  it 
may  then  be  too  late  to  repair  it. 

"  7.  Detectives  must  necessarily  have  informants, 
and  be  obliged  to  meet  them  when  and  where  they 
can.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public-house 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Tap-room 
information  is  rarely  worth  much.  Occasionally, 
perhaps,  refreshment  must  be  given  to  an  informant, 
but  when  possible  it  is  best  to  give  money. 

"  8.  A  detective  should  keep  his  own  council, 
hear  everything  others  have  to  say,  but  draw  his 
own  conclusions  ;  follow  out  every  channel  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth, 
and  be  slow  to  adopt  or  give  expression  to  positive 
theories  ;  and  above  all,  not  communicate  mere 
suspicions  to  any  one. 

"9.  It  is  highly  undesirable  for  detectives  to 
proclaim  their  official  character  to  strangers  by 
walking  with  police  in  uniform,  by  walking  in  step 
with  each  other,  and  in  a  drilled  style,  or  by  wearing 
very  striking  clothing,  or  police  regulation  boots,  or 
by  openly  recognizing  constables  in  uniform,  or 
saluting  superior  officers  in  a  public  place." 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   RELATIVE   POSITIONS   OF  THE   SEXES 

"  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  Church." 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  personal  side 
of  Scotland  Yard,  I  propose  to  devote  a  little  space 
to  the  consideration  of  that  absorbing  topic — 
Woman.  For  two  cogent  reasons  I  make  no 
apology  for  this.  One  is  that  at  the  present  time 
she  occupies  rather  more  than  a  fair  share  of  public 
attention  ;  the  other  is  that  she  plays,  and  always 
has  played,  a  far  more  important  part  in  crime  than 
she  has  ever  been  credited  with.  The  police  are 
frequently  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  female  "  hangers-on "  of  criminals, 
although  happily  they  do  sometimes  receive  assist- 
ance from  them  through  the  medium  of  treachery, 
as  witness  what  the  "  PoUce  Code  "  says  : 

**  Women. — Whenever  the  arrest  of  a  man  is 
wanted  the  most  minute  and  intimate  inquiries 
must  be  made  about  his  female  associates,  and  they 
must  be  cautiously  watched.  A  careful  inquiry  for 
persons  absconding  to  the  Continent  should  be  made 

IS 
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at  registered  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  not  only  of 
the  proprietresses  and  manageresses,  but  also  of 
the  inmates.  The  Foreign  Police  may  be  able  to 
facilitate  this  on  visiting  days.  Reward  bills  may 
also  be  usefully  placed.  In  this  connection  the 
maxim  '  In  vino  Veritas  '  (There  is  truth  in  wine) 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  almost  invariable 
desire  of  persons  burdened  by  a  secret  to  confide 
it  to  some  one,  as  also  their  tendency  to  betray 
themselves  by  unguarded  answers  or  admissions 
to  questions  put  from  an  unsuspected  quarter," 

The  subject  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sexes 
has  a  good  deal,  in  manifold  ways,  to  do  with  the 
crime  of  the  country. 

In  these  days  of  the  "  education  "  and  "  emanci- 
pation "  of  women  I  do  not  suppose  that  my 
quoting  the  words  from  the  Book  of  Books  with 
which  this  chapter  begins  will  in  any  way  seri- 
ously impress  my  female  readers,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  bulk  of  them.  Doubtless  they  will  receive 
the  fact  implied  by  the  words  with  an  indulgent 
smile  of  superiority,  as  one  might  regard  a  refer- 
ence to  a  custom  or  condition  of  things  now 
altogether  obsolete.  Women  have  nowadays  risen 
"  superior  "  to  all  social  conditions  which  are  not 
the  outcome  of  female  legislation  or  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  ideas  engendered  by  the  development 
of  their  "  emancipation." 

In  considering  the  moral  responsibility  of  women 
throughout  the  social  system — and  one  is  called 
upon  to  do  so  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  and 
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comprehensive  conclusion  concerning  her  criminal 
culpability — it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  true  relations  existing  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  sexes.  I  repeat  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  first  discover  if  possible  what  is  the  precise 
mental  attitude  of  women  towards  men  and  men 
towards  women .  We  already  know  fairly  accurately 
what  formerly  were  the  social  and  temperamental 
conditions  existing  between  the  sexes  during,  say, 
most  of  the  Victorian  era.  We  know  that  during 
that  period  of  grace  and  peace  the  domestic  hori- 
zon was  not  darkened  by  any  threatening  cloud 
of  approaching  strife,  nor  had  the  vanguard  of  the 
clamorous  and  uncouth  army  of  female  "  reformers  " 
yet  come  in  sight.  We  also  know  that  our  late 
gracious  and  essentially  feminine  Queen  entertained 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
female  "reformer,"  so  that  it  may  be  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Amazon  army  of  the  hustings,  as  it 
were,  shrunk  from  launching  forth  upon  their  cam- 
paign in  the  face  of  the  universal  and  invincible 
respect  entertained  for  the  opinions  of  the  ruling 
Sovereign. 

What  part  did  Woman  in  the  concrete  play  during 
that  period  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  duties,  her  mental  attitude  towards  her 
husband  ?  It  was  much  nearer  to  the  position  or 
part  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things  as  ordered 
by  Nature  to  be  occupied  and  performed  by  her 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  She  would  appear 
2 
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to  have  been  comparatively  satisfied  with  her  lot 
in  life,  to  have  been  a  yielding  and  solicitous  wife 
and  a  devoted  mother.  I  am  already  conscious  that 
in  employing  the  word  "  yielding  "  I  have  aroused 
the  cynical  smiles  of  many  of  my  "  emancipated  " 
female  readers,  as  well  as  the  withering  contempt 
of  others.  Yet  to  yield,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way 
or  another,  is  the  lot  of  us  all ;  women  to  men  and 
men  to  fate.  And  the  newest  of  "new"  women 
will  never  make  it  aught  else. 

But  since  that  period  of  peace,  the  Victorian  era 
of  domestic  virtues  and  the  "lovable"  woman, 
since  the  death  of  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land, 
who  abhorred  anything  in  the  way  of  sex  strife,  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  female  sex  of  this 
country.  Her  position  in  the  social  system  has 
become  indeterminate,  and  man  has  now  to  regard 
her  from  an  entirely  different  view-point.  She  is 
no  longer  the  timid,  affectionate,  yielding,  modest, 
and  "  clinging  "  woman  as  sketched  by  most  of  the 
Victorian  novelists,  that  a  coarse  word  could  abash 
and  a  perfunctory  threat  of  personal  violence  alarm. 
Her  essential  femininity  has  in  fact  given  place  to  an 
uncouth  assumption  of  masculinity.  But  she  has 
not  resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  social  advantages 
of  her  sex,  the  position  of  indulgence  which  that 
natural  accident  confers  upon  her ;  on  the  contrary 
she  seeks  to  retain  it  at  the  same  time  that  she 
strives  to  usurp  some  or  all,  if  she  can  acquire  them, 
of  the  privileges  and  social  functions  of  her  brother. 
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Thus  we  have  a  hybrid  sort  of  being,  a  kind  of 
social  hermaphrodite,  a  female  by  nature  assuming 
the  habits  and  habiliments  of  a  male.  By  this 
comparison  I  am  reminded  of  a  queer  couple  known 
to  the  police  and  prison  authorities  of  India.  Their 
photographs  and  history  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
Superintendent  of  one  of  the  Indian  gaols.  These 
two  criminals  were  hermaphrodites,  calling  them- 
selves "  sisters."  They,  in  their  criminal  enter- 
prises, turned  their  natural  abnormalities  to  cunning 
advantage.  Dressed  as  men,  they  committed  rob- 
beries, then  changed  into  female  attire  and  so  re- 
mained safe  from  capture.  They  carried  on  their 
game  for  quite  a  long  time  before  they  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison.  The  prison  authorities  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  "  classifying "  these 
curious  creatures,  but  at  length  solved  the  problem 
by  entirely  isolating  them,  so  that  they  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  quite  typically  unique  in 
their  house  of  bondage. 

I  say  I  regard  the  so-called  "  modern  "  woman 
as  a  kind  of  social  hermaphrodite,  with  a  mental 
duality,  not  at  all  easy  at  times,  so  far  as  her  outward 
aspect  is  concerned,  to  determine  whether  she  is 
of  the  male  or  the  female  sex,  particularly  if  she 
happens  to  be  on  a  bicycle.  In  addition  to  the 
clothes,  she  is  also  assuming  the  personal  habits  of 
her  brother.  For  instance,  she  has  her  hair  cut 
short,  she  smokes,  she  indulges  in  slang  talk,  she 
applies  for  and  obtains  situations — although  at  a 
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much  smaller  wage — which  heretofore  were  filled  by 
males  only.  With  men  she  feebly  endeavours  to 
be  "  Hail,  fellow,  well  met !  "  which  causes  the 
indulgent  male  to  smile,  but  the  judicious  and 
thoughtful  to  grieve. 

Now  this  so-called  "  new  "  woman  does  not  stop 
at  usurping  or  intruding  upon  what  one  may  term 
the  innocuous  social  functions  of  men,  but  she  also 
very  largely  enters  into  his  nefarious  and  criminal 
enterprises.  And  it  is  from  that  standpoint  that  we 
have  mostly  to  view  her.  Innumerable  accessions 
to  the  ranks  of  criminals — including  both  male  and 
female — have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
adoption  by  certain  females  of  the  above-mentioned 
mental  duality.  The  woman  who  once  throws 
down  the  barriers  of  dependence  (I  do  not  employ 
this  word  in  an  offensive  manner,  but  in  a  broad, 
social  sense),  modesty,  and  sobriety,  occupies  a 
most  perilous  position  in  life.  The  woman  who 
scorns  the  matrimonial  "  yoke  "  and  evades  the 
natural  ordeal  of  maternity  is  foredoomed  to 
ignominious,  perchance  to  calamitous,  death.  The 
woman  who  spurns  the  support  of  the  arm  of  her 
brother  will  inevitably  be  sorely  in  need  of  it  when 
it  is  no  longer  forthcoming. 

The  story  of  a  man's  life  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  his  mind.  This  is  no  truer  of  man  than  of  woman. 
Precisely  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
mind  of  that  man  or  that  woman  will  respectively 
be  the  life  of  that  man  or  that  woman.     If  the  mind 
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be  a  peaceable  and  an  equable  one,  so  will  the  life 
be  a  happy,  healthy,  and  contented  one.  If  the 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  be  rebellious,  so  will  the 
life  be  one  of  storm  and  strife  and  bitterness  of 
spirit.  The  mind  is  the  finger-post  to  the  body, 
guiding  it  on  the  path  of  honourable  and  peaceful 
achievement,  or  to  the  rugged  road  of  baffled  hopes, 
ruinous  aspirations,  and  eventual  painful  eclipse. 
The  path  that  many  women  of  to-day  are  following 
is  not  one  that  may  be  said  to  lead  to  the  goal  of 
peace,  health,  and  happiness. 

Mr.  William  D.  Morrison,  in  his  "  Crime  and  Its 
Causes,"  says  : 

"  It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  high  ratio 
of  female  crime  in  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
social  status  of  women.  In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  do  women  perform  so  much  heavy  manual 
work — working  in  the  fields  and  factories  along  with 
men  ;  depending  httle  upon  men  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  in  all  economic  matters  leading  what  is 
called  a  more  emancipated  Hfe  than  women  do 
elsewhere  ;  in  short,  resembling  men  in  their  social 
activities,  they  also  resemble  him  in  criminal  pro- 
cHvities.  Scotch  criminal  statistics  are  thus  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  general  law  revealed  by 
the  study  of  criminal  statistics  as  a  whole  ;  namely, 
that  the  more  women  are  driven  to  enter  upon  the 
economic  struggle  for  life  the  more  criminal  they 
will  become." 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  wherever  women  may  be 
found  to  be  predominant  in  public  affairs  it  is  a  sign 
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^  of  national  degeneracy.  Take  America,  for  instance, 
where  women  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  and  are  generally  very  much  to  the  fore.  Is 
there  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  to  be  found  so  much  corruption,  so 
much  national  ill-health  ?  Compare  France,  where 
the  "  eternal  feminine  "  is  ever-predominant,  and 
Germany,  where  perhaps  the  best  housewives  are 
to  be  found.  Which,  think  you,  is  the  healthier  of 
the  two  countries  ?  But  I  take  America  as  being 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  evil  wrought  by 
allowing  women  to  intrude  extensively  into  mascu- 
line spheres  of  activity.  The  country  simply  reeks 
with  corruption.  The  administration  of  the  Ameri- 
can criminal  laws  is  notoriously  and  universally 
admitted  to  be  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The 
United  States  would  appear  to  be  the  very  home  of 
charlatanism,  of  theological  impostures  of  a  most 
barefaced  and  contemptible  kind.  The  only  true 
religion  the  bulk  of  Americans  would  seem  to  follow 
is  that  of  the  worship  of  Mammon.  Most  other 
creeds  in  the  country  are  mere  hollow  shams.  It 
must  be  conceded  them,  however,  that  they  are  in 
very  truth  most  sincere  in  their  worship  of  Mammon, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  mental  degeneration  is 
daily  extending  in  their  midst  as  a  consequence  of 
the  perfectly  feverish  and  maddening  rush  to  "  grow 
rich  quick  "  which  is  in  incessant  progress.  And 
those  who  engage  in  the  unholy  race  are  by  no  means 
particular  as  to  the  means  whereby  they  attain  their 
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ends.  Thus  they  readily  embark  in  all  kinds  of 
base  commercialism,  from  the  sale  of  obnoxious 
nostrums,  among  other  things  guaranteed  to  raise 
hair  on  brass-headed  nails,  to  the  latest  form  of 
vulgar  "  yellow "  journalism.  Their  very  sports 
are  of  a  most  corrupt  character,  as  witness  the 
so-called  "  matches  "  organized  in  connection  with 
the  black  pugiUst,  Jack  Johnson.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  the  word  "  sport  "  really 
means. 

And  through  all  these  labyrinthine  windings  of 
crime  and  national  putrescence  we  observe  the  ob- 
jectionable and  self-assertive  American  woman 
striding  and  gesticulating.  In  fact,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  a  large  measure  the  influence 
of  this  dreadfully  "  emancipated "  female  that 
recently  gave  impetus  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment among  the  militant  suffragists  of  this  country, 
whose  tactics  are  doing  so  much  to  impair  the 
true  interests  of  the  movement  itself.  Let  me  here 
pause  to  observe  that  at  the  first  blush  it  may  seem 
a  somewhat  extreme  measure  to  discuss  suffragists 
in  a  book  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  crime  and 
police  work,  but,  as  will  in  due  course  appear, 
inasmuch  as  there  undoubtedly  exists  a  connection 
between  the  two,  indirectly  if  it  so  please  you,  there 
can  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  female  crusaders  of  this  country  in  assigning 
them  a  place  in  this  work.  It  is  clear  that  their 
programme — if  it  be  that  they  really  have  one — 
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must  include  legislation  on  behalf  of  those  of  their 
own  sex  who,  like  their  brothers  in  adversity,  "  fall 
by  the  way,"  and  are  in  need  of  a  timely  "  helping 
hand." 

To  return  to  our  theme.  I  have  particularly 
mentioned  America  as  the  source  of  much  of  the 
unrest  among  the  women  of  this  country  during 
recent  years.  Unfortunately  we  have  also  had 
introduced  into  this  country  many  other  undesirable 
American  influences,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
respective  phases  of  life  to  which  they  have  been 
applied.  But  I  think  we  may  agree  that  the  most 
objectionable  American  "invasion  "  with  which  we 
have  been  afflicted  is  the  interest  taken  in  us  by  the 
"  emancipated  "  woman  of  America.  I  reaUy  do 
not  think  we  need  her  help  ;  I  am  confident  we  shall 
fare  better  by  progressing  on  our  own  internal  lines 
without  having  recourse  to  such  outside  aid  as  she 
can  render.  As  a  woman  this  American  sexual 
and  national  product  is  about  as  unfeminine — if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression — a  creature  wearing 
petticoats  as  one  can  very  well  imagine.  She  is 
quite  a  "  type  "of  the  modern  American  woman. 
In  Mrs.  Maybrick's  book,  "  My  Fifteen  Lost  Years," 
there  are  several  reproductions  of  protraits  of  the 
kind  of  women  I  refer  to.  They  are  presented  to 
the  reader  as  "  champions "  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
"innocence."  I  well  remember  the  kind  of  ad- 
vocacy they  adopted,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
it  was  quite  characteristic  of  them.     It  was  feeble 
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and  illogical,  devoid  of  reason,  although  uncouth 
and  vehement  in  style.  It  was  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing in  any  pretensions  to  knowledge,  most  of  the 
alleged  statements  of  "  fact  "  were  entirely  errone- 
ous, the  whole  scheme  of  attack  being  obviously 
dictated,  not  by  a  sense  of  unmerited  wrong  endured 
by  another,  but  by  sheer  deep-rooted  and  crass 
prejudice.  It  was  what  one  might  have  expected 
from  a  "  navvy  in  letters."  Surely  such  American 
"  emancipated  "  women  deserve  the  severe  verdict 
which  I  have  heard  expressed  concerning  them  as  j 
being  "  loud-mouthed,  strident,  petticoated  abomi-  j 
nations."  [ 

Among  the  portraits  above  referred  to  there  is 
one  of  a  "  Doctor "  Helen  Densmore.  I  have 
quoted  the  title,  because  doctors  in  America  are 
both  plentiful  and  peculiar.  What  this  particular 
lady  is  or  was  "  doctor  "  of  does  not  appear.  Not, 
however,  of  divinity,  I  should  think,  for  some  of  her 
writings  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  approached  the 
blasphemous.  Her  portrait  presents  her  looking 
demurely  downwards  towards  her  toes,  apparently 
in  a  futile  effort  to  appear  intellectual.  The  "  pose  " 
only  succeeds  in  investing  one  with  a  feeling  of 
depression. 

Another  portrait — I  think  the  gem  of  the  "gal- 
lery " — is  that  of  a  most  peculiar-looking  individual. 
If  there  had  been  no  name  inscribed  under  it  the 
average  reader,  it  is  safe  to  say,  would  be  prepared 
to  venture  his  last  coin  on  its  being  the  portrait 
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of  a  young  man.  The  face  is  hard  and  angular,  with 
an  eye  Hke  a  worm  coiled  up.  The  hair  is  short  and 
curly.  There  appears  the  top  of  a  man's  jacket 
and  a  man's  collar  and  tie.  The  picture  does  not 
go  far  enough  downwards  to  show  whether  the 
person  does  or  does  not  wear  "  harems."  The 
tout  ensemble  is  that  of  a  precocious  youth  with 
impish  instincts.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  woman, 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  aforesaid  advocates,  who 
revels  in  the  euphonious  appellation  of  "  Dodge  " — 
Miss  Mary  F.  Dodge.  If  the  word  "  artful  "  had 
been  put  in  front  and  the  letter  "r  "  attached  at 
the  end  it  would  have  been  most  appropriate  to  the 
picture.  The  very  contemplation  of  this  portrait 
inspires  one  with  a  most  uncanny  feeling.  Ill- 
informed  as  she  was,  this  Uttle  lady  called  upon 
England  in  the  most  stentorian  tones  to  at  once 
release  Mrs.  Maybrick,  "  because  I,  Mary  Dodge, 
say  she  is  innocent."  So,  there  !  England  did  not, 
however,  exactly  tremble  thereat,  nor  was  Mrs. 
Maybrick  released  from  prison  until  long  after  Mary 
Dodge  had  lodged  her  "ultimatum." 

I  have  thus  far  dwelt  at  length  on  the  type  of 
American  "  emancipated  "  woman,  because  I  feel 
convinced  her  influence  and  evil  example  have  had 
a  most  baneful  effect  upon  a  certain  section  of  the 
women  of  this  country.  If  there  exists  any  real 
desire  or  need  for  the  electoral  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  this  country  they  will  assuredly  receive 
it  in  due  course  without  the  aid  of  the  uncouth 
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mouthings  and  lucubrations  of  women  like  Mary 
Dodge.  One  may  next  naturally  ask  oneself,  Is 
there  really  any  demand  for  such  a  national  reform  ? 
A  negative  reply  to  this  question  has  already  been 
given  by  many  persons,  both  male  and  female,  who 
are  obviously  capable  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  Certainly  one  would 
hesitate  before  extending  such  a  privilege  to  the 
members  of  the  "  militant  "  section  of  the  suffragists. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  "  Anti-Suffra- 
gist "  League,  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  pro- 
testing against  women  being  given  a  vote. 

Dr.  Charles  Mercier,  in  discussing  "  Crime  and 
Insanity,"  says — "  Whether  the  peculiarity  of  mind 
which  has  lately  prompted  so  many  assaults  by  so- 
called  suffragettes  and  suffragists,  upon  high  officers 
of  the  State,  attains  to  the  dimensions  of  insanity, 
is  not  proved."  Yet  it  may  be.  I  should  think 
that  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Dodge  or  a 
Densmore,  or  the  "heroines"  of  the  pillar-box  and 
arson  outrages,  might  very  well  eventually  lead  to 
mental  aberration.  But  opinions  will  doubtless 
differ  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  the  possession 
of  a  vote  by  women  would  benefit  the  Uves  of 
their  "  down-trodden  "  sisters,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sexes  in  the  social  system  is,  at  the 
present  time,  anything  but  satisfactory.  If  the 
attitude  of  women  towards  men  has  of  late  years 
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changed,  so  also  has  that  of  men  towards  women. 
The  latter  was  brought  about  b}^  the  former.  It 
would  seem  that  women  are  more  and  more  becoming 
desirous  of  being  viewed  by  man  with  a  "  calm, 
clear  eye,"  and  not,  as  it  were,  the  blurred  or  blind 
optic  of  the  love-sick  swain,  "sighing  like  furnace," 
Whether  such  a  change  will  in  the  end  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  "  softer  sex  "  is  extremely 
doubtful,  I  fear  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  destroy 
the  poetical  illusion  concerning  women  which  has 
heretofore  been  born  in  men  and  assiduously  pro- 
pagated by  their  mothers.  We  do  not  want  our 
"  fondest  dreams "  shattered  by  cold  and  flinty 
matters  of  fact,  nor  is  it  good  for  the  sexes  that 
they  should  be.  I  grant  you,  madam  or  made- 
moiselle, an  it  please  you,  that  convention  has  ever 
credited  women  with  many  more  virtues  than  they 
possessed  or  possess,  and  has  been  charitably  blind 
to  the  many  shortcomings  which  they  possess  and 
have  always  possessed.  I  will  also  grant  you,  dear 
lady,  that  the  "  celestial  "  woman  we  see  occasion- 
ally represented  in  plays  and  pictured  in  novels 
exists  only  in  the  imaginations  of  their  creators,  that 
she  does  not  truly  represent  woman  as  she  really  is. 
She  may  be  taken  as  woman  as  man  would  like  her 
to  be,  as  he  would  make  her  had  he  the  moulding 
of  her.  It  is  only  now  and  again  that  a  dramatist 
or  novelist  has  the  moral  courage  to  represent 
woman  as  he  actually  sees  her.  The  woman  of 
his  pen  is  a  mere  figment  of  his  brain. 
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All  this,  admitted.  But  I  repeat,  do  not  destroy 
the  pleasing  illusions,  for  it  is  in  our  idealistic 
imaginings  that  we  seek  refuge  from  the  cold, 
unsympathetic  and  discouraging  region  of  facts. 
We  know,  we  men,  only  too  weU  and  bitterly,  that 
really  good  women  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer 
every  day  as  they  become  "  emancipated."  Slowly 
but  surely,  through  the  demoralising  influence  of 
commerce,  women  are  becoming  a  hybrid  race, 
neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red-herring.  Where 
do  you  think  a  woman  looks  noblest — at  the  head 
of  her  household,  tending  her  offspring,  or  perched 
on  an  office  stool,  plj^ng  a  pen  ?  Alas !  we  also 
know  that  women  are  more  and  more  shirking  their 
natural  functions  of  motherhood,  more  and  more 
are  they  striving  to  oust  men  from  their  legitimate 
spheres  of  activity,  for  which  they  are  themselves 
extremely  ill-adapted.  Thus  they  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  and,  indirectly,  those  of  the 
criminal  community.  What  is  their  ultimate  am- 
bition ?  Have  they  ever  asked  themselves  ?  Do 
they  wish  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  male  sex 
while  they  retain  those  of  their  own  ?  Do  these 
rebellious  daughters  of  Eve  hold  man  blameworthy 
for  the  accident  of  their  sex  ?  Or  nature  ?  Or 
their  Maker  ?  Do  they  wish  to  emancipate  them- 
selves out  of  their  natural  position  in  the  scheme  of 
life  ?  What  is  their  real  grievance,  and  against 
whom  do  they  conceive  it  ? 

Further,  it  is  but  too  true  that  should  you  by 
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chance  tell  this  kind  of  woman  that  she  should  be  at 
home,  caring  for  her  children  and  her  husband,  she 
will  reply  contemptuously,  as  though  you  had 
suggested  something  degrading  and  that  was  be- 
neath her.  The  attitude  of  such  fooUsh  women  is 
as  though  they  were  saying,  "  What  are  you  men, 
after  all  ?  We  are  as  good  as  you,  if  not  better  !  " 
Naturally  and  of  course  they  are  in  some  respects, 
and  equally  naturally  and  of  course  in  other  respects 
they  are  not.  But  that  is  a  mere  detail.  Not  long 
ago  a  certain  female  acquaintance  of  the  writer's, 
a  lady  who  for  many  years  had  waged  a  long  and 
bitter  war  against  everything  masculine,  stated 
that  not  only  was  chivalry  dead,  but  that  it  had 
never  existed.  I  suppose  human  speech  could 
hardly  be  put  to  a  more  contemptible  and  feeble 
purpose.  Either  the  woman  had  never  read  history, 
or  she  was  telling  a  deliberate  lie.  I  think  the  latter 
the  more  probable,  for  in  the  gratification  of  mean 
spite  a  certain  class  of  women  are  capable  of  in- 
dulging in  any  kind  of  falsehood. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  what  really  foolish  and 
mendacious  things  a  rebellious  and  narrow-minded 
woman  will  say.  The  lady  in  question,  who  had 
admittedly  had  a  bad  husband,  also  declared  upon 
one  occasion  that  she  wished  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  man  !  She  was  in  fact,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  at  relentless,  splenetic,  and  unreasoning 
war  with  the  whole  male  sex.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  vindictive  spirit  which  inspired 
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and  inspires  this  woman — for  she  still  survives,  old 
in  years  though  still  energetic  in  her  sex  animosity 
— also  inspires  many  of  the  mihtant  and  violent 
suffragists  whose  tactics  and  general  behaviour 
arouse  the  detestation  of  every  healthy-minded  man 
and  woman.  In  fact  they,  the  mihtant  suffragists, 
approached  this  old  lady  a  short  time  ago,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  walk  at  the  head  of  one  of 
their  street  processions  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration.  The  feeble  and  infirm — physically 
infirm — old  protagonist  smiled  at  the  idea  and  did 
not  at  all  seem  to  reHsh  the  "  compHment  "  paid 
her  by  her  younger  sisters  in  rebellion.  Even  this 
energetic  old  would-be  female  "  reformer,"  with  all 
her  perfectly  acrid  animosity  against  the  male  sex 
in  general,  felt  herself  superior  to  taking  part  in 
the  "monkey-tricks"  of  the  younger  generation, 
which  invariably  landed  them  within  the  precincts 
of  a  prison,  with  the  "  cause  "  so  much  the  worse 
off  for  it. 

The  hfe-story  of  the  old  lady  in  question,  between 
whom  and  the  mihtant  suffragists  of  to-day  there 
is  at  least  a  spiritual  bond  of  sympathy,  has  certainly 
been  a  remarkable  one.  She  began  with  a  genuine 
grievance  and,  woman-hke,  did  not  rest  until  she 
had  worked  it  into  a  positive  all-round  nuisance. 
She  lashed  herself  into  a  state  of  fury  and  hit  out 
right  and  left,  irrespective  of  persons  and  motives. 
Because  one  or  two  men  had  unquestionably 
wronged  her — had  grievously  wronged  her,  if  you 
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will — for  which  wrongs  she  was  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  redress,  she  conceived  an  unreason- 
ing, unbridled,  and  insatiable  hatred  of  all  male 
human  beings  and  of  the  institutions  for  which 
they  were  answerable  in  the  social  system.  This 
same  kind  of  childish  irritabiUty  and  animosity 
inspires  the  militant  section  of  the  suffragists  of 
to-day,  who,  because  the  demands  they  have 
shrieked  for  have  not  been  promptly  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  have  temperamentally  lashed  them- 
selves into  a  fury  against  everybody  and  everything 
masculine  or  of  masculine  origin.  No  sane  Legisla- 
ture can  allow  itself  to  take  serious  notice  of  such 
conduct,  except  to  punish  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  open-air  demon- 
strations by  women  have  gone  beyond  mere  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity  of 
certain  legislative  reforms  being  introduced,  and 
through  the  medium  of  opposition  and  the  infliction 
of  expedient  and  well-merited  punishment  have 
developed  into  bitter  sexual  revolt.  This  mental 
distemper,  in  addition  to  finding  vent  in  acts  of 
lawlessness  and  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property  on  the  part  of  those  most  rabidly  affected, 
must  also  circulate  more  or  less  generally,  like  a 
poisonous  virus,  throughout  the  whole  female  sex, 
thus  influencing,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  collective  attitude  of 
women  towards  men.  Indeed  this  is  quite  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer.    To  those  who  write 
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for  publication  on  the  subject  it  is  made,  some- 
times humorously,  sometimes  unpleasantly,  obvious. 
For  instance,  when  I  recently  pubhshed  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  women  and  crime,  I  became  the 
recipient  of  many  letters  from  women  who  ap- 
parently had  the  female  "  cause "  at  heart,  or 
thought  they  had,  and  who  were  in  consequence  not 
"  nice  "  in  the  manner  they  commented  on  the 
contents  of  my  book.  I  quote  one  as  a  sample  of 
the  bulk  : 

"SENT   TO   (SEVERAL    PAPERS). 
"  With  an  Amused  Woman's  Compliments. 

"  The  funniest  thing  I  have  read  for  a  long  while 
is  a  quotation,  in  a  review,  from  a  book  (written  by 
one  styled  Hargrave  L.  Adam)  called  '  Woman  and 
Crime.' 

"  In  order  to  prove  what  terrible  criminals  women 
can  be,  he  states  that  good  and  devoted  women 
have,  curiously  enough  (  !  ?),  nothing  Like  the 
influence  over  men  that  bad  women  exercise.  That 
most  men,  therefore,  are  proved  by  his  own  showing 
to  be  unworthy  of  anything  but  the  companionship 
of  '  bad  women,'  doesn't  somehow  appear  to  have 
struck  the  talented  !  ' 

"  (Congratulations.    Try  again.)" 

Then  follows  a  name  at  the  foot,  "  Lady  S 

S.  S ."     I  refrain  from  giving  the  name  in  full 

for  obvious  reasons. 

There  is  certainly  something  peculiar  about  the 
above  letter.  The  handwriting  is  like  that  of  a 
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scullery-maid,  while  the  mental  feebleness  displayed 
in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  must  be  obvious  to  the 
reader.  If  it  did  really  emanate  from  a  "lady," 
then  either  she  must  have  received  a  curious  kind 
of  education  or  there  is  something  deficient  in  her 
mental  armour.  I  think  it  very  likely  she  is  a 
militant  suffragist,  suffering  from  the  mental  dis- 
temper which  I  have  already  alluded  to.  I  doubt 
if  the  newspapers  she  says  she  sent  this  lucubration 
to  inserted  it ;  at  all  events  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  ever  appeared  in  any  of  them. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  had  the  authorities  at 
first  dealt  adequately  with  the  gang  at  the  head  of 
the  militant  movement,  an  end  would  have  been  put 
to  it  long  ago.  Had  they  administered  a  "  whiff 
of  grapeshot  "  to  the  Pankhursts  and  their  con- 
federates, for  instance,  they  would  have  prevented 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  and  mischief  which  has 
since  been  worked.  But  it  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  never  yet  made  any  real  attempt  to 
suppress  what  has  always  been  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  criminal  conspiracy.  They  have  the 
power  to  do  so,  or  can  very  soon  obtain  it.  Nor  is 
the  remedy  very  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  those  who  incite  the  weak- 
minded  following,  should  be  incarcerated  in,  not  a 
prison,  but  a  lunatic  asylum.  Heavy  fines  should 
also  be  inflicted  and  enforced.  All  their  available 
funds  should  be  thus  confiscated,  for  even  a  criminal 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  "  sinews." 
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A  Bill  should  then  be  passed  through  the  House 
making  it  an  indictable  offence  for  anybody  to  con- 
tribute money  towards  the  funds  of  the  conspiracy, 
such  an  act  constituting  them  accessaries  before  the 
fact  in  any  of  the  criminal  deeds  subsequently 
perpetrated  by  members  of  the  conspiracy.  With- 
out funds  this  movement  would  cease  to  exist  in 
a  very  short  time.  At  the  same  time  the  Press 
might  be  in\dted  to  remain  silent  concerning  their 
criminal  exploits.  The  conspiracy  would  then  die 
of  inanition. 

In  considering  the  relative  positions  of  the  sexes, 
the  point  I  am  striving  to  make  is  this  :  With  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  rebellious  women  of  to-day 
there  is  something  more  actuating  them  than  a 
desire  to  see  certain  legislative  reforms  brought 
about,  something  more  than  a  desire  to  achieve 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  parliamentary  elections. 
For  years  prior  to  the  active  demonstrations  of  the 
militant  suffragists,  as  they  are  called,  women  had 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  rebellious, 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life, 
more  and  more  neglectful  of  their  domestic  functions 
and  churlish  towards  the  opposite  sex.  If,  as  the 
old  lady  above  referred  to  says,  chivalry  is  indeed 
dead,  then  woman  herself  by  her  own  unfeminine 
behaviour  has  killed  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
still  exist  for  those  who  are  truly  women,  but  not- 
for  those  who  profess  to  be  above  femininity.  While 
women  are  complaining  that  chivalry  does  not  exist, 
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they  are  by  their  own  behaviour  showing  that  they 
do  not  want  it,  that  they  would  scorn  to  receive 
it.  What,  by  the  way,  is  chivab-y  ?  We  are  told 
that  it  is  bravery  and  courtesy  displayed  by  the 
strong  towards  the  weak.  If,  then,  madam,  you 
profess  to  be,  as  by  word  and  deed  you  do  frequently 
profess  to  be,  "  as  good,  if  not  better  "  than  man  in 
all  things,  the  chivalry  will  henceforth  have  to  come 
from  you.  It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  as  doubtless  it  wiU  be  within 
the  memory  of  the  reader,  when  it  was  the  custom  of 
men  to  extend  little  courtesies  and  kindnesses  to- 
wards women  in  public  places,  not  because  they  were 
necessarily  entitled  to  such  considerations,  but  as 
a  result  of  the  presence  in  them  (the  men)  of  the 
sentiment  of  chivalry.  Thus  it  was  quite  the  thing 
for  a  man  to  give  up  his  seat  to  a  woman  in  a  crowded 
public  conveyance,  even  to  transfer  from  the  inside 
of  a  'bus  to  the  top  while  it  was  raining.  But  when 
at  length,  in  response  to  such  offers  to  incur  personal 
inconvenience  "  to  oblige,"  men  usually  received  a 
curt  and  rude  refusal,  or  dumb  and  haughty  accep- 
tation, they  naturally  deemed  it  advisable  to  dis- 
continue the  practice,  and  it  is  now  almost  obsolete. 
These  are  admittedly  trifles,  but,  like  straws,  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  "  way  the  wind  blows."  The 
rudeness  of  certain  women  nowadays  is  notorious 
and  intolerable.  This  deterioration  in  their  moral 
character  dates  from  the  time  they  first  drifted  into 
male  spheres  of  activity.    They  have  since  gone 
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brusquely  striding  on  until  they  would  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  superlative  degree  of  obnoxiousness 
in  the  form  of  the  militant  suffragist.  For  years  a 
certain  class  of  women  have  been  metaphorically 
turning  their  noses  up  at  men,  while  they  have 
regarded  domestic  duties  as  quite  beneath  them. 
And  the  number  of  such  undesirable  females  is 
constantly  increasing.  Doubtless  our  peculiar 
methods  of  education  have  a  good  deal  to  do  \rithit. 

The  more  this  sort  of  thing  increases  the  worse  it 
will  be  for  the  community  at  large.  The  family  is 
the  unit  of  the  nation,  the  home  the  foundation  of 
the  family.  Anything  that  tends  to  upset  this  state 
of  things,  as  the  so-called  "emancipation"  of 
women  does,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  That  way  lies  national 
disaster  and  decay. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  with  the  police  and 
criminologists  generally  that  female  criminals  are 
infinitely  worse  than  the  worst  of  male  criminals. 
When  a  woman  sets  out  to  lead  the  ungodly  Hfe  she 
soon  becomes  \dle  in  the  extreme.  There  are  many 
such  women  who  have  never  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  police — women  who  prey  upon  the 
male  members  of  society,  whose  one  aim  in  hfe  is 
the  possession  of  money,  which  they  will  obtain  at 
aU  hazards  and  any  cost — at  the  cost  of  self-respect, 
of  human  happiness,  yea,  of  human  hfe  itself — the 
very  lust  of  living  !  ^ 

*  See  chapter  on  the  law  of  libel. 


CHAPTER    III 

MARRIAGE  AND   CRIME 

Dr.  Albert  Wilson,  in  his  "Education,  Personality, 
and  Crime,"  says — 

"  The  greatest  boon  to  the  nation  would  be  a 
Marriage  Bureau,  scientifically  conducted  under 
Government  control.  Wise  supervision  is  to  be 
desired  for  the  young,  to  prevent  foolish  and  thriftless 
unions,  while  many  valuable  members  of  both  sexes 
are  yearning,  in  a  state  of  bitter  disappointment,  for 
a  healthy  offspring.  On  the  other  hand  the  vast 
number  of  misfits  in  the  present  speculative  methods 
of  marriage  is  the  cause  of  much  domestic  misery 
and  crime  ;  whereas  in  our  modern  civilization 
marriage  is  a  duty  requiring  much  judgment  and 
very  careful  selection.  Ignorant  marriage  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  heavy  burden  of  disease,  lunacy, 
and  crime." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  modern  marriage 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
criminal  statistics.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  influence  women  have 
upon  the  relative  spheres  of  human  activity,  of 
marriage  and  crime.     With  all  due  deference  to  the 
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members  of  the  "  fair  sex,"  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  submit  that  in  every  respect  women  play 
a  far  more  important  part  in  the  crime  of  the  coun- 
try, nay  of  the  world,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
And  it  is  because  chivalry  is  not  nearly  dead  that 
women  are  not  given  full  credit  for  the  evil  they 
work  in  this  direction.  In  the  business  of  marriage 
in  relation  to  crime  women  are  most  vitally  con- 
cerned. There  is,  alas !  unquestionably  a  connection 
between  the  church  and  the  gaol.  If  modern  mar- 
riage were  what  it  might  be,  what  every  right- 
thinking  man  would  make  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  would  not  be  anything  Uke  the  amount  of 
crime  that  exists  at  the  present  day.  Although 
women  are  themselves  culpable  in  this  matter  in 
various  ways,  the  institution  of  modern  marriage  is 
itself  a  source  of  widespread  mischief.  One  must 
readily  approve  of  Dr.  Wilson's  suggestion  for  a 
"  Marriage  Bureau,"  which  should  be  devoted  to 
bringing  about  wise  and  healthy  marriages.  Dr. 
Wilson  goes  on  to  classify  human  beings  under  four 
different  temperaments,  namely,  the  Nervous,  the 
Sanguine,  the  Bilious,  and  the  Lymphatic.  He  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  how  bad  it  must  be  for  the 
offspring  if  two  persons  of  unsuitable  temperaments 
become  united  in  wedlock.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
two  persons  of  nervous  temperament,  which  would 
probably  be  productive  of  offspring  of  an  extremely 
neurotic  nature. 

Marriage  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest,   of 
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never-diminishing  attraction  to  statisticians.  Sta- 
tistics, it  has  been  frequently  declared,  may  be  used 
to  prove  almost  anything,  to  produce  the  most  elusive 
and  plastic  results,  to  confirm  or  confute  any  argu- 
ment adducible.  The  incessant  and  persistent  cry 
for  "  dates  "  is  nothing  to  the  insistent  call  by  the 
argumentative  and  the  super-subtle  for  statistics. 
You  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
people  that  a  certain  man  or  certain  men  are 
dishonest  by  a  mere  bold  assertion  or  bald  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  if  you  can  frame  such  an  in- 
dictment, however  vague,  in  a  ramified  border  of 
statistics,  you  will  at  once  receive  credence  wide- 
spread and  cordial.  Thus  some  time  ago  in  a 
book  I  pubhshed  I  made  charges  against  the 
various  members  of  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the 
law,  giving  concrete  fact  on  concrete  fact  in  con- 
firmation of  the  submission  I  advanced,  and  in  the 
end  I  was  in  effect  told,  "  Yes,  no  doubt  you  are 
correct,  but  what  we  should  hke  is  more  evidence." 
Now,  had  my  charge  been  embodied  in  a  mass  of 
statistics  I  should  at  once  have  obtained  an  un- 
quaUfied  verdict  of  Guilty  against  those  I  had 
denounced.  But  in  the  present  volume  I  shall 
return  to  the  charge,  when  I  hope  to  be  more  con- 
vincing, although  still  without  much  aid  from 
statistics. 

Periodically  for  many  years  statisticians  have 
been  informing  us  that  marriages  in  this  country  are 
on  the  decline,  supplementing  their  confident  state- 
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ments  with  dark  hints  of  the  possible  imposition  of 
a  tax  on  bachelors.  They  have  also  advanced 
various  reasons  to  account  for  the  supposed  in- 
creasing unpopularity  of  the  marital  state.  I  have 
myself  made  independent  investigations  on  the 
subject  in  various  directions,  including  the  marriage 
mart  of  Doctor's  Commons,  where  the  Warden  re- 
ceived me  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  incubating 
eye.  However,  he  became  less  suggestive  when 
he  knew  I  had  called,  not  for  a  "  special  licence," 
but  for  opinions  and  facts.  Thus  from  various 
places  I  have  gleaned  the  following  contributory 
causes  of  the  alleged  decline  in  marriages  :  Women's 
growing  independence  and  capacity  for  self-support 
and  consequent  independence  of  spirit  ;  the  expense 
and  extravagance  of  modern  wives,  which  deters 
young  men  from  incurring  the  Uability  ;  the  gener- 
ally anaemic  condition  of  trade  and  the  lowness  of 
wages,  which  makes  marriage  a  luxury  unattainable 
by  the  average  working  man  (including  clerks)  ; 
and  the  unsuitabihty  of  young  women  of  to-day  to 
fulfil  the  offices  of  wives  and  mothers,  brought  about 
by  faulty  upbringing  and  irrational  education,  which 
also  deters  young  men  from  entering  the  "  blessed 
state." 

Although  there  may  be  some  truth  in  all  these 
statements,  if  we  look  closely  into  them  we  shall  find 
that  not  anyone  of  them  furnishes  adequate  cause  for 
the  decline  of  a  natural  institution.  Whenever  man 
attempts  to  deal  with  and  manipulate  nature's  laws 
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in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  his  own  narrow 
and  faulty  views  he  invariably  comes  to  grief.  The 
statisticians  might  as  well  tell  us  that  mating  among 
birds  is  on  the  decline  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  material  with  which  to  build  nests.  In  short,  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  our  concern  whether 
marriages  are  numerically  less,  which  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  as  what  is  the  condition  of 
marriage  itself  as  an  institution  at  the  present  day. 
Marriage,  although  entered  into  upon  conditions  laid 
down  by  man,  is  still  an  inscrutable  ordination  of 
nature.  If,  as  has  so  frequently  and  dogmatically 
been  stated,  it  proves  to-day  to  be  a  failure,  then  the 
fault  lies,  not  with  nature,  but  with  man.  Nature's 
laws  rarely  err,  man's  laws  err  frequently  and 
grievously. 

A  young  man  and  woman  happily  and  healthily 
married  should  experience  the  greatest  felicity  and 
contentment  this  earth  affords.  It  is  well  for  a 
young  couple  to  be  so  united,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
nation  were  all  its  young  folk  so  situated.  But 
notwithstanding  the  invincible  laws  of  nature,  it 
has  to  be  regretfully  confessed  that  from  what  one 
may  regard  as  constitutional  causes  marriage  has 
been  rendered  both  hazardous  and  burdensome  to 
those  who  essay  or  "  commit  "it.  In  consequence 
thereof  we  often  see  how  what  should  indeed  be  the 
"  blessed  state  "  ofttimes  developes  into  a  condition 
that  not  infrequently  involves  the  dock  and  the 
prison. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  for  surprise  that  a  wise 
and  observant  man  should  pause,  and  pause  pro- 
tractedly, ere  he  enter  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  So 
grievous  has  the  burden  become,  so  numerous  are 
the  liabilities  it  entails,  and  so  few  the  loopholes  of 
escape  from  subsequent  possible  misery  and  degra- 
dation, that  the  step  becomes  fraught  with  infinite 
disastrous  possibilities.  It  is  only  the  shallow- 
pated,  the  hare-brained,  and  the  lustful  unthinking  of 
men  to-day  who  enter  into  matrimony  without  first 
taking  grave  counsel  with  themselves.  We  are  told, 
with  that  smug  fatuousness  and  super-subtle  devout- 
ness  characteristic  of  the  true  hypocrite,  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  therefore  no  act 
of  man  may  dissolve  them.  Glibly  we  have  quoted 
for  our  benefit,  "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined,  let 
no  man  put  asunder,"  and,  to  their  mortal  undoing, 
many  people  are  induced  to  accept  earnestly  this 
preposterous  confounding  of  material  and  spiritual 
things.  Those  whom  God  in  truth  hath  joined  need 
not  the  hand  of  man  to  dissolve  them,  but  many  of 
those  whom  man  hath  joined,  in  the  name  of  God, 
do  surely  and  sorely  call  for  the  hand  of  God  to 
dissolve  them.  The  particulars  of  some  such  so- 
called  "  celestial  "  unions  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  consider. 

That  there  exists  pressing  need  for  reform  in  our 
marriage  laws  I  presume  no  ordinarily  observant 
man  will  be  prepared  to  deny.  The  subject  must 
be  at  the  heart  of  every  man  who  sincerely  desires 
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to  see  the  crime  of  this  country  reduced.  Not  to  be 
too  squeamish,  reform  might  very  well  begin  with 
the  wording  of  the  marriage  service  itself,  which  is 
too  blatantly  outspoken  to  have  anything  about  it 
of  a  "  celestial  "  character.  I  do  not  include  the 
word  "  obey  "  in  my  strictures,  already  objected  to 
by  women  themselves,  for,  rather  than  eliminated,  I 
think  this  might  very  well  be  emphasized.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  women  who  have  objected 
to  this  innocent  little  word,  which  can  and  to  the 
majority  of  them  nowadays  does  mean  nothing, 
have  not  objected  to  any  other  words  in  the  cere- 
mony. Particularly  have  they  not  objected  to  that 
passage  which  pledges  the  man  to  confer  upon  his 
partner  all  his  "worldly  goods,"  etc.  But  that  is 
a  mere  detail. 

What  one  may  term  "  home  "  legislative  reforms 
have  always  been  difi&cult  of  accomplishment  in  this 
country.  It  took  the  best  part  of  a  century  to  pass 
the  humanitarian  measure  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  pro- 
tracted opposition  to  which  it  was  subjected  was 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  justified  by  its  subsequent 
working.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  serious 
results  have  accrued.  As  I  write  the  Divorce  Law 
Commission  is,  after  many,  many  months  of  de- 
liberation, still  "  sitting "  and  still  deliberating. 
One  sincerely  hopes  that  much  practical  good  may 
result  to  a  social  question  which  has  for  many  years 
been  crying  aloud  for  reform.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  man-made  marriages,  to  distinguish 
them  from  so-called  "  celestial  "  unions,  have  been 
for  a  long  time  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular, 
more  and  more  productive  of  evil  to  the  social 
system. 

Marriage  as  arranged  by  man  is  a  very  serious 
business  and  not  the  half-holiday  picnic  which  many 
rash  young  people  would  appear  to  think  it.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  when  a  man  is  married  his 
troubles  begin.  Also  to  his  time  of  tribulation  there 
is  no  period.  It  is  a  kind  of  responsibility  which 
seems  to  increase,  as  it  were,  at  compound  interest. 
And — one  must  face  this  sordid  phase  of  man-made 
marriages,  to  again  distinguish  them  from  the 
aforementioned  "  celestial  "  unions — there  can  be 
scarcely  any  hope  of  success  in  marriage  imless  there 
be  present  a  more  or  less  plentiful  supply  of  money. 
I  repeat  this  fact  must  be  faced,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
by  a  young  man  contemplating  matrimony.  It  is 
one  of  the  "  blessed  "  products  of  civilization.  I 
admit  it  somewhat  deprives  the  otherwise  pleasing 
ceremony  of  much  of  its  fancied  romance  and 
"  poetry,"  reducing  it  in  a  way  to  a  commonplace 
level,  but  the  less  romance  and  poetry  that  is  in- 
corporated into  such  transactions  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  wise  to  leave 
those  sort  of  "  ingredients  "  in  "  love  matches  "  to 
the  professional  novelist,  who  always  gives  erroneous 
views  of  life.     Bread-and-cheese-and-kisses,  with  a 
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cottage  in  the  country,  may  be  all  very  well  in  a 
book  at  six  shillings,  less  twenty-five  per  cent, 
discount,  but  they  are  very  unsatisfying  and  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  dissension  and  much  eventual 
unhappiness  in  real  life.  The  more  "  level-headed  " 
the  young  couple  are  concerning  their  contemplated 
matrimonial  affairs  the  better  and  happier  it  will 
be  for  them.  The  great  essential  for  happiness  in 
married  life  is  health  of  body  and  mind,  A  state 
of  "  ideahsm  "  is  not  a  condition  of  health  in  the 
mundane  affairs  of  Hfe. 

I  am  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  for  it  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  both  the 
male    and    female    crime    of    the    country.     Men 
innumerable  have  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  have  seriously  transgressed  those  same 
laws,  as  a  consequence,  directly  or  indirectly,   of 
their  unhappy  marriages.     Not  infrequently  their 
own  wives — alas  that  one  should  have  to  write  it ! — 
have  been  the  authors  of  their  downfall.     It  is  my 
object  in  making   such  remarks  in  these   chapters 
to  point  out  the  various  means  by  which   women 
contribute  to  the  crime  of  the  country,  means  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  seriously  regarded  by  the 
rule-and-compass  statistician.    Now,  marriage  is  one 
of  these  means,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  plain. 
Many   a   man   has   been  rendered   desperate   and 
criminal  by  the  unhappiness  in  his  married   life, 
brought  about  by  the  behaviour  of  his  wife.     In 
fact  the  more  and  closer  one  looks  into  the  actual 
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part  played  by  woman  in  the  drama  of  Ufe,  the  more 
one  is  impressed  by  the  infinite  resources  she  may 
have  and  does  have  recourse  to  to  render  man 
criminal,  without  herself  appearing  in  culpable  guise. 
"  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now " 

Marriage  furnishes  many  such  weapons  to  an 
evil-minded  woman.  Our  present  marriage  laws 
bear  very  hardly  upon  a  man,  the  more  hardly, 
curiously  enough,  the  more  conscientious  he  is. 
For  instance,  his  wife  may  turn  out  a  filthy  drunkard 
and  bring  up  his  children,  if  she  attempts  to  bring 
them  up  at  all,  in  moral  and  material  dirt,  for  which 
the  law  gives  him  scarcely  any  remedy.  It  is  true 
that  under  certain  circumstances  his  ^^ife  may  be 
"put  away,"  but  she  must  first  be  con\dcted  so 
many  times  in  a  3'ear  of  being  an  "  habitual  drun- 
kard." Now,  a  woman  may  cause  almost  endless 
mischief  in  her  home  by  her  habitually  intemperate 
habits  without  coming  within  this  category,  so  that 
the  remedy  is  a  somewhat  feeble  one. 

A  wife  may  also  develop  a  vicious  mind  and  become 
extravagant,  rendering  her  husband's  home  hell  to 
him  and  financially  ruining  him,  for  which  the  law 
again  offers  scarcely  any  remedy.  I  admit,  to  be 
quite  impartial,  that  a  husband  may  on  the  other 
hand  become  a  drunken  and  violent  brute,  and  there 
is  very  Uttle  escape  for  the  long-suffering  wife.  Or 
he  may  be  a  moral  brute,  although  not  a  "  physical  " 
one,  and  his  wife  may  have  to  share  him  with  the 
drabs  of  the  pavement.     But  the  law^  is  not  only 
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guilty  in  what  it  countenances,  but  also  in  what  it 
does  not  prohibit.  (We  must  look  at  marriage  in 
all  its  phases,  because  its  failings  and  shortcomings, 
its  mischievous  omissions  and  commissions,  all  lead 
to  evil  results,  and  crime  is  but  the  repugnant 
outcome  of  various  kinds  of  weaknesses  in  the  social 
system.)  For  instance,  then,  consumptives  may 
rear  consumptives,  criminals  may  breed  criminals, 
in  short,  the  mentally  and  physically  deficient  of 
all  kinds  may  wed  and  procreate  their  distempered 
species.  It  is  indeed  curiously  ironical  that  breeders 
of  horses  are  most  careful  to  produce  only  from  the 
best  strain,  but  breeders  of  men,  as  it  were,  care  not 
a  brass  farthing  from  what  they  breed,  and  thus 
prolifically  produce  hostages  to  prisons,  to  asylums, 
to  hospitals,  and  to  homes  for  inebriates. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  that  a  large 
percentage  of  children  born  in  this  country  are 
destined  either  for  a  prison,  an  asylum,  a  hospital  for 
incurables,  or  a  drunkard's  grave.  Those  lisping, 
cooing  lips  of  infancy,  which  impart  such  joy  to  a 
mother's  breast,  will,  ere  many  years  have  passed 
over  the  little  owner's  head,  be  uttering  foul  oaths, 
jibbering  meaningless  words  no  more  intelligible 
than  the  sounds  it  is  now  emitting,  moaning  in 
grievous  and  prolonged  anguish,  or  vomiting  filth 
from  a  drink-sodden  body. 

O  the  "  divinity  "  of  man-made  marriage  ! 

Although  one  may  express  a  merely  qualified 
approval  of  statistics  as  proving  existing  conditions 
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of  anything  in  particular,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  a  perusal  of  the  official  returns  of  marriages 
which  I  recently  made,  rendered  some  very  interest- 
ing results,  which  served  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
found "  wisdom,"  if  indeed  further  demonstration 
were  needed,  of  human  marriages.  For  instance,  I 
found  senility  wedding  senility,  senihty  mating  with 
budding  youth,  boy  marrjdng  girl,  girl  marrying 
her  grandfather,  as  it  were,  and  grandam  seeking  the 
marital  solace  of  her  grandson.  And  so  on,  ad 
nauseam.  All  these  marriages,  we  are  told,  were 
made  in  heaven,  being  "  sanctified  "  of  man.  Were 
they  indeed  made  in  heaven,  or  in  a  very  different 
place  ? 

Of  "  unnatural  "  unions  there  are,  alas  !  only  too 
many.  My  investigations  placed  me  in  possession 
of  facts  in  connection  with  such  marriages  as  almost 
to  baffle  belief.  The  evidence  is  of  such  a  delicate 
nature  that  it  may  not  be  given  in  a  book  intended 
for  the  general  reader.  But  it  is  quite  permissible 
to  describe  certain  other  forms  of  "  pecuhar " 
marriage,  as  showing  how  the  solemn  ceremony 
which  is  performed  in  churches  and  other  places  is 
sometimes  "  observed "  by  those  who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  them.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
employ  initials  only. 

J W was  married  to  a  young  woman 

whom  soon  after  marriage  he  found,  to  use  the  young 
fellow's  own  words,  "  he  did  not  care  a  bit  about." 
Curiously   enough — so    singular   a    "  match  "    was 
4 
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this — the  wife  entertained  similar  feelings  towards 
her  husband :  she  "  did  not  care  a  bit  about  him." 
It  was  therefore  a  clear  case  of  "  incompatibility  of 
temper."  For  years  in  consequence  they  lived  the 
Hfe  that  is  euphemistically  known  as  that  of  "  cat 
and  dog,"  during  which  time  the  husband  allowed 
his  wife  to  go  whither  she  listed,  inwardly  hoping 
she  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  divorcing  her. 
She  did.  One  may  very  well  imagine  as  to  how 
much  she  "  cared."  The  action  was  undefended. 
The  divorced  wife  continued  to  live  with  the 
co-respondent,  to  whom  she  was  never  married. 
Eventually  she  left  him  and  became  a  "  Magdalene." 
So  her  tale  was  told.  The  husband,  vowing  he 
would  never  marry  again,  married  again.  He  had 
not  been  married  this  second  time  many  years  when 
"  differences  "  arose  between  him  and  his  wife,  and 
the  latter  left  him.  They  never  came  together 
again.  This  second  wife  also  became  practically  a 
"  Magdalene."  There  were  children  by  both  these 
marriages,  but  what  became  of  them  I  was  never  able 
to  discover. 

The  husband,  then,  who  in  the  first  instance  "  did 
not  care  a  bit  about  his  wife  "  was  now,  as  it  were, 
a  "  grass  widower."  But  as  there  was  no  divorce 
this  second  time  he  was  unable  to  marry  again. 
Thus  he  remained  for  some  time,  both  a  husband 
and  father,  yet  neither.  Then  one  day  he  met  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  ;  or,  shall  we 
say,  "  to  whom  he  took  a  fancy  "  ?     Yes,  I  think 
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that  would  be  more  accurate.  The  situation  which 
the  man  now  found  himself  in  was  one  of  some 
embarrassment.  The  fact  that  he  became  extremely 
"  attached  "  to  the  lady  only  served  to  further 
complicate  matters.  What  should  he  do,  he  asked 
himself.  At  length  he  decided  to  "  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,"  and,  as  it  were,  throw  himself  on  the 
lady's  merciful  consideration.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  with  the  result  that  the  lady,  who  lacked  nothing 
in  worldly  enterprise,  consented  to  take  him,  "  just 
as  he  was,  v/ithout  one  plea."  Thus  the  lady 
became  a  "woman  who  did."  (It  may  here  be 
stated  that  there  are  many  quite  happy  couples 
hving  in  this  condition,  who  have  never  troubled 
either  parson    r  registrar.) 

Well,  the  two  thus  "  came  together  "  and  Uved 
some  years  as  man  and  wife,  the  result  of  the 
illicit  "  union  "  being  several  children.  That 
is  the  condition  in  which  we  shall  leave  them,  with 
the  established  conviction  at  the  back  of  our  heads, 
however,  that  the  future  is  pregnant  of  "possibili- 
ties "  in  connection  %\ith  their  unconventional  Uves. 
I  think  we  may  describe  the  above  as  "  marriage 
d  la  mode." 
The  next  case  is  of  a  rather  different  kind. 

G P was  a  commercial  traveller  who  was 

married  to  a  young  woman  who,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  judge  when  he  married  her,  was  a  perfectly 
sober  and  virtuous  woman.  Of  course  all  men 
marry,  when  they  do  marry,  under  this  estabhshed 
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belief.  There  is  usually  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
not  even  the  smallest  clue  to  warn  the  Benedict 
against  the  fateful  step  he  is  about  to  take.  The 
ceremony  was  duly  performed,  everything  going  off 
as  merry  as  the  proverbial  "marriage  bell,"  the 
young  couple  eventually  "  settling  down  "  to  their 
new  Ufe.  The  husband's  business  took  him  a  good 
deal  away  from  his  home,  with  the  result  that  his 
wife  was  left  not  a  little  to  her  "  own  devices."  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  drawbacks  or  dangers  of 
married  Ufe,  but  how  can  it  be  avoided  ?  One  day 
the  husband  returned  home  as  usual,  put  the  key 
in  the  front  door,  turned  it,  and  tried  to  open  the 
door.  The  latter,  however,  would  not  open  in  con- 
sequence of  some  obstruction  which  prevented  it 
on  the  inside.  The  young  man  thought  it  might 
be  the  mat,  so  closed  the  door  again  and  went  round 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance. 

He  then  walked  through  to  the  front  door,  where 
he  was  astounded  to  fmd  that  the  obstruction  in 
question  was  not  the  mat,  but  the  body  of  his  wife, 
who  had  collapsed  in  the  passage  in  a  drunken  fit. 
This  was  the  first  rude  "  hint  "  he  received  that  his 
wife  was  a  dipsomaniac. 

The  life  which  for  some  time  subsequently  the 
young  fellow  led  at  the  hands  of  his  intemperate  wife 
was  painful  in  the  extreme,  about  which  there  was 
no  trace  of  anything  which  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  imagination   could   be   called   "  celestial."    The 
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wife  became  a  hopelessly  habitual  drunkard,  wreck- 
ing the  man's  home  in  the  usual  dreary  and  debasing 
manner.  Eventually  he  had  her  put  away  in  a 
home,  one  of  those  homes  that  are  supposed  to  cure 
dipsomania  in  women.  They  did  not,  however, 
cure  her,  for  soon  after  her  release  she  resumed  her 
former  ruinous  habits,  going  from  bad  to  worse  until 
death  happily  put  a  period  to  the  misery  of  both. 
In  this  case  fortunately  there  were  no  children. 

We  next  have  to  consider  a  case  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  above — it  is  not  alwaj's  through  the 
medium  of  drink  that  a  woman  may  be  a  bane 
and  a  curse  to  her  husband  and  her  children. 

B L was   married    to    a    woman    who 

entertained  no  sort  of  respect  for  the  marriage  vows 
or  the  institution  of  marriage  generally.  She  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact,  for  she  always  openly  talked 
of  marriage  contemptuously.  She  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  women  who  are  indeed  quite  unfit  for  the 
marital  state,  a  woman  who,  rather  than  be  "  tied  " 
to  one  man,  should  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  kind 
of  "roving  commission."  In  due  course  of  time 
the  wife  in  question  "  committed  "  herself  with 
another  man,  under  what  circumstances  need  not  be 
particularized  here.  The  husband  discovered  his 
wife's  "  httle  sHp,"  and  a  separation  took  place. 
There  were  children,  the  existence  of  which  always 
complicates  these  matrimonial  "  differences."  Then 
the  wife  in  question,  instead  of  displa>dng,  even  if 
she  did  not  feel,  penitence,  grew  vindictive  and, 
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backed  and  encouraged  by  the  law,  pursued  a 
system  of  persecution  of  her  husband  which  has  no 
parallel  within  my  knowledge.  It  began  over  the 
question  of  maintenance  money,  was  continued  in 
the  form  of  incurring  indebtedness  in  the  husband's 
name,  the  diffusion  of  abominable  lies,  demands  for 
increase  of  maintenance,  visits  to  the  husband's 
employers,  the  procuring  him  dismissal  from  every 
situation  he  obtained — the  woman  followed  him 
from  place  to  place — and  culminated  in  the  husband 
having  to  serve  several  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Having  served  one  term  of  imprisonment  and  been 
released,  he  was  usually  at  once  again  arrested  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  and  sent  back  to  prison.  The 
persecution  continued  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
irretrievably  ruining  the  man  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  wronged  by  his  atrocious  wife.  The 
student  of  criminology  will  not,  it  is  safe  to  say,  be 
readily  surprised  at  anything  a  vindictive  woman 
may  be  guilty  of,  but  it  is  certainly  little  short  of 
staggering  that  the  law,  ass  as  it  is  proverbially  said 
to  be,  should  allow  itself,  not  only  to  countenance, 
but  to  actually  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
above  system  of  persecution.  The  woman  ex- 
perienced very  little  if  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
committal  orders  upon  the  most  flimsy  evidence, 
whenever  she  or  her  "  legal  representative  "  applied 
for  them.  Frequently  the  husband  was  refused 
even  a  bare  hearing. 

The  irony  of  the  above  case  is  acute.    The  hus- 
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band,  the  wronged  and  persecuted  man,  appears  in 
"  criminal  statistics  "  ;  the  wife,  the  arch-schemer 
and  relentless  contriver  of  her  husband's  social 
destruction,  is  made  no  mention  of  !  So  much  for 
statistics. 

Just  one  more  case  : 

Mr.  M was  married  and  kept  a  retail  business, 

in  which  he  had  invested  all  his  capital.  His  wife 
proved  a  kind  of  all-round  bane  to  him.  She  secretly 
robbed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  unable 
to  meet  his  engagements,  and  so  failed  in  his  business. 
But  before  this  happened  his  ^vife  had  exhibited  an 
obvious  predilection  for  another  man,  \\ith  whom 
she  eventually  eloped,  taking  with  her  the  only  child 
of  the  marriage,  a  httle  girl,  of  whom  the  father  was 
very  fond.  This  state  of  things  so  preyed  upon  the 
man's  mind  that  he  took  to  the  national  curse  and 
went  the  steep  and  broad  road  to  the  "  dogs."  His 
health  as  a  consequence  became  hopelessly  impaired. 
He  still  longed  for  the  societ}^  of  his  child,  and  even 
entertained  a  Ungering,  feeble-minded  infatuation 
for  the  woman  who  had  been  nothing  but  a  curse 
to  him.  This  sentiment  was  quite  characteristic 
of  the  man  who  had  allowed  himself  to  become  a 
slave  to  intoxicants.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
woman  who  takes  every  possible  mean  and  con- 
temptible advantage  of  her  happening  to  possess  a 
stronger  will  than  that  of  her  husband,  utilizing  the 
natural  affections  as  means  to  her  end. 
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Well,  a  somewhat  belated  "  reconciliation  "  of  a 
kind  took  place  between  Mr.  M and  his  "  de- 
voted "  wife,  the  part  the  latter  played  in  it  being 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  man  with  whom  this 
brazen  and  shameless  adulteress  had  been  living 
was  installed  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  were  now  living.  Surely  this  is 
to  view  woman  in  her  vilest  mood  ! 

The  "  reconciliation,"  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  unhappily,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say 
happily,  the  husband  soon  died.  So  that  death 
again  discreetly  put  a  period  to  a  most  distressing 
story  of  "  marital  bliss." 

The  above  case  is  also  ironical.  It  seems  at  all 
events  to  cast  a  jibe  at  the  law.  Many  a  man  or 
woman  has  been  sent  to  prison,  a  convicted  criminal, 
who  has  never  caused  a  third  of  the  mischief  brought 
about  by  such  women  as  "  Mrs.  M ." 

Again,  so  much  for  statistics  !  How  much  longer 
are  we  to  wait  for  the  law  which  shall  make  such 
cases  of  adultery  as  the  above  punishable  offences, 
as  they  should  be  made  ? 

The  above  are  only  sample  cases,  as  it  were,  of 
the  large  bulk.  One  can  only  quote  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  of  the  kind  which 
exist  at  the  present  day.  A  good-sized  volume  might 
be  filled  with  them.  I  repeat,  are  such  marriages 
as  the  above  made  in  heaven,  or  in  quite  a  different 
place  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  such  unions,  although 
they  do  not  find  any  place  in  criminal  statistics  so 
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far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  must  inevitably 
play  no  innocuous  part  in  the  aggregate  crime  of 
the  country  ?  In  all  circles  of  society  mad,  foolish, 
and  destructive  marriages  are  being  daily  entered 
into.  For  the  majority  of  them  the  step  is  an 
irrevocable  one,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  But  the  worst  marriages — the  maddest  and 
most  foolish — are  contracted  in  that  exclusive  and 
privileged  coterie  known  as  "  society,"  although  the 
consequences  are  not  so  mischievous  to  the  social 
system  itself  or  so  bitter  to  the  parties  nearest 
concerned,  as  they  are  among  what  are  known  as 
the  "  lower  orders."  With  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  "  position  "  marriage  failures  may  be  rendered 
much  less  burdensome  than  when  the  parties  are 
poor — in  fact,  all  our  laws  press  harder  upon  the  poor 
than  upon  the  rich.  In  a  land  of  banknotes  and 
beefsteaks  money  will  purchase  almost  anything, 
even  immunity  from  the  operation  of  the  laws 
themselves. 

Marriage,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  frequently 
entered  into  in  a  wholly  wrong  spirit,  the  period  of 
courtship  being  an  altogether  demoralizing  institu- 
tion. Courtship  is  a  term  of  mutual  deception, 
not  infrequently  culminating  in  unhappy  marriage. 
Courtship  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  a  dream, 
to  which  marriage  forms  the  awakening.  Un- 
questionably there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  mar- 
riages if,  during  the  period  of  courtship,  the  couple 
exhibited  to  each  other  their  worse  instead  of  their 
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better  side.  During  courtship  the  woman  strives 
to  look  her  best  ;  if  she  possesses  a  naturally  un- 
pleasant temper  she  will  endeavour,  and  usually 
successfully,  to  conceal  the  fact  by  assuming  a 
geniality  which  is  not  her  own.  The  marriage 
ceremony  having  been  performed  she,  knowing  the 
step  is  irrevocable,  soon  drops  her  mask  ;  she  knows 
there  is  no  further  need  of  dissimulation,  the  deed  is 
done  and  the  man  is  safe.  Thus  the  husband  makes 
unpleasant  "  discoveries "  which  breed  dissatis- 
faction in  him. 

To  be  impartial,  it  is  quite  the  same  with  the  man. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  fond  of  a  glass  or  two,  although 
he  succeeds  in  convincing  his  fiancee  that  he  is  of 
most  abstemious  habits.  After  marriage  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  concealment,  so  he  puts 
in  a  good  deal  of  time  at  public-houses  which  he 
ought  to  spend  at  home.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
what  young  people  will  endure  for  one  another 
while  they  are  courting,  but  how  little  they  can 
tolerate  each  other  after  they  are  married  !  One 
sees  courting  couples  sitting  on  seats  in  open 
spaces  in  pouring  rain,  with  a  north-east  wind 
whistling  round  them ;  or  walking  arm-in-arm 
along  a  crowded  city  thoroughfare,  quite  oblivious 
of  their  humming  surroundings,  absorbed  in  looking 
mashed  turnips  at  one  another.  Frequently  in 
marriage  a  cosy  room  and  a  blazing  fire  are  not 
sufficient  to  draw  them  together. 

Yes,  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  sincerity  and  mental 
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balance  in  modem  marriage  generally,  which  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  crime.  We  shaU  now  bend  our 
steps  to  that  establishment  where  they  are  daily 
kept  busy  dealing  with  those  afflicted  with  the 
latter  social  distemper. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  are  situated  in  a  palatial 
building  of  red  brick  and  stone  at  the  Westminster 
end  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  main  en- 
trance is  at  the  end  of  the  building,  facing  west,  up 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  through  a  couple  of  swing 
doors.  Always  there  is  a  uniformed  man  on  duty  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  and  one  or  more  the  other  side 
of  the  swing  doors.  This  entrance  is  used  only  by 
the  heads  of  the  establishment  and  by  official  and 
distinguished  visitors.  Unless  you  are  really  very 
distinguished  or  privileged  you  would  have  to  use  a 
much  less  pretentious  entrance  round  the  corner  to 
the  right  and  facing  north.  The  latter  is  not  unlike 
the  stage-door  of  a  theatre.  It  is  a  small  entry  cut 
in  the  wall  and  gives  on  to  a  kind  of  narrow  court- 
yard or  lobby,  on  the  walls  of  which  appear  m,any 
bills  and  notices  of  sundry  persons  "  wanted  "  for 
various  crimes — mute  but  earnest  appeals  of  the 
authorities  for  aid  in  tracking  down  the  wrong- 
doer. On  the  right  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
is  a  door,  through  which  we  pass.     We  now  find 
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ourselves  in  a  most  peculiar  apartment.     Let  me  try 
to  describe  it. 

On  the  right  as  we  enter  there  is  a  glazed  partition 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  This  encloses  a  kind 
of  office.  Well  round  to  the  left  is  an  alcove  with 
seats  in  it.  Beyond  this  is  another  door.  Almost 
facing  the  door  of  entrance  is  a  lift  ;  to  the  left  of 
the  Uft  is  a  stone  staircase  ;  to  the  left  of  the  stone 
staircase  is  a  door  leading  to  an  inner  room  ;  to  the 
left  of  this  door  is  a  long  desk  flush  against  the  wall. 
The  place  is  very  gloomy,  almost  with  the  gloom 
of  night.  Nearly  always  artificial  light  is  burning 
here,  small,  comparatively  feeble  Ughts  compared 
with  the  light  of  day,  which  seem  to  make  the 
gloom  more  pronounced.  Appropriate  place  indeed 
in  which  to  begin  a  journey  through  some  of  the 
tortuous  and  lab}Tinthine  byways  of  crime  ! 

Our  eyes  having  become  partially  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  we  are  able  to  discern  the  figures  of  many 
"  uniform  "  men,  who  are  moving  hither  and  thither 
or  lounging  on  the  desk  opposite.  Presently  one  of 
them  advances  quickly  towards  us  and  seems  to 
challenge  our  right  to  be  there.  In  reply  to  his 
look  of  interrogation,  we  mention  the  name  "  Sir 
Melville  Macnaghten,"  and  in  order  to  save  time 
add,  "  by  appointment."  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  not  to  be 
seen  by  anybod}^  who  cares  to  drift  in  from  the 
outer  world.  We  also  give  the  "  P.C."  (vernacular 
for  "  police  constable  ")  our  card.     Whereupon,  and 
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with  a  brisk,  "  This  way,  please  !  "  he  leads  the 
way  up  the  stone  staircase  beside  the  Uft  already 
referred  to. 

We  mount  to  the  first  floor,  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  with  other  and  smaller 
corridors  leading  off  it  on  either  side.  We  now 
begin  to  see  something  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
huge  building.  Also  the  Ught  has  improved.  It  is 
as  though  the  sun  had  emerged  from  behind  a 
thunder-cloud.  We  are  at  once  impressed  with  the 
remarkably  busy  aspect  of  the  place.  It  seems  to 
be  the  fountain-head  of  a  continuous  flow  of  activity. 
All  the  inmates  seem  to  be  constantly  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  making  hasty  and  breathless 
communications  to  one  another  ;  some  carry  papers, 
to  which  they  are  referring  ;  others  are  darting  in 
and  out  of  rooms,  or  hastening  up  and  down  stairs. 
Harsh  and  authoritative  voices  are  to  be  heard  in 
all  directions.  These  voices  combine  and  form  a 
peculiar  kind  of  rumbling  noise,  which  seems  to 
reverberate  menacingly  through  the  corridors,  as 
though  it  were  the  sound  of  the  tumbril  of  the 
trackers  of  criminals  convejdng  the  criminals  them- 
selves to  their  well-merited  punishment. 

We  shall  presently  see  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
all  this  activity.  This  is  the  home  of  the  wolf  that 
never  sleeps.  Night  and  day  it  is  a  ceaseless  war, 
without  truce  or  quarter,  between  those  who  protect 
us  and  those  who  prey  upon  us. 

But  let  us  now  follow  the  "  P.C."  along  the  main 
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corridor,  which  we  do  to  the  very  end.  On  our  right 
are  the  swing  doors  of  the  main  entrance,  already 
referred  to  ;  on  our  left  is  the  beginning  of  another 
corridor,  running  at  right-angles  to  the  main  corri- 
dor ;  there  are  doors  on  either  side  of  the  former, 
and  Sir  Melville's  room  is  a  httle  way  down  on  the 
right.  But  before  being  ushered  into  his  presence — 
he  is  already  engaged  with  somebody — we  are 
shown  into  an  adjoining  room,  in  which  we  await  a 
summons.  It  is  a  small  but  interesting  room  ; 
interesting  because  upon  the  walls  are  photographs, 
all  of  which  we  feel  instinctively  could  "  tell  a 
story."  For  instance,  there  is  a  group  of  men,  all 
dressed  in  a  different  manner,  who  are  detectives 
disguised  in  various  ways  ;  then  there  is  the  photo- 
graph of  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  is  doubtless  the 
sad  evidence  of  the  summary  "  taking  off  "  of  a 
member  of  the  force,  "  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  "  ;  there  are  also  some  interesting  portraits 
of  past  officials.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  rooms 
at  the  "  Yard  "  are  thus  embellished. 

But  now  the  door  of  an  inner  room  opens  and  we 
are  requested  to  enter. 

"Ah,  good  morning  ;   sit  down." 

It  is  the  voice  of  Sir  Melville,  the  quiet,  subdued, 
cautious,  drawhng  voice  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  The  room  is  a  large  and  lofty  one. 
Sir  Melville  is  seated  before  a  spacious  desk.  The 
day  is  cold.     A  fire  is  burning,  rendering  the  apart- 
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ment  by  its  genial  glow  less  severe  and  formal  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  Sir  Melville  is  meditatively 
smoking  a  cigar.  He  has  a  pen  in  his  hand  and 
papers  spread  out  in  front  of  him.  He  motions  to 
a  seat. 

Sir  Melville  Macnaghten,  as  becomes  his  position, 
is  somewhat  reserved  in  manner  ;  shrewdly  pre- 
ferring to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  to  talking 
himself.  He  is  a  tall  man  (which  we  observe  when 
he  rises),  walks  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  has  a 
rather  pronounced  stoop,  which  he  reveals  to  us 
as  he  crosses  the  room  for  some  purpose.  He  has 
done  yeoman  service  at  the  "  Yard,"  the  wearing, 
worr3dng,  and  anxious  life  having  stamped,  it  would 
seem,  an  indelible  mark  upon  him.  He  has  a 
peculiar  slow,  halting  delivery,  as  though  he  were 
weighing  well  every  word  before  giving  utterance 
to  it.  He  is  most  adroit  in  leading  you  away  from 
things  he  does  not  wish  to  discuss. 

"  Well,"  continues  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  much 
time  this  morning  ;  you  know  what  a  busy  man  I 
am." 

Sir  Melville  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
London. 

"  Yesterday  I  was  looking  through  your  photo- 
graph album  upstairs,"  I  observed  ;  "  it  is  not  at  all 
a  cheerful  book." 

"No,  scarcely  an  album  one  would  have  upon  the 
drawing-room  table." 
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"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  photographs  in 
connection  with  the  Clapham  Common  case."  * 

"  Ah,  what  did  you  think  of  them  ?  "  Sir  Melville 
asked  in  a  careless,  non-committal  tone,  while  he 
continued  apparently  absorbed  in  the  papers  before 
him.     He  had  re-seated  himself  at  his  desk. 

^  The  murder  of  Leon  Beron. 


CHAPTER    V 

SOME   CRIMES   DISCUSSED 

Let  me  here  explain  that  the  photographs  in  ques- 
tion, relating  to  the  Clapham  Common  case,  were 
and  are  amongst  the  most  repugnant  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  police  of  this  country — 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  There  were  several 
photographs,  one  showing  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  Leon  Beron,  as 
it  was  found  deposited  under  a  low  bush.  The  face 
was  away  from  the  onlooker  and,  therefore,  in- 
visible. The  head  was  enveloped  with  a  handker- 
chief and  the  body  covered  with  a  heavy  overcoat. 
Though  silent  it  was  a  "  speaking  "  picture.  But 
the  most  repulsive  of  all  was  the  photograph  of  the 
body  which  was  taken  at  the  mortuary.  It  was 
very  trying  to  the  nerves  to  look  at.  In  the  words 
of  an  experienced  officer  at  the  "  Yard,"  it  was 
"  enough  to  make  you  sick."  The  picture  had  been 
made  additionally  weird  by  what  one  may  term  the 
artistry  of  the  operator.  He  had  propped  the  body 
up  against  a  wall,  full  face  to  the  camera.  The 
shoulders  were  "  hunched  "  up,  the  head  was  bare, 
and  the  body  was  still  clothed  in  the  heavy  overcoat 
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with  a  deep  astrakhan  collar.  The  face  was  looking 
straight  at  you — or  rather  it  was  not  actually  looking 
at  you,  as  the  eyes  were  closed — but  it  appeared  to 
be.  The  photograph  was  so  taken  \\ith  a  view  to 
exhibiting  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  injuries 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  this  respect  it  served  the 
purpose  only  too  well.  The  injuries  were  ghastly 
in  the  extreme,  and  displayed  the  perfect  ferocity 
of  the  murder.  I  have  from  time  to  time  viewed 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  have  come  by  a 
violent  death,  and  photographs  of  other  bodies, 
but  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  looked  upon  anything 
quite  so  repulsive  as  the  picture  of  the  body  of  Leon 
Beron.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head,  just  above 
the  temple,  there  was  a  large  hole  where  a  piece  of 
the  skull  had  been  completely  "  gouged  "  out.  All 
about  the  head  and  face  were  other  minor  injuries. 
Down  the  face  ran  four  distinct  tracks  of  blood, 
and  the  face  was  other\dse  spotted  and  smeared  with 
blood  to  the  pattern  of  a  leopard's  skin. 

I  shall  presently  explain  how  the  official  police 
photographer  works.  I  shall  also  have  more  to 
say  about  police  "  exhibits  "  of  this  kind  when  we 
come  to  the  "  Black  Museum." 

"  What  do  those  photographs  tell  3'ou  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Melville,  as  he  continued  his  writing  and  the 
puffing  of  his  cigar. 

"They  tell  me,"  I  replied,  "that  photography 
forms  a  most  invaluable  aid  in  the  work  of  crime- 
investigation.     One  of  those  pictures  makes  certain 
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vital  facts  as  clear  to  me  as  though  they  were  written 
on  the  wall  in  chalk." 

Sir  Melville  looked  up  sharply  and  raised  an 
interrogative  eyebrow. 

"  In  the  first  instance,"  I  continued,  "  the  man 
who  committed  the  murder  was  tall  and  strong, 
and  stood  facing  and  well  above  his  victim.  The 
weapon  he  used  was,  I  should  say,  a  '  jemmy,'  and 
he  held  it  in  about  the  middle — thus — and  brought 
it  down  with  great  force  upon  the  man's  head,  the 
sharp  and  curved  end  downwards,  and  practically 
jabbed  a  piece  clean  out  of  the  skull.  That  accounts 
for  the  injury  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  which 
was  the  first  blow  struck,  rendered  the  man  instantly 
unconscious,  and  practically  killed  him.  The  blow 
was  so  swift  and  terrible  that  the  man  never  uttered 
a  cry  of  any  kind — he  was  felled  like  an  ox.  That 
is  why  the  watchman  who  was  not  far  off  at 
the  time  heard  no  sound.  The  man  afterwards 
belaboured  his  victim  with  the  weapon  thus,  which 
would  account  for  the  existence  of  the  minor  in- 
juries, and,  as  we  know,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  That  last  act  of 
stabbing  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  whoever  the 
man  was  who  committed  the  deed  he  was  well 
known  to  the  victim,  which  made  it  expedient  to 
the  criminal  or  criminals  that  Beron  should  not 
survive  his  injuries.  As  the  tv/o  men — murderer  and 
victim — were  obviously  facing  one  another,  and  the 
injury  in  question  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  victim's 
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head,  the  murderer  must  have  struck  obliquely  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  this  means  he 
succeeded  in  imparting  additional  force  to  his  blow." 

I  here  pause  to  make  what  I  consider  an  interesting 
explanation. 

The  conversation  which  I  am  now  recording 
took  place  very  shortly  after  the  commission  of 
the  murder  on  Clapham  Common  which  caused 
so  much  consternation  and  led  to  one  of  the 
most  sensational  trials  to  be  found  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  The 
man  Morrison  had  only  just  been  arrested,  and 
very  little  e^'idence  had  as  yet  been  taken.  My 
supposition  as  to  the  first  blow  having  been 
struck  obliquely  was  negatived  in  a  very  curious 
manner.  It  \\dll  be  remembered  that  the  Press 
photographer  was  extremely  busy  and  ubiquitous 
during  the  run  of  this  case,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
as  to  call  forth  strictures  upon  himself  from  vari- 
ous sources.  Scotland  Yard  itself  protested  very 
strongly  against  him  and  his  work,  although  not 
publicly.  However,  it  did  so  happen  that  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  photographer  on  a 
certain  daily  paper  assisted  the  police  to  a  valuable 
discovery.  On  the  front  page  of  the  paper  in 
question  appeared  a  large  photograph  of  the  table 
and  empty  chair  in  the  eating-house  where  Morrison 
was  arrested .  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  arrested 
just  after  he  had  sat  down  to  a  meal  and  before 
the  food  had  actually  been  brought  to  him.    The 
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empty  plate  and  the  knife  and  fork  were  still  upon 
the  table  when  the  photographer  in  question 
brought  his  lens  to  bear  upon  them.  Now  it  so 
fell  out  that  Superintendent  Froest,  the  late  execu- 
tive head  of  the  "  C.I.D.,"  happened  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  issue  of  the  paper  in  which  this  photo- 
graph appeared.  When  he  came  to  look  closely  at 
the  picture,  which  was  on  the  front  page,  he  noticed 
that  the  knife  was  on  the  left  of  the  plate,  which 
caused  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
who  had  sat  at  the  table  must  have  been  left-handed. 
This  led  to  inquiries  being  made,  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  Morrison  was  in  fact  left-handed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  man  striking  another 
on  the  head  while  facing  him,  and  with  the  weapon 
held  in  his  left  hand,  the  injury  would  appear  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head. 

Incidentally  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  Press 
can  be,  and  occasionally  are,  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  police  in  the  work  of  crime-investigation. 

I  resume  my  conversation  with  Sir  Melville. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  man  who  committed  the 
deed  was  a  man  with  a  criminal  record — probably 
on  '  ticket.'  I  should  say  he  inveigled  the  man  from 
the  East  End  to  Clapham  Common  so  as  to  ^tt  him 
well  away  from  his  haunts  and  from  people  who 
knew  him  ;  also  the  Common  was  a  pretty  safe 
place  in  which  to  commit  the  deed,  and  in  this 
connection  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  murderer 
was  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood." 
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Here  Sir  Melville  looked  up  sharply  and  snapped 
out  : 

"  You  mean  the  man  in  custody  ?  " 

I  nodded.  Although  I  had  been  referring  to  an 
imaginary  individual,  the  astute  Police  Commis- 
sioner had  correctly  interpreted  my  unspoken 
thought  and  challenged  it  in  his  question. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  he  said  somewhat  impres- 
sively, "  did  you  see  anything  on  the  face  of  the 
deceased,  any  injury,  the  formation  of  which  in  any 
way  resembled  the  letter  '  S  '  ?  " 

This  question  took  me  by  surprise,  for  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  thought  an}-thing  about  the  so-called 
secret  mark  on  the  face.  I  had  in  fact  dismissed  the 
idea  altogether  from  my  mind  as  being  too  far- 
fetched and  romantic  to  be  associated  with  what 
was  merely  a  very  sordid  crime.  But  as  I  had 
scrutinised  the  photograph,  which  was  taken  at 
quite  close  quarters,  most  minutely,  I  must  have 
noticed  the  existence  of  an  injury  of  the  kind  as  a 
striking  peculiarity,  had  it  existed.  I,  however, 
saw  no  such  mark,  and  I  repUed  to  Sir  Melville 
to  that  effect. 

"  Of  course  not  !  "  he  said  emphatically,  "it  is 
all  nonsense.  But  I  think  we've  killed  that  stupid 
stor5^     It  was  just  an  ordinary  murder  for  robbery." 

"  Undoubtedly." 

I  have  already  said  that  Sir  Melville  exercised  a 
most  adroit  method  of  gliding  away  from  a  subject 
he  was  not  disposed  to  discuss.    At  this  stage  of 
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our  conversation  I  tried  to  draw  an  opinion  from 
him  on  a  certain  matter  which  comes  somewhat  near 
the  border-line  of  "  official  secrets,"  but  his  official 
reticence  was  not  to  be  penetrated.  He  suddenly 
evinced  an  absorbing  interest  in  some  books  on  a 
shelf  behind  him :  "  Stone's  Justices*  Manual," 
"  Wills  on  Circumstantial  Evidence,"  Sir  Edward 
Henry's  "  Finger  Prints,"  Sir  Howard  Vincent's 
"  Code,"  etc.  Also  his  cigar  seemed  to  go  out  at 
appropriate  intervals  and  require  re-lighting.  You 
persevere,  however,  and  think  you  may  at  length 
"  draw  "  him,  but  you  have  not  a  chance.  You 
might  be  out  of  the  room  for  any  notice  he  takes. 
What  would  one  not  give  to  have  the  whole  of  his 
mind  !  What  a  book  it  would  make !  Having 
given  up  your  attempt  to  intrude  upon  his  mental 
privacy — he  knows  precisely  when  that  happens — 
he  seems  suddenly  to  recollect  your  presence,  as  it 
were. 

"  Ah,  you — were — talking  about — er — photo- 
graphs," he  mutters  thoughtfully.     "  Yes  ?  " 

Thus  you  are  challenged  to  continue  on  the  same 
subject. 

"  Another  photograph  which  interested  me  very 
much,"  I  resumed,  "  was  that  of  the  victim  of  what 
was  known  as  the  '  Battersea  Flat  Murder.'  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  was  a  curious  case  ; 
what  was  your  opinion  of  it  ?  " 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  did  not 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  case  at  the 
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time  of  its  occurrence,  I  pause  to  give  the  following 
particulars  of  it  : 

A  few  years  ago  an  actor  named  Anderson  was 
found  shot  dead  outside  a  flat  at  Battersea.  No- 
body was  ever  arrested  for  the  crime,  which  has 
consequently  fallen  into  the  category  known  as 
**  unsolved  mysteries."  In  the  flat  above  where 
the  body  was  found  there  lived  a  young  woman, 
with  whom  the  dead  man  had  at  one  time  been 
intimately  acquainted.  The  young  woman  was 
also  known  to  the  deceased  man's  son,  Anderson 
had  become  jealous  of  the  woman,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  he  had  secreted  himself  in  an  empty 
flat  below,  armed  with  a  loaded  revolver,  where  he 
waited  for  the  man  whom  he  believed  had  supplanted 
him  in  the  young  woman's  affections, 

I  resume  my  conversation  with  Sir  Melville  : 

"  I  entertained  several  theories  about  this  case," 
I  replied,  "  in  one  of  which  a  certain  relation  of 
the  deceased  man  was  involved." 

*'  I  know  to  whom  you  refer  ;  we  also  entertained 
the  same  notion,  but  subsequent  investigations 
proved  it  to  be  erroneous," 

"  Yes,  I  also  had  to  dismiss  the  theory.  But  I 
think  I  know  the  truth.  That  photograph  of  yours 
gives  me  the  key." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

Let  me  here  again  pause  to  describe  in  brief  the 
photograph  in  question. 

It  presented  a  close  view  of  the  deceased  man's 
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head,  showing,  as  in  the  case  of  Leon  Beron,  the 
nature  of  the  injuries,  which  it  did  excellently  well. 
It  indicated  quite  clearly  that  the  bullet  entered 
by  the  side  of  the  face,  passed  across  the  latter, 
and  lodged  in  the  socket  of  the  eye  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  bullet  had  entered  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  then  passed  upwards  to  the  eye, 
having  been  diverted  in  its  course  by  the  bones  of 
the  face. 

I  resume  my  conversation  : 

"  You  will  remember  that  a  man  was  seen  climbing 
over  a  wall,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  flat, 
that  he  alighted  on  the  footpath  and  made  off  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Well,  he  was  the  murderer." 

"  Yes,  but  who  was  he  ?  " 

"  As  to  his  precise  identity,  I  cannot  of  course 
say.  I  mean  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name,  what  he 
was,  and  where  he  is.  But  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  he  did  the  deed,  and  I  know  exactly  how  it 
came  about.  In  the  first  place  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  he  was  not  an  intentional  murderer, 
that  the  man  Anderson  was  in  fact  killed  by  mis- 
adventure— with  his  own  weapon." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  his  own  weapon.  Just  think  a 
moment.  We  have  both  dismissed  one  theory, 
both  agreeing  that  it  is  untenable.  Now  there  are 
only  two  other  theories  possible.  They  are  :  A 
burglar,  surprised  by  Anderson  while  '  at  work  ' ; 
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an  admirer  of  the  young  lady  in  the  flat  above,  for 
whom  Anderson  was  waiting.  Take  the  first :  A 
burglar  ?  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when 
most  people  are  still  up  !  No  burglar  begins  '  work  ' 
so  early  as  that,  so  away  goes  the  burglar  theory. 
We  are  now  faced  with  the  only  other  alternative  : 
A  secret  admirer  of  the  young  lady  in  the  flat  above, 
pa3dng  a  surreptitious  visit  to  the  flat.  The  crime 
was  committed  at  the  hack  of  the  flat,  where  there 
was  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the  flat  above.  Young 
women  possessed  of  good  looks  are  very  often 
pestered  by  men  in  this  fashion  ;  I  have  known 
many  cases  where  young  women  have  had  their 
lives  rendered  almost  unbearable  by  the  systematic 
'  attentions  '  of  such  admirers,  who  are  very  often 
quite  irresponsible. 

"  Well,  you  have  the  man  Anderson,  armed  with 
a  loaded  revolver,  secreting  himself  in  the  empty 
flat  beneath  that  occupied  by  the  woman  whom  he 
suspects.  He  has  put  on  slippers  so  that  his  feet 
may  make  no  noise  and  thus  reveal  his  presence. 
He  is  in  a  most  determined  frame  of  mind,  desper- 
ately resolved  to  do  some  man — he  does  not  know 
whom — a  serious  injury.  He  plants  himself  at 
a  window  and  awaits  the  advent  of  the  mysterious 
stranger,  his  loaded  weapon  clasped  in  his  hand, 
ready  for  use.  He  is  no  distance  from  the  staircase, 
which  the  man  wiU  approach,  a  clear  view  of  which 
he  has. 

"  Well,  presently  he  sees  the  man  advancing  to- 
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wards  him,  the  latter  having  approached  the  place 
by  the  same  means  he  afterwards  adopted  in  effecting 
his  retreat,  namely,  by  clambering  over  the  wall. 
The  man  having  arrived  near  the  staircase,  out 
jumps  Anderson  with  his  loaded  revolver. 

"  The  photograph  now  shows  us  precisely  what 
happened." 

"  Well,  what  does  the  photograph  show  us  ?  " 
asks  Sir  Melville,  slowly  and  somewhat  facetiously. 

"It  shows  us,"  I  reply,  "that  the  man,  being 
confronted  with  the  infuriated  actor,  pointing  a 
revolver  at  him,  at  once  closed  with  him,  gripping 
him  by  the  wrists  and  making  frantic  efforts  to 
turn  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  away  from  himself. 
They  are  now  at  very  close  quarters  ;  a  short,  sharp 
struggle  ensues,  during  which  the  man  succeeds  in 
turning  the  weapon  half  round,  bringing  the  muzzle 
to  the  side  of  the  actor's  face.  At  this  moment  the 
weapon  explodes,  injuring  Anderson  as  we  see  in 
the  photograph.  The  bullet  enters  the  face  by  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  passes  obliquely  across  it  in  an 
upward  direction,  lodging,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
socket  of  the  opposite  eye.  Anderson  falls  ;  the 
man,  scared  at  the  tragic  termination  of  the  en- 
counter, makes  a  bolt  of  it,  scampers  back  over  the 
wall,  and  is  gone.  I  am  quite  confident  that  his 
identity  is  known  to  somebody  connected  with  the 
affair,  although  I  may  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
more  precise  about  it.  To  most  people  concerned 
he  came  almost  like  a  shadow  and  so  departed." 
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"  Well,"  agreed  Sir  Melville,  "  it  may  be  so,  for 
the  man  Anderson  was  undoubtedly  a  very  mad- 
headed  individual.  It  may  be  that  he  attacked  the 
man  furiously,  and  the  latter  merely  defended 
himself." 

"  Precisely,  The  firing  was  done  during  the 
struggle,  one  of  the  bullets  taking  effect  as  is  so 
clearly  shown  in  the  photograph." 

This  man — the  murderer — is  probably  walking 
about  the  streets  of  London  at  the  present  time, 
and  may  even  read  this  account  of  the  "  mystery  " 
in  which  he  was  himself,  it  maybe  partly  unwittingly, 
involved.  Such  crimes  as  this  afford  striking 
illustrations  of  how  people  in  London  all  unsuspect- 
ingly may  constantly  rub  shoulders  with  criminals 
and  others  who  have  taken  human  life ;  how,  in 
fact,  one  half  of  London  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives. 

"  You  have  a  most  excellent  photographic  de- 
partment," I  remark  presently. 

"  Yes,"  agrees  Sir  Melville,  "  we  are  very  proud 
of  it.  At  one  time  the  Paris  poHce  were  credited 
with  having  the  best-appointed  photographic  de- 
partment of  any  force  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
doubtless  true  at  the  time,  but  at  the  present  day 
we  are  in  no  way  behind  them." 

**  The  French  police  have  far  more  licence  and 
latitude  allowed  them  in  the  work  of  crime-investiga- 
tion than  is  granted  to  the  police  of  this  country  ?  " 

"  Yes,  far  too  much  Ucence,   I  am  inclined  to 
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think,  which  encroaches  unduly  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Their  methods  would  not  do  at  all 
in  England." 

"  They  also  have  many  more  departments  than 
the  police  of  this  country." 

"  Yes,  they  have  something  to  do  with  almost 
every  phase  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  which 
I  rather  think  is  too  much  poUce  ;  too  much  like 
being  pohce-ridden,  in  fact." 

"  Your  finger-print  department  is  a  very  fine 
one,"  I  remark. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  most  scientific  development  of 
crime-investigation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
fallible. To  Sir  Edward  Henry  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  science  and 
of  the  method  of  classification,  the  latter  being  so 
simple  that  an  identity  may  be  traced  among  many 
thousands  of  records  within  a  few  minutes.  And 
now  I  must  bring  our  chat  to  a  close." 

A  few  moments  later  we  are  joined  by  another 
member  of  the  "  Council  of  Seven." 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  EXECUTIVE   HEAD  ' 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Superintendent  Frank 
Froest.  He  has  already  introduced  himself  into  the 
room  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  \\ithout  my 
knowing  it,  so  accustomed  is  he  to  moving  about 
inaudibly.  I  look  up,  and  there  he  is  at  my  elbow, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  some  papers  in  his  hand. 
He  has  nearly  always  got  papers  in  his  hand,  papers 
which  could  invariably  "  a  tale  unfold,"  but  the 
information,  to  paraphrase  a  line  in  a  popular  play, 
"  is  locked  in  his  bosom,  and  the  Home  Office  keeps 
the  key."  There  are,  however,  some  things  which 
the  genial  "  Super,"  as  his  title  is  sometimes  affec- 
tionately abbreviated,  may  talk  about  without 
violating  the  sanctity  of  "  official  secrets."  Some 
of  these  things  we  shall  presently  be  interested  to 
hear  from  his  hps. 

What  manner  of  man  is  Superintendent  Frank 
Froest  ?  Well,  he  is  a  short,  stoutish  man,  broad 
of  shoulder  and  deep  of  chest  ;  he  has  a  full  face 
with  a  ruddy  complexion,  small  grey  eyes,  which 

*  Written  before  Superintendent  Froest  retired  upon  pension. 
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can  twinkle  like  fireflies  with  amusement,  pierce  like 
optical  gimlets,  dart  visual  forked-lightning,  or 
remain  as  immobile  and  lifeless  as  the  eyes  in  a  wax 
figure  at  Madame  Tussaud's — according  to  the 
attitude  of  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  is  rather  bald, 
what  hair  time  and  the  carking  cares  of  office  have 
left  him  being  pathetically  sparse  and  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  His  manner  is  keen  and  alert  to  a 
degree.  He  walks  with  a  quick,  noiseless  step  ; 
with  but  a  slight  effort  of  imagination  one  might  say 
that  he  was  gliding.  He  talks  quickly  and  in- 
cisively, in  a  voice  which  is  sHghtly  hoarse.  As  his 
hair  is  fast  leaving  him  (he  says  with  a  laugh  : 
"  When  I  first  came  here  my  hair  was  thick  and 
brown  ;  now  look  at  it  !  "),  so  is  his  sight  failing 
him.  To  read  he  invariably  dons  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  But  he  is  still  keen,  able-bodied, 
and  of  virile  mental  fibre. 

Like  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Superintendent 
Freest  has  performed  yeoman  service  for  the  nation. 
He  has  been  over  thirty  years  at  the  "  Yard,"  and 
what  he  does  not  know  about  crime  and  criminals 
is  not  worth  while  you  or  me  inquiring  about.  As 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Melville  Macnaghten,  the  thought 
occurs  to  one,  "  What  a  deeply  interesting  book  of 
reminiscences  he  might  write  !  "  He  has  already 
written  a  technical  work,  but  perhaps  one  of  these 
days  he  may  be  induced  to  put  upon  paper  some 
"  confessions  " — one  never  knows. 

In   a   few  moments   I  have   left   the   Assistant 
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Commissioner's  room  and  am  standing  once  more 
in  the  corridor  without,  in  the  company  of  the 
"  Super."  We  return  along  the  corridor  and  turn 
into  a  room  on  the  left,  not  far  from  the  staircase  up 
which  we  ascended  from  the  sable  depths  of  the 
basement.  The  room  we  are  in  is  a  very  comfortable 
and  well-appointed  apartment — in  a  business  sense, 
of  course.  There  is  a  large  pedestal  desk,  on  which 
is  a  telephone  ;  a  bookcase  full  of  books  ;  many 
pictures  on  the  walls,  mostly  portraits  of  pohce 
officials,  including  one  of  Sir  Charles  Matthews,  the 
PubUc  Prosecutor  ;  there  are  some  nice  easy  chairs 
and  a  thick  carpet  on  the  floor  which  deadens  the 
sound  of  your  footsteps  ;  there  is  a  large  folding 
screen  by  the  door,  which  hides  you  from  the  view 
of  anybody  entering  the  room,  until,  of  com-se, 
the  latter  has  got  well  inside  the  apartment ;  and 
in  the  large,  open  grate  a  cheerful  fire  is  burning. 
The  "  Super's  "  room  is  much  cosier  than  that  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  although  it  is  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  siestas, 
but  for  quite  a  different  use. 

"  Well,"  he  says  in  his  usual  genial,  cheery 
manner,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Sit  down,  won't 
you  ?  " 

I  subside  into  one  of  his  very  easy  chairs.  In  a 
few  words  I  explain  my  mission. 

There  are  several  revolvers  hanging  on  the  walls, 
and  there  is  one  lying  on  the  desk.  Trials  have 
recently  been  made  of  different  weapons  for  the 
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purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  particular  pattern  to  be 
adopted  for  use  in  the  force.  This  was  rendered 
expedient  by  the  recent  murders  of  several  members 
of  the  force. 

During  the  conversation  which  ensues  we  drift 
on  to  the  subject  of  the  familiar  Beck  case. 

"The  other  day,"  I  remark,  "you  said  I  was 
wrong  about  this  case  ;  wrong,  I  mean,  as  to  how 
Beck  came  to  be  arrested  in  the  first  instance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  were.  You  said  that  a  plain-clothes 
man  was  sent  out  with  one  of  the  women  who  had 
been  robbed,  with  a  view  to  her  identifying  the 
'  wanted  '  man  in  the  streets.  That  was  not  so. 
It  was  by  sheer  accident  and  misadventure  that 
Beck  was  arrested  upon  the  first  charge  against  him. 
It  came  about  in  the  following  manner  :  One  day 
one  of  the  women  who  had  been  defrauded  was 
coming  out  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  Victoria 
Street,  where  she  had  been  making  some  purchases. 
Let  me  explain  here  that  these  women  were  not, 
as  many  people  supposed,  ordinary  '  unfortunates,' 
but  were  what  are  euphemistically  called  '  kept 
women,'  or  women  '  living  under  the  protection  of 
a  gentleman,'  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed.  Many  of 
them  were  accompUshed  women,  one,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  being  able  to  speak  several  languages. 

"  Well,  to  resume.  It  so  happened  that  as  this 
woman  emerged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
who  should  be  passing  but  Beck!  Instantly  she 
thought  she  recognised  in  him  the  man  who  had 
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robbed  her,  and  raised  an  alarm.  As  you  know, 
there  is  always  a  commissionaire  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building,  and  to  this  man  the  woman 
appealed  to  detain  Beck.  At  this  juncture  Beck, 
doubtless  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  incident,  did 
a  very  fooHsh  thing  :  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
as  hard  as  he  could  go.  The  woman  naturally 
followed  in  pursuit,  shouting  as  she  went ;  eventu- 
ally a  police  constable  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
into  his  custody  the  woman  gave  Beck,  at  the  same 
time  charging  him  with  having  robbed  her. 

"  What  was  the  constable  to  do  ?  It  was  his 
duty  to  take  the  man  into  custody,  and  he  accord- 
ingly conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
That  is  precisely  how  Beck  came  to  be  arrested  in 
the  first  instance.  Of  course  directly  it  was  known 
that  a  man  was  in  custody,  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery  of  that  kind,  all  the  women 
who  had  been  defrauded  by  the  man  Smith  simply 
flocked  to  the  station,  and  one  after  another  identi- 
fied the  unfortunate  man.  It  is  true  that  some  were 
doubtful  and  one  or  two  even  declared  that  he  was 
not  the  man,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  was  over- 
whelmingly against  him." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  resemblance — the 
supposed  resemblance — between  Beck  and  the  man 
Smith  ?  " 
"  I  never  could  see  any  resemblance." 
"  Nor    I ;     which    makes    the    case    even    more 
astonishing  still," 
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"  Of  its  kind  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  case 
that  has  ever  happened  in  this  country.  But  the 
police  were  in  no  way  to  blame  at  any  time :  they 
merely  did  their  duty  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  do  it." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  It  would  be  well  if  the  public  knew  what  the 
police  have  to  contend  with  through  the  reckless 
swearing  as  to  identity  by  witnesses,  especially  by 
women." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  I  have  many  times  been 
witness  of  it  in  criminal  courts." 

"  But  if  the  first  time  Beck  was  arrested  con- 
stituted a  singular  incident,  the  occasion  on  which 
he  was  arrested  a  second  time  was  even  more  so. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  fatality  hanging 
over  this  man.  You  will  remember  that  after  his 
release  from  prison  the  same  kind  of  robbery  became 
somewhat  frequent  in  the  West  End.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  man  Smith  was  '  at  work  '  again.  It  was 
thought  that  the  man  might  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Euston  Road.  So  I  placed  a  couple  of 
plain-clothes  men  at  the  junction  of  Euston  Road 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  one  of  the  women 
who  had  been  defrauded  being  stationed  on  an 
opposite  corner.  The  latter  was  instructed  to  watch 
the  men  who  passed  along  the  Euston  Road,  and 
when  she  saw  the  man  who  had  robbed  her,  or 
thought  she  did,  she  was  to  make  a  signal  to  the 
detectives.     It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  who 
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should  come  along  almost  directly  after  but  Beck  I 
Just  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  when  one  of  the  defrauded  women  was 
coming  out  of  the  building,  so  he  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  pass  along  Euston  Road  after  the 
woman  in  question  had  been  stationed  at  the  corner. 
As  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  at  once  '  identified,' 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pohce  again  were  in 
duty  bound  to  take  him  into  custody,  which  they 
accordingly  did." 

"  Quite  so.  But  what  about  the  fact  that  one 
man  was  a  Jew  and  the  other  a  Gentile  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  information  was  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  police  at  all ;  we  do  not  take  any  account  of 
body  marks,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  prison  officials 
only.  When  a  man  is  received  into  prison  he  is 
stripped,  and  any  peculiarity  of  physical  conforma- 
tion, or  what  are  known  as  '  body  marks,'  are  noted 
and  entered  in  a  book  specially  kept  for  that  purpose. 
We  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  man's  career. 
Of  course,  we  have  his  photograph  and,  now,  his 
(Smith's)  finger-prints." 

"  Ah  !  That  reminds  us  that  had  the  finger-print 
system  been  in  use  in  those  days  Beck  would  never 
have  been  con\dcted." 

"No,  he  would  not ;  the  mistake  would  at  once 
have  been  discovered." 

"  We  ought  all  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Edward  Henry 
for  introducing  that  invaluable  institution  into  the 
police  force  of  this  coimtry." 
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"  Yes,  indeed.  And  now,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how 
I  arrested  the  brother  of  a  man  prominent  in  French 
politics  ?  You  may  like  to  include  the  particulars 
in  the  work  j^ou  are  engaged  upon." 

When  the  indefatigable  Executive  Head  put  this 
question  an  amusing  twinkle  lurked  in  his  eye^ 
He  mentioned  a  certain  name. 

"  There  are  many  persons  of  that  name  in 
Paris,"  I  remarked.  "Do  you  refer  to  the  brother 
of ?  "  And  here  I  referred  to  a  certain  in- 
dividual. 

"  Yes,"  he  repUed. 

"  Oh,  I  met  him  in  London ;  in  fact,  I  wrote 
an  article  about  him." 

"  Then  your  task  was  a  pleasanter  one  than  mine. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened.  While  the  war 
was  on  it  was  reported  that  diamonds  were  being 
stolen  from  Kimberley,  and  somehow  smuggled  over 
to  England.  In  consequence  we  had  instructions  to 
keep  an  eye  on  vessels  coming  from  South  Africa. 
I  was  myself  at  Liverpool  one  day,  watching  the 
passengers  disembarking  from  a  vessel  just  arrived, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  particular  male  passenger 
attracted  my  attention.  He  was  carrying  a  small 
parcel  under  his  arm.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  look 
of  that  parcel :  it  was  suspicious.  I  kept  the  man 
under  my  eye  for  some  time,  while  I  was  turning  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind.  At  length  I  decided  to 
take  a  bold  step,  one  that  was  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  risk.    I  went  up  behind  him  and 
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suddenly  snatched  the  parcel  from  under  his  arm. 
Instantly  he  turned  round  and  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, '  How  dare  you,  sir  !  '  and  demanded  the 
return  of  the  parcel.  In  reply  I  revealed  my  identity 
and  signified  my  intention  of  having  the  contents 
of  the  parcel  examined.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  when,  sure  enough,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  valuable  diamonds  ! 

"  I  brought  the  man  to  London,  where  fortunately 
there  happened  to  be  a  gentleman,  newly  arrived 
from  South  Africa,  who  was  able  to  identify  the  stones 
in  question  as  having  been  stolen  from  Kimberley. 
The  man,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  turned  out 
to  be  well  known  in  France,  was  accordingly  prose- 
cuted and  eventually  convicted  of  the  theft .  He  was 
sentenced,  if  my  memory  serves  me  at  the  moment, 
to  three  years'  penal  servitude." 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  above 
conversation  was  not  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tions, although  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  the  con- 
venience and  better  understanding  of  the  reader 
I  have  recorded  it  as  though  it  had  been.  There 
were  in  fact  many  interruptions  during  the  chat  on 
the  part  of  subordinate  officials  who  entered  the 
room  either  to  hand  documents  to  Mr,  Froest  or  to 
consult  him  on  some  question  of  departmental 
detail.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was  suspended  for  a 
few  minutes  while  an  official  visitor — probably  an 
officer  from  some  other  division — held  a  conversation 
with  the  "  Super."    The  matter  apparently  was  of 
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vital  importance,  for  the  two  men  remained  closely 
conversing  with  one  another  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  were  probably  settling  between  them  the 
fate  of  one  who  had  either  been  "  taken  "  or  who  was 
"  wanted."  Finally  the  visitor  took  his  departure 
and  the  Executive  Head  returned  to  his  seat.  It  is 
not  possible,  in  fact,  to  carry  on  a  conversation  at 
the  "  Yard  "  very  long  without  an  interruption  of 
some  kind  or  another — such  a  very  busy  place  is  it. 

The  visitor  having  departed,  the  conversation  is 
resumed. 

"  Do  you  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  at  times  to 
induce  the  '  habitual '  criminal  to  go  straight  ?  " 
is  my  next  question, 

"  Extremely  difficult,"  repUes  Mr.  Froest.  "  My 
experience  in  the  matter  is  such  that  I  always 
hesitate  before  believing  the  expressed  intentions 
to  '  go  straight '  of  newly-released  prisoners.  They 
sometimes  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  give  them  a 
helping  hand,  but  I  have  so  frequently  been  dis» 
appointed,  not  to  say  humbugged,  by  such  indi- 
viduals, that  I  am  always  sceptical  as  to  their 
sincerity.  Let  me  give  you  the  particulars  of  a  case 
in  point.  It  occurred  quite  recently.  I  one  day 
received  a  call  from  a  man  who  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  a  penal  prison,  who  expressed  his  firm 
determination  never  to  '  go  wrong  '  again,  but  in 
future  to  live  a  strictly  honest  Ufe.  Would  I  help 
him,  he  asked,  to  fulfil  so  praiseworthy  a  resolution  ? 
I  should  explain  that  the  man  was  an  American  and 
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an  '  habitual '  of  a  very  enterprising  and  persistent 
kind.  He  was  a  burglar-forger — a  most  unusual 
combination.  As  you  know,  habitual  criminals 
invariably  stick  to  one  form  of  crime,  from  which 
they  very  rarely  depart.  The  man  in  question  had 
started  his  criminal  career  as  a  burglar,  making  a 
'  speciahty  '  of  post-offices.  It  so  happened  that 
on  one  of  his  successful  jobs  he  got  possession  of  a 
number  of  cheques,  which  he  forged.  Ever  after 
that  he  combined  the  crimes  of  burglary  and 
forgery. 

"  Well,  when  he  came  to  me  after  his  release  from 
prison,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I,  bearing  in 
mind  the  usual  value  of  post-penal  resolutions,  ex- 
plained to  him  that,  being  newly  released  from 
prison,  he  was,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  full  of  good 
intentions.  But  I  had  so  often  seen  men  in  that 
mental  condition  very  soon  after  make  for  that 
place  which  is  said  to  be  paved  with  those  vows, 
instead  of  taking  to  the  path  which  leads  to  honesty 
and  a  blameless  career,  that  I  advised  him  to  go 
away  and  come  back  to  me  again  in  a  week  or  two's 
time.  Then,  should  he  still  remain  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind,  I  told  him  I  would  see  what  I  could 
do  for  him." 

Here  Superintendent  Froest  paused,  and  gradually 
that  Uttle  eye  of  his  became  irradiated  with  the 
twinkle  which  tells  so  much.  Upon  this  occasion  it 
clearly  indicated  that  he  "  knew  his  man." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  he  went  away,  having 
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promised  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time. 
The  weeks  passed,  but  I  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
contrite  one.  In  fact  I  never  saw  him  again.  But 
I  heard  about  him.  It  appears  that  when  he  left 
me  he  contrived  to  get  possession  of  a  small  sum  of 
money ;  how,  we  need  not  inquire  into  ;  it  might 
have  been  borrowed,  more  Ukely  it  was  stolen. 
Well,  with  this  money  he  crossed  to  America,  where 
he  promptly  resumed  his  old  game,  was  taken,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. So  much  for  his  post-penal  resolutions  I 
It  is  nearly  always  so.  This  man  evidently  had  the 
decency,  after  his  interview  with  me,  not  to  resume 
his  criminal  career  in  this  country.  Or  it  might  be 
that  he  was  afraid  lest  I  should  be  keeping  my  eye 
upon  him.  That  is  the  worst  of  it — you  can  never 
trust  them.     It  is  very  disheartening." 

*'  I  have  heard  somewhat  similar  cases  from 
police-court  missionaries.  Upon  one  occasion,  I 
remember,  a  missionary  was  almost  utiUsed  as  a 
reference  in  a  criminal  enterprise  by  a  released 
convict." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  enter- 
prise and  audacity.  Why,  they  would  give  us  as  a 
reference  if  they  had  half  a  chance  !  " 

At  this  juncture  the  door  was  thrown  open  and 
a  man  walked  smartly  into  the  room. 

In  this  interrupter  we  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest,  for  he  is  none  other  than  Chief-Inspector 
Elias  Bower. 
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At  the  same  time  the  telephone  bell  rings  and 
claims  Mr.  Froest's  attention.  For  the  time  being 
we  have  done  with  the  genial  "  Super,"  and  so  turn 
our  attention  to  the  interesting  personaUty  of  Chief- 
Inspector  Bower. 


CHAPTER    VII 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE   "  COUNCIL  OF  SEVEN  "* 

The  name  conjures  up  many  big  and  interesting 
crimes,  notably  that  known  as  the  "  Moat  Farm 
Case,"  and  the  more  recent  Eastbourne  case,  already 
referred  to,  both  of  which  Mr.  Bower  had  charge  of. 
What  manner  of  man  is  he  ?  Well,  he  is  still  com- 
paratively young  in  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
truding grey  hairs  in  his  head.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  stiffly  buUt,  with  closely  cropped  hair  and  a 
large,  full,  bristly,  dark  brown  moustache;  with 
this  exception  he  is  clean-shaven.  His  eyes,  which 
are  equal  to  assuming  great  and  forbidding  sternness, 
are  also  capable  of  expressing  infinite  merriment. 
He  has  a  square  jaw,  and  impresses  you  as  being 
very  strong  and  muscular.  When  you  shake  his 
hand  you  are  conscious  of  having  hold  of  something 
that  is  endued  with  considerable  power.  If  he 
used  those  hands  in  arresting  you — supposing  you 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caUed  upon  to  under- 
go that  unpleasant  experience — you  would  entertain 

*  Since  resigned  to  take  up  position  of  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  the  Port  of  London. 
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no  sort  of  doubt  that  you  were  really  in  custody. 
He  is,  however,  a  most  kindly  and  considerate 
officer,  never  exercising  his  authority  in  a  harsh 
manner,  I  have  had  many  conversations  with  him, 
and  I  have  always  found  him  ready  to  look  leniently 
upon  the  deeds  of  the  wrongdoer  and  make  every 
possible  allowance  for  him.  He  speaks  in  a  slow, 
thoughtful,  deUberate  manner,  in  a  harsh,  metallic 
voice,  which  at  times  grows  husky.  Like  most 
pohce  officials,  he  is  very  reticent  and  secretive, 
suggesting  much  more  than  he  actually  reveals. 
Needless  to  say  he  is  always  smartly  dressed — all 
the  "  C.L's  "  at  the  "  Yard  "  are  that— and  wears 
"  folders,"  which  he  seems  to  find  rather  useful  in 
filling  up  intentional  pauses  and  breaches  in  con- 
versation which  are  not  intended  to  be  bridged  with 
words.  At  such  times  the  glasses  will  seem  to  have 
gone  wrong  somehow,  or  require  assiduous  rubbing, 
and  so  for  a  few  moments  your  attention  is  focussed 
on  the  "  folders  "  rather  than  the  wearer. 

We  quit  iVIr.  Froest's  room  in  company  with  I\Ir. 
Bower,  who  is  going  to  conduct  us  to  the  photo- 
graphic department.  For  this  purpose  we  have  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  building  ;  but  before  entering 
into  a  detailed  description  of  this  very  interesting 
department  let  us  give  our  ear  to  Mr.  Bower,  who 
will  entertain  us  with  the  particulars  of  some  of 
the  cases  he  has  been  engaged  upon.  Let  us  take 
that  of  the  Moat  Farm  first. 

Before  giving  place  to  Mr,  Bowser  I  think  iphs 
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well  to  refresh  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  main 
facts  of  the  case,  what  is  known  as  the  "  public's 
memory  "  being  very  short. 

It  may,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the 
year  1903  a  man  named  Herbert  Samuel  Dougal 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  one  Camille  Holland, 
a  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living  at  a  house 
known  as  the  "  Moat  House,"  situated  in  a  retired 
part  of  Clavering,  Essex.  The  murder  was  actually 
committed  four  years  before.  The  man  Dougal 
was  first  arrested  while  trying  to  pass  a  forged 
cheque  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This  led  to 
inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Miss 
Holland,  who  had  been  missing  for  so  long  a  time. 
Four  years  before  she  was  supposed  to  have  left 
the  farm  to  go  to  London  and  had  never  been  seen 
since.  On  the  evening  she  disappeared  she  was 
known  to  have  been  driven  out  in  a  trap  by  Dougal, 
who  afterwards  returned  alone  with  the  vehicle. 
Naturally,  when  Dougal  was  arrested  for  forgery, 
suspicion  of  foul  play  arose  in  connection  with  Miss 
Holland ;  in  fact,  everybody  concerned  felt  pretty 
confident  that  the  unfortunate  woman  had  been 
murdered  by  Dougal  and  the  body  disposed  of 
somehow  or  other.  The  problem  of  the  case  was, 
"  Where  was  the  body  ?  "  It  was  at  length  decided 
to  search  for  it  upon  the  farm  itself,  where  it  was 
beUeved  the  body  was  buried. 

Now  at  the  farm  there  were  two  moats,  a  large 
and  a  small  one.     Both  these  were  drained,  and 
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digging  operations  begun.  These  excavations  were 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time,  in  fact  the 
patience  and  persistence  displayed  by  the  police  in 
their  search  for  the  body  of  the  luckless  Camille 
Holland  were  beyond  all  praise.  Let  it  be  said  that 
it  was  second  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  crime- 
investigation  the  police  of  this  country  have 
accomphshed,  which  is  saving  not  a  little.  Well, 
as  is  generally  known,  the  body  was  eventually 
found,  not  in  either  of  the  moats,  but  in  what  had 
formerly  been  a  ditch  used  to  drain  the  farm,  but 
which,  four  years  before,  the  man  Dougal  had  had 
filled  up.^ 

And  in  that  connection  there  are  two  stories  to  be 
told  :  one  by  the  writer  of  these  lines,  the  other  by 
our  friend,  Chief-Inspector  Bower.  I  claim  the 
indulgence  of  the  reader  for  both.  Although  they 
concern  the  same  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  is 
to  say,  as  to  how  the  body  actually  came  to  be 
discovered,  they  do  not  agree  in  details.  It  is  for 
the  reader  himself  to  decide  where  the  discrepancies 
lie.  I  will  tell  my  story  first,  because  the  version 
of  Mr.  Bower  forms  an  answer  to  it. 

My  story  is  as  follows  :  When  the  poUce  had 
drained  and  dug  up  the  two  moats  without  dis- 
covering the  body,  they  had,  as  it  were,  worked 
themselves  to  a  standstill.  They  had,  in  fact,  almost 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  discovering    the   body. 

^  A  full  account  of  this  case  is  given  in  my  "  Police  Encyclo- 
paedia." 
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While  in  this  condition  of  status  quo  ante,  as  it  were, 
there  called  at  the  farm  a  labouring  man,  who  asked 
those  in  charge  of  the  farm  if  they  could  give  him 
a  job.  It  was  one  Sunday  evening,  while  poUce 
officials  and  pressmen  were  having  a  kind  of  social 
evening,  both  whisky  and  cigars  having  been  found 
on  the  premises.  In  the  middle  of  the  convivial 
came  the  knock  at  the  door  of  the  labouring  man  in 
question,  the  summons  being  answered  by  one  of 
the  police  officials.  The  man  at  the  door  added  to 
his  apphcation  for  employment,  by  way  of  reference 
or  recommendation,  the  fact  that  he  had  formerly 
done  work  for  Mr.  Dougal.  At  this  the  officer 
pricked  up  his  ears.  "  What  kind  of  work  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Well,"  said  the  man,  pointing  across  the 
farm,  "  I  filled  in  that  ditch."  As  where  the  man 
was  pointing  was  all  level  ground,  the  officer  not 
unnaturally  asked,  "  What  ditch  ?  "  "  Why,"  ex- 
plained the  man,  "  there  used  to  be  a  ditch  over 
there  some  yearsago,  and  I  filled  it  in  for  Mr.  Dougal." 

This  statement  thoroughly  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  poUce,  who  took  the  man  on  and  put  him 
and  others  to  dig  up  what  had  formerly  been  a 
ditch.  Therein,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they 
eventually  found  the  body. 

I  pause  here  to  make  a  sUght  explanation.  The 
poUce  were  none  the  less  anxious  to  find  the  body 
for  the  fact  that  the  solicitor  for  the  prisoner  had 
already  expressed  his  intention  of  applying  for  a 
writ  against  the  police  to  recover  damages  for  the 
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injury  done  to  the  Moat  Farm  by  their  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  find  Miss  Holland's  remains.  The  poUce 
are  answerable  for  any  damage  they  do  to  private 
property,  as  instance  the  recent  Sydney  Street 
affair. 

Well,  that  is  one  story.  We  will  now  listen  to 
Mr.  Bower's  version. 

"  No,"  says  he,  "  that  was  not  how  the  body  was 
found.  Let  me  explain.  We  had  drained  and  dug 
the  big  moat,  and  were  digging  the  small  moat.  To 
be  precise,  Scott  (Inspector  Scott)  was  digging  in  the 
middle  of  the  moat  and  I  was  looking  on  at  the 
edge  of  it.  As  I  looked  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 
The  bottom  of  the  moat  was  covered  with  very 
thick  mud,  so  thick,  in  fact,  that  when  I  threw  a 
stone  on  to  it  it  almost  rested  on  the  top. 

"  '  What  do  you  expect  to  find  there,  Scott  ?  '  I 
asked. 

"  '  The  body,'  he  replied. 

"  '  What,  underneath  all  that  stuff  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  repUed. 

"  '  But  how,'  I  asked,  '  could  the  body  have  got 
down  there  ?  ' 

"  '  It  may  have  been  weighted,'  suggested  Scott. 

"  '  But  how  could  it  have  got  so  far  out  ?  '  I 
asked. 

" '  Dougal  may  have  waded  out  with  it,'  he 
rephed. 

"  Now  this  would  have  been  a  reasonable  sup- 
position if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  had 
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already  discovered  the  boots  that  Dougal  was 
wearing  about  that  time,  and  which  were  found  to 
be  quite  clean.  The  boots  were  just  in  that  condition 
in  which  they  were  when  they  were  discarded  by 
their  wearer.  I  reminded  Scott  of  this  fact,  which 
of  course  destroyed  the  wading  theory.  The  result 
was  we  gave  up  digging  in  the  moat  and  turned 
our  attention  to  another  part  of  the  farm.  It  had 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  at  one  time  there  ex- 
isted a  ditch,  the  position  of  which  we  very  soon 
located.  Obviously  it  had  been  filled  in,  so  we 
resumed  our  digging  at  this  place.  You  see  we  stiU 
felt  confident  that  the  body  was  to  be  found  on 
the  premises.  When  we  had  got  a  certain  depth 
down  in  the  ditch  I  told  Scott  that  the  man  who 
had  been  employed  to  do  the  filling  in  must  be 
found. 

"  '  That's  a  big  order,'  said  Scott, 

" '  But  it  must  be  done,'  I  repUed.  So  the 
surrounding  countrj^  was  scoured  for  the  where- 
abouts of  this  man.  At  length  we  found  the  man 
who  had  been  employed  to  cart  the  soil  to  the  farm 
which  had  been  used  to  fill  in  the  ditch.  But  he 
was  not  much  use  to  us,  because  all  he  had  done  was 
to  cart  the  stuff  to  the  farm  and  leave  it  there. 
Finally  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  man 
who  had  done  the  actual  filling  in,  who  was  Hving 
at  a  village  a  few  miles  away.  He  was  brought  to 
the  farm,  and  I  closely  questioned  him.  In  the 
meantime  Scott  had  been  digging  in  the  ditch,  and 
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had  arrived  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  bottom 
without  finding  any  traces  of  the  body.  But  my 
impression  was  that  the  bottom  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  man  himself. 
So  the  digging  was  continued. 

"  The  result  of  the  questions  I  put  to  the  man  as 
to  the  reasons  Dougal  gave  for  having  the  ditch 
filled  in  confirmed  me  in  the  beHef  that  we  had  at 
last  found  the  grave  of  Miss  Holland.  Very  shortly 
after  Scott  turned  up  a  shoe,  and  there  was  the  body, 
where  it  had  lain  for  the  last  four  years." 

When  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  ground  it 
was  found  to  be  fully  dressed,  even  to  the  hat  or 
bonnet.  Although  the  outer  garments  were,  of 
course,  saturated  with  the  soil,  the  underlinen  was 
quite  clean.  Upon  the  head  being  uncovered  it  was 
at  once  seen  that  Miss  Holland  had  been  shot  in  the 
head.  The  intelligence  of  this  discovery  was  sig- 
nalled by  one  of  the  detectives  to  the  representative 
of  a  certain  London  newspaper,  for  which  service 
to  the  Fourth  Estate  he  and  another  detective 
shared  between  them  a  nice  httle  sum  of  money.  As 
a  consequence  that  paper  was  the  only  one  which 
contained  the  information  that  Miss  Holland  had 
been  shot  through  the  head. 

We  now  come  to  another  case  in  which  Mr.  Bower 
distinguished  himself.  I  refer  to  the  Slough  murder. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  so  ago  an  old 
lady  was  found  murdered  in  a  house  at  Slough,  but 
by  whom  remained  for  a  short  time  a  mystery.    Mr. 
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Bower  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  he  will 
now  tell  us  how  he  brought  the  crime  home  to  the 
murderer.  The  particulars  were  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  but  we  are  able  to  receive 
them  now  from  the  lips  of  the  officer  himself. 

"  The  body  was  lying  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  " 
— thus  Mr.  Bower — "  and  it  was  clear  that  the  old 
lady  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  violence. 
It  was  a  brutal  murder,  and  robbery  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  motive.  The  clues  were  very 
few  and  slender.  The  principal  one  was  a  piece  of 
paper  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  which  had 
clearly  been  used  to  wrap  up  something.  That 
something  must  have  been  round  and  cylindrical, 
from  the  shape  the  paper  assumed.  It  was  lying 
on  the  table  where  it  had  been  thrown  by  somebody 
who  had  removed  the  contents.  Upon  taking  the 
paper  up  and  looking  closely  at  it  I  noticed  the 
impressions  of  the  milled  edges  of  a  number  of  coins. 
I  carefully  counted  these  and  found  there  were 
twenty-one,  two  of  the  impressions  being  somewhat 
fainter  than  the  others.  This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  the  paper  had  been  used  to  wrap  up  some  coins, 
two  of  which  had  been  smaller  than  the  others.  This 
confirmed  the  theory  of  robbery.  Further  inquiries 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  deceased  woman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  her  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  in  gold,  in  a  pocket  beneath  her 
skirt.  The  piece  of  paper  was  therefore  clearly  that 
in  which  the  money  in  question  had  been  wrapped, 
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the  impressions  on  it  being  those  of  nineteen  sover- 
eigns and  two  half-sovereigns.  The  pocket  was 
missing,  it  having  been  torn  out. 

"  Now  the  fact  that  this  habit  of  the  woman's  of 
carrying  money  about  her  person  being  known  to 
others  was  suggestive,  and  led  by  logical  stages  to 
the  additional  fact  that  a  certain  man  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  house  adjoining  and  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  woman's  habits.  And 
for  this  man  I  at  once  proceeded  to  search.  As  you 
know,  he  was  shortly  after  taken  in  London.  It  was 
then  not  difficult  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  him. 
When  arrested  he  was  found  to  have  a  very  suggestive 
injury  to  his  face.  It  was  a  kind  of  scratch,  running 
right  across  the  cheek,  so  "  (here  Inspector  Bower 
illustrated  his  remarks  upon  his  own  face),  "  towards 
the  nose,  from  which  there  was  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
snicked  out,  as  it  were.  I  asked  him  how  he  came 
by  the  injury,  and  he  said  he  had  been  fighting  with 
a  man.  I  felt  certain,  however,  that  the  injury  had 
been  caused  by  the  finger-nail,  not  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  woman  ;  in  short,  and  not  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
by  the  nail  of  the  murdered  woman  while  trying  to 
defend  herself  from  her  assailant.  Moreover,  I 
found  that  the  man  had  called  at  several  chemists' 
shops  and  asked  for  something  for  the  injury, 
something  with  which  to  hide  it,  at  each  place  giving 
a  different  version  of  how  he  came  by  it. 

"  When  I  came  to  search  the  room  in  which  his 
belongings  were   I  found  an  envelope  containing 
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twenty  pounds  in  gold — nineteen  sovereigns  and  two 
half-sovereigns !  When  asked  to  account  for  the 
possession  of  these  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  His 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  the 
deceased  woman  about  the  time  of  the  crime  was 
proved,  and,  as  you  know,  he  was  duly  convicted 
and  executed." 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  the  above  case 
might  very  well  have  passed  into  the  category  of 
so-called  "  unsolved  mysteries,"  had  it  not  been  for 
the  perspicacity,  keen  observance,  cogent  reasoning, 
and  swift  action  of  Chief-Inspector  Bower. 

We  now  pass  on  to  that  very  interesting  depart- 
ment of  crime-investigation  at  Scotland  Yard, 
namely,  the  photographic  department. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

PHOTOGRAPHY   AND   CRIME-INVESTIGATION 

There  are  two  rooms  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment, one  leading  out  of  the  other  ;  the  larger  one 
is  that  in  which  the  photographs  are  taken,  the 
other  being  the  dark  room.  Both  rooms  are  fitted 
with  every  up-to-date  appUance  known  to  the  art 
of  photography.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  room 
is  the  camera.  It  is  a  very  large  one,  fitted  with  a 
half-inch  lens,  and  is  capable  of  taking  a  picture 
20  X  i6.  At  the  end  of  the  framework,  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  lens,  is  a  wooden  partition, 
the  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  many  small 
squares.  This  partition,  on  which  objects  to  be 
photographed  are  fixed,  is  capable  of  being  moved 
in  almost  any  direction. 

After  the  camera  was  erected  in  the  room  certain 
improvements  affecting  its  portability  were  intro- 
duced by  a  member  of  the  force,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  its  value  and  practicability.  There  are 
"  handy  men  "  in  the  police  force  as  well  as  the  Navy. 

Between  the  background  and  the  lens  are  two 
powerful   electric   lamps,   suspended    from   above. 
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A  sergeant  acts  as  what  is  known  as  the  "  official 
photographer,"  and  he  has  the  assistance  of  another 
member  of  the  force.  All  round  the  first  room 
hang  pictures  of  various  kinds,  portraits  of  officials, 
scenes  of  crimes,  and  so  on.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  a  large  fire  is  burning,  before  which  some 
prints  are  drying. 

A  word  here  about  photography  as  an  aid  to  crime- 
investigation.  Inasmuch  as  photography  is  in- 
valuable to  the  work  of  crime-investigation,  members 
of  the  force  are  encouraged  to  make  themselves 
proficient  in  it.  Sir  Howard  Vincent's  "  Police 
Code  "  says  of  it : 

"  Photography. — I.  The  utility  of  photography 
in  all  matters  connected  with  poUce  work  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  possession  of  a  camera  or 
kodak  by  a  constable  may  be  in  many  cases  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  At  any  rate  at  nearly  every 
country  house  now  he  can  obtain  the  services  of 
some  one  with  a  kodak.  An  immediate  photograph 
should  be  taken  wherever  practicable  before  anything 
is  moved — 

"  {a)  Of  the  scene  of  a  murder  or  other  serious 
crime. 

"  (6)  Of  a  body  found  dead. 

"  (c)  Of  a  collision  between  motor-cars  or  other 
vehicles. 

"  A  photograph  of  a  person  suspected  or  wanted, 
or  of  some  associate  of  his,  as  also  of  stolen  property 
or  goods  similar  thereto,  may  be  very  valuable,  and 
it  is  essential  of  finger-prints." 

When  a  big  crime  is  reported  to  Scotland  Yard 
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the  "  official  photographer  "  is  at  once  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  it,  to  take  such  pictures  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  Such  photographs  will  sub- 
sequently be  used  as  "  exhibits  "  in  court,  should 
a  trial  ensue.  It  may  here  be  explained,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  "  exhibits  "  mean  any 
article  or  document  which  may  be  used  in  evidence 
against  a  man  charged  with  a  crime.  In  Scotland 
they  are  called  "  productions,"  being  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  In  the  case  of  what  are  known 
as  "  unsolved  mysteries,"  where  no  arrest  is  made, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  no  trial  held,  the  articles 
which  would  have  figured  as  "  exhibits  "  had  there 
been  a  trial  are  carefully  deposited  in  the  "  Black 
Museum,"  which  we  shall  come  to  presently.  There 
they  are  always  available,  ready  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  against  an  accused  person  should  the  law 
at  any  future  time  come  by  her  own. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  seen  how  invaluable  is 
photography,  not  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
criminal  is  taken,  but  also  as  a  permanent  record  of 
evidence  in  cases  where  no  arrest  is  made,  and  for 
possible  use  at  some  future  time.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  in  the  case  of  murder,  for  clear  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  other  vital  details, 
may  be  preserved  long  after  the  body  has  been 
committed  to  the  earth  and  has  mingled  with  its 
original  dust.  Even  in  the  case  of  burglary  the 
camera  can  be  of  great  assistance,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  for  placing  on  record  the  methods  adopted 
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by  "  cracksmen  "  in  the  shape  of  injuries  to  premises, 
safes,  etc.  And  as  for  forgery,  why,  the  camera  is 
a  veritable  magician  in  producing  evidence  of 
criminality,  almost  uncanny  in  the  way  it  brings  to 
light  that  which  had  formerly  been  unseen.  There 
was  a  case  quite  recently  in  illustration  of  this,  A 
certain  man  was  charged  with  forging  a  will,  the 
signature  on  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appeared  quite 
genuine.  The  document  was,  however,  taken  to 
Scotland  Yard  and  placed  before  the  lens  of  their 
powerful  camera.  When  they  came  to  enlarge  that 
portion  of  it  containing  the  signature,  lo  and  behold, 
there  appeared  upon  the  paper  two  signatures  ! 
One  was  like  a  faint  shadow  of  the  other,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  forger  had  first  written  the 
signature  in  pencil,  and  afterwards  traced  it  over  in 
ink.  Upon  this  evidence  the  man  was  convicted. 
To  the  science  of  finger-prints  photography  is 
simply  the  hand-maiden.  But  I  shall  defer  further 
remarks  upon  this  head  until  I  come  to  the  Finger- 
Print  Department.  As  is  generally  known,  there  is 
a  photographic  department  attached  to  the  various 
prisons,  where  prisoners  are  photographed,  both 
front  and  side  face,  upon  reception.  The  prints  are 
attached  to  the  "record  sheet  "  of  the  prisoner,  as 
we  shall  presently  see  when  we  come  to  the  Convict 
Supervision  Office.  Although  occasionally  prisoners 
will  give  the  authorities  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
sittings,  most  of  them  submit  to  the  process  without 
protest. 
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In  the  photographic  department  at  Scotland  Yard 
there  is  an  album  in  which  are  kept  prints  of  all  the 
photographs  procured  by  the  "  official  photographer," 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  I  have 
also  already  given  descriptions  of  the  photographs 
in  the  Clapham  Common  and  Battersea  Flat  murders, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
victims.  The  photographs  in  connection  with  the 
Crippen  case  are  interesting,  and  include  portraits 
of  the  principal  persons  concerned  ;  there  are  also 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  house  at  Hilldrop 
Crescent,  including  one  of  the  cellar  where  the 
remains  of  Belle  Elmore  were  found,  after  the 
ground  had  been  dug  up.  There  are  also  two  very 
interesting  pictures  in  connection  with  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  force  an  iron  safe  in  a  shop  in 
a  provincial  town.  It  appeared  that  the  burglars 
had  either  been  interrupted,  or  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  their  apparatus,  for  they  had  decamped 
suddenly,  leaving  behind  the  whole  of  their  imple- 
ments. It  was  quite  clear,  by  the  way  they  had  left 
their  task  unfinished,  that  they  had  departed 
hastily. 

One  picture  shows  the  room  in  which  the  safe  is, 
and  the  nature  of  the  attempts  to  force  it.  The 
burglars  had  employed  the  very  latest  methods  of 
forcing  a  safe,  namely,  with  the  aid  of  a  gas  cylinder. 
The  second  picture  shows  this  cylinder,  together 
with  the  other  implements  found  on  the  premises — 
quite  a  large  collection.    The  forcing  is  accomplished 
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with  the  aid  of  the  cylinder  and  a  combination  of 
two  gases,  the  metal  being  made  so  hot  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  appropriate  tool,  it  can  be 
easily  removed.  In  the  case  under  notice,  the 
men  had  succeeded  in  piercing  the  outer  skin  of 
the  door  of  the  safe,  and  had  penetrated  the  "  pack- 
ing," which  brought  them  to  the  inner  skin,  with 
which  all  safe-doors  are  provided,  when  "  something 
happened."  It  is  Mr.  Bower's  opinion  that  at  this 
stage  the  cylinder  choked,  which  does  sometimes 
happen  to  cylinders  of  the  kind,  thus  rendering  the 
apparatus  useless.  There  was  therefore  nothing  left 
for  the  men  but  to  quit  the  place,  which  we  may 
be  sure  they  did  to  the  accompaniment  of  language 
anything  but  parUamentary.  They  were  never 
traced. 

Another  interesting  photograph  is  that  of  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  on  which  appear  the  inked 
impressions  of  a  number  of  words  and  letters.  It  was 
used  in  connection  with  a  recent  case  of  criminal 
libel,  in  which  a  certain  divine  figured.  An  innocent 
person  was  involved,  but  guilt  at  length  brought 
home  to  the  right  woman  through  the  medium  of 
the  photograph  in  question,  and  a  certain  postcard 
found  in  the  woman's  pocket. 

Yet  another  picture  which  claims  our  attention  is  a 
view  of  a  back  garden,  taken  from  the  house,  along 
the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  railway  track.  A  very 
pecuUar  story  attaches  to  this.    [/ 

The  picture  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  how 
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very  useful  the  camera  can  be  made  in  the  work  of 
catching  criminals.  The  photograph  came  to  be 
taken  under  the  following  circumstances  :  A  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  poUce  authorities  that  almost 
every  day,  when  a  certain  train  passed  by  the  garden, 
one  of  the  male  passengers  behaved  offensively  before 
some  children  who  were  invariably  playing  in  the 
garden  at  the  time.  It  was  necessary  that  the  man 
should  be  caught  "  red-handed  "  in  order  to  prove 
the  offence,  so  the  "  official  photographer  "  one  day 
took  his  camera  into  the  house  and  planted  it 
against  one  of  the  windows,  the  lens  of  course  being 
directed  towards  the  railway  track.  When  the 
train  in  question  passed  a  "  snap  "  was  taken  of  it 
when  that  portion  of  it  in  which  was  the  offending 
passenger  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  When 
the  negative  came  to  be  developed,  sure  enough 
there  was  the  figure  of  the  man  clearly  depicted  in 
the  very  act  ! 

The  man  was  accordingly  arrested  and  duly 
charged  with  the  offence.  And  now  a  curious  thing 
happened — an  unfortunate  thing,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  The  law  on  the  point  is  that 
evidence  must  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
committed  the  offence  against  a  certain  person  with 
premeditation.  Now  in  this  connection  the  soUcitor 
for  the  defence  skilfully  turned  the  law  to  account  on 
behalf  of  his  cHent,  for  he  argued  that  the  train  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  travelling  at  the  time  the 
offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  was 
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travelling  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  he,  the  prisoner, 
could  not  possibly  have  had  time  in  which  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  commit  the  offence  against  any 
individual  present  in  the  garden  in  question  !  In 
other  words  the  time  occupied  by  the  train  in  passing 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  so  brief  as  not  to 
allow  a  man  travelHng  in  it  an  opportunity  of  forming 
a  definite  resolution.  This  very  nice  and  delicate 
interpretation  of  the  law  being  admitted  by  the 
Bench,  the  undesirable  member  of  society  in  the 
dock  was  accordingly  allowed  to  go  free.  Probably 
he  was  a  fit  subject  for  an  asylum  or  a  home  rather 
than  a  prison. 

We  have  done  with  the  Photographic  Department 
and  with  Chief-Inspector  Bower,  and  shall  at  once 
make  our  way  to  the  very  interesting  Finger-Print 
Department. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE   SCIENXE   OF   FINGER-PRINTS 

We  accordingly  pass  along  more  corridors  and  turn 
in  at  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  building.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  rather  small  room,  fitted  with  a  number 
of  cabinets.  These  cabinets  are  made  up  of  shelves, 
piled  up  with  bundles  of  forms,  all  fastened  together 
with  a  strap.  These  are  the  finger-print  forms  of 
the  innumerable  criminals  who  have  been  from  time 
to  time  convicted  of  offences  and  sent  to  prison. 
Against  the  wall  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room 
is  a  glass  case,  in  which  are  deposited  many  "  ex- 
hibits "  bearing  finger-prints.  On  the  walls  are 
many  framed  pictures,  each  with  a  "  story  "  of  its 
own. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  on  the  science  of 
finger-prints  that  I  do  not  propose,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again.  To 
do  so  would  probably  be  merely  to  weary  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  system  was  in  use  in  China 
many  years  ago,  where  it  was  probably  utilized  by 
illiterate  persons  to  "  make  their  mark,"  as  a  cross 
is  made  use  of  in  this  country  to-day  for  a  similar 
purpose.     It  was  also  in  use  in  India  long  before 

III 
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being  introduced  here,  it  having  been  adopted  after 
the  exposure  of  a  vast  system  of  frauds  in  connection 
with  native  military  pensions.  All  "  pension  rolls  " 
in  India  must  now  bear  the  finger-print  of  the  holder, 
and  before  any  money  is  paid  on  it  the  finger-print 
must  be  confirmed.  Nobody  has  yet  been  able  to 
determine  for  what  specific  purpose  Nature  has 
provided  all  human  beings  with  the  "  ridges  "  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  finger-prints  ;  they 
are  to  be  found  only  on  the  fingers  and  the  toes  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  does  not,  however,  matter 
for  the  purposes  of  identification  what  Nature  in- 
tended them  for  ;  suffice  it  that  they  are  there,  and 
the  service  to  which  man  has  put  them  renders 
them  absolutely  infallible.  The  odds  against  the 
ridges  of  any  two  persons  being  identical  are  some- 
thing like  many  millions  to  one. 

To  Sir  Edward  Henry,  the  present  Commissioner, 
who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  India,  is  due 
the  introduction  into  our  police  system  of  the  very 
simple  but  ingenious  method  of  classification  which 
is  in  vogue  at  Scotland  Yard,  by  means  of  which 
the  record  of  any  known  criminal  can  be  obtained 
within  a  few  minutes.  As  this  does  rather  concern 
our  present  purpose,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Sir  Edward  himself  on  the  subject,  from  a  work  by 
the  Commissioner,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed 
to  me  at  Scotland  Yard  : 

"  The  impressions  are  read  off  in  the  following 
pairs  :   right  thumb  and  right  index  ;   right  middle 
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and  right  ring  ;  right  Httle  finger  and  left  thumb  ; 
left  index  and  left  middle  ;  left  ring  and  left  little 
finger. 

"  In  round  numbers,  about  5  per  cent,  of 
impressions  are  Arches,  60  per  cent.  Loops,  and 
35  per  cent.  Whorls  and  Composites,  the  proportion 
varjdng  in  the  several  digits,  but  the  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  Loops  and  Whorls  being  maintained. 
This  fact  has  been  taken  into  account  in  devising 
a  system  of  primary  classification. 

"  The  proportion  of  Arches  and  Composites  being 
relatively  small.  Arches  in  primary  classification 
are  included  under  Loops,  and  Composites  under 
Whorls.  In  primary  classification,  therefore,  an 
impression  must  be  either  a  Loop  (Arches  being 
included)  or  a  Whorl  (Composites  being  included) . 
Taking  the  first  pair,  the  arrangements  possible 
among  them  are  :  right  thumb  a  Loop  and  right 
index  a  Loop  ;  right  thumb  a  Loop  and  right  index 
a  Whorl ;  right  thumb  a  Whorl  and  right  index  a 
Loop  ;  right  thumb  a  Whorl,  right  index  also  being 
a  Whorl. 

"  The  above  exhausts  all  possible  arrangements, 
and  may  be  thus  set  out,  the  numerator  letters 
referring  to  the  thumb  or  first  of  the  pair,  the 
denominators  to  the  index  or  second  of  the  pair  : 

L    L    W    W 
L    W    L    W 

"  We  have  the  same  number  of  combinations  for 
the  second  pair,  and,  as  each  of  these  can  be  com- 
bined with  each  arrangement  of  the  thumb  and  index, 
the  total  combinations  of  the  two  pairs  taken  to- 
gether is  16.  The  third  pair  has  similarly  four 
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arrangements,  which,  taken  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  pairs,  raises  the  number  of  combinations 
to  64  ;  adding  the  fourth  pair,  this  number  rises  to 
256,  and  with  the  fifth  pair  to  1,024.  The  number 
1,024  is  the  square  of  32,  so  a  cabinet  containing 
32  sets  of  32  pigeon-holes  arranged  horizontally 
would  provide  locations  for  all  the  combinations 
of  Loops  and  Whorls  of  the  ten  digits  taken  in 
pairs. 

"  In  practice  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  take 
impressions,  not  on  cards,  but  on  stout  paper  foolscap 
size,  termed  '  slips,'  and  to  keep  them  arranged  in 
open  files,  each  file  or,  when  the  accumulations  are 
small,  each  subdivision  of  a  file  corresponding  to  a 
pigeon-hole.  This  enables  the  whole  record  to  be 
more  easily  handled,  as  the  sHps  can  be  turned  over 
rapidly,  and  there  is  besides  considerable  saving  of 
bulk,  the  slips  being  of  less  substance  than  cards. 
A  record  consisting  of  20,000  sets  of  slips  would 
pack  away  into  half-a-dozen  small  trunks,  and  within 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  could  be  unpacked  and 
arranged  for  search."  * 

In  the  system  the  following  symbols  are  used  : 

A  =  Arch  ;  T  =  Tented  Arch  ;  L  =  Loop  ;  W  = 
Whorl ;  C  =  Composite  ;  LP  =  Lateral  Pocket ; 
TL  =  Twinned  Loop  ;  CP  =  Central  Pocket ;  Ac  = 
Accidental ;  IT  =  "  inner  terminus  "  ;  OT  =  "  outer 
terminus  "  ;  U  =\=  ulnar  in  right  hand  ;  R  =/= 
radial  in  right  hand;  15  =/=  ulncrrm  left  hand; 
R  =\=  radial  in  left  hand. 

1  "  Classification  and  Uses  of  Finger  Prints,"  E.  R.  Henry. 
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In  this  country  finger-prints  are  taken  of  all 
persons  convicted  at  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
and  Assizes,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  month's  imprisonment  ;  or,  at  any  Petty 
Sessional,  Police,  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate's  Court, 
to  more  than  one  month's  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  for  certain  specified  crimes, 
numbering  about  forty. 

And  now  let  me  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  the  member  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  who  has  charge  of  the  Finger-Print 
Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  to  wit,  Chief-Inspector 
Charles  Stockley  Collins.  Let  me  try  to  describe 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  rather 
spare  of  build,  with  a  high  intellectual  forehead, 
a  large,  well-trimmed  moustache  (you  never  see 
beards  at  Scotland  Yard),  a  keen  eye,  bushy  brows, 
and  a  well-chiselled  nose.  His  face,  like  his  figure, 
is  rather  spare,  and  his  hirsute  adornments  are  iron- 
grey.  There  are  many  tracks  of  time  on  his  face, 
and  altogether  one  is  justified  in  coming  to  the 
decision,  without  being  more  precise,  that  Chief- 
Inspector  CoUins  is  "  getting  on."  His  manner  is 
alert,  his  movements  are  swiit,  and  he  has  rapid  habit 
of  thought.  He  speaks  in  a  quick,  incisive,  almost 
abrupt  voice,  which  contains  a  harsh,  forbidding 
note.  He  has  all  the  intricacies  of  the  finger-print 
system  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  brain.  In  a  moment  he  can  place  his 
hand  upon  a  bundle  of  life-stories  of  criminals  whose 
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exploits  would  completely  put  in  the  shade  the 
most  astonishing  things  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  a  Sherlock  Holmes.  In  fact,  were  that  redoubtable 
"sleuth-hound"  of  fiction  to  find  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  what  we  may  call  the  professional  police, 
he  would  make  but  a  poor  show  compared  with  what 
is  accompUshed  by  the  genuine  investigators  at  the 
"  Yard." 

We  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  glib  and  ready  utterances  of  Mr.  Collins  as  he, 
for  our  entertainment  and  enhghtenment,  bends  the 
agiUty  of  his  mind  upon  the  subject  of  his  fascinating 
work. 

Please  suppose  that  I  have  asked  Mr.  Collins  to 
give  me  a  practical  illustration  of  how  the  infallible 
finger-prints  are  taken. 

"  You  see  this  small  block  of  wood  with  a  copper 
face  to  it  ?  "  (thus  Mr.  Collins).  "  Well,  we  will 
place  that  on  this  table,  so  ;  then  with  this  rubber 
roller,  which,  as  you  see,  has  a  layer  of  ordinary 
printer's  ink  over  it,  we  give  the  copper  surface,  which 
must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  a  covering 
of  ink.  Now  suppose  I  am  taking  your  finger-prints. 
Stand  just  there,  well  away  from  the  table,  with 
your  hand  outstretched — so  ;  now  place  your  first 
finger  sideways  upon  the  inked  plate  and  roll  it 
round  until  the  under  side  becomes  uppermost. 
That's  it  !  Now  apply  your  inked  finger  in  the 
same  manner  upon  this  form  and  roll  it  in  a  similar 
manner.    That's  it  !    That  is  called  a  '  rolled  im- 
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pression.'  You  see,  we  now  have  a  clear  impression 
of  your  finger  on  the  form." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Collins."  I  reply,  "  and  should  I  at 
any  future  time  be  unfortunate  enough  to  commit 
a  crime  and  find  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
you  will  be  in  the  unique  position  of  having  the 
finger-print  of  a  man  who  has  never  been  con- 
victed before  !  " 

"  Ah,  but " 

I  omit  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Collins's  observation, 
contenting  myself  wdth  remarking  that  it  made  me 
laugh  for  quite  a  minute  afterwards. 

"  Now,"  continues  Mr.  Collins,  "  all  the  fingers  of 
a  prisoner  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  all  the 
impressions  being  transferred  to  one  of  these  forms. 
Finally,  a  plain  impression  of  the  fingers  is  taken,  by 
placing  the  digits  simultaneously  and  flatly  upon 
the  plate,  and,  of  course,  transferring  them  to  the 
form,  where  they  appear  at  the  bottom.  The  form 
is  then  placed  in  one  of  these  bundles,  according  to 
the  system  of  classification,  for  future  reference. 
Altogether  we  have  made  over  60,000  identifica- 
tions since  1902,  during  which  time  there  has  not 
been  a  single  mistake.  But,  curiously  enough,  we 
have  found  out  mistakes  made  by  others  !  Let  me 
explain. 

"  Police  officers  are  only  human,  and  therefore 
falhble.  When  you  bear  in  mind  that  during  a  year 
a  police  officer  has  innumerable  criminals  through 
his  hands,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  now 
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and  again  be  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  one  of 
them.  Upon  one  occasion  a  certain  criminal  was 
identified  by  a  police  officer  as  a  man  he  had  had 
through  his  hands,  and  he  reported  to  that  effect. 
When  his  finger-prints  came  here,  however,  we  were 
able  to  say  at  once  that  he  certainly  was  not  the 
individual  he  was  reported  to  be.  The  officer  had 
merely  been  mistaken.  It  is  important  to  a  person 
in  custody  that  such  a  mistake  should  be  rectified, 
as  the  past  career  of  a  criminal  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  length  of  the  sentence  he  may  receive. 

"  Upon  another  occasion  we  received  the  finger- 
prints of  a  man  who  had  already  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  in  mistake  for  somebody  else.  The 
prisoner  knew  that  he  had  been  wrongly  identified, 
but  said  nothing,  because  he  was  himself  a  far  worse 
criminal  than  the  man  he  had  been  mistaken  for. 
Consequently  he  received  a  much  lighter  sentence 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  When  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  the  man  was  taxed  with 
it,  all  he  said  was,  with  a  knowing  grin,  '  Do  you 
blame  me  ?  If  I'd  opened  my  mouth  I  should 
have  been  found  out  and  got  it  hot ! ' — which  was 
true." 

"  He  was  lucky,"  I  interpolate. 

"  Yes.  Having  been  sentenced,  the  mistake 
was  beyond  rectification.  I  need  not  explain  that 
we  in  this  department  place  no  reliance  upon  personal 
appearance.  Do  you  see  that  picture  there  ?  It 
represents  a  number  of  criminals  taken  at  different 
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periods  of  their  careers — these  while  they  were  in 
custody,  the  others  while  they  were  at  liberty. 
Now  these  photographs,  in  which  they  look  com- 
paratively young,  were  in  fact  taken  years  after 
these  in  which  they  look  older.  The  appearance  of 
youthfulness  of  the  former  is  due  to  the  facial 
'  faking,'  so  to  put  it,  which  the  criminals  have 
themselves  indulged  in.  Now  look  at  this  picture. 
Did  you  ever  see  three  people  so  much  alike  ?  They 
might  have  been  triplets.  Yet  they  are  all  complete 
strangers  to  one  another.  So  much  for  personal 
appearances. 

"  Here  are  two  enlarged  finger-prints  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  which  prove  the  durabihty  of  the  ridge 
patterns.  The  first  was  taken  in  1859  and  the  other 
in  1908,  yet  the  ridge  characteristics  are  still  quite 
clearly  defined  in  the  latter. 

"  You  see  this  photograph  of  a  pair  of  double 
gates  with  a  ridge  of  spikes  on  top  ?  A  very  curious 
story  attaches  to  that. 

"  On  the  spike  indicated  by  an  arrow,"  continued 
Chief- Inspector  Collins,  "  there  was  found  a  human 
finger,  on  which  was  a  gold  ring,  by  a  man  one 
morning  who  came  to  open  the  premises.  It  soon 
became  apparent  what  had  happened.  The  owner 
of  the  finger  had  evidently  been  in  the  act  of  climbing 
over  the  gates  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
burglary  in  the  adjacent  premises,  when  the  ring 
on  his  finger  caught  on  one  of  the  spikes.  In  his 
efforts  to  release  himself  one  of  the  spikes  must  have 
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penetrated  his  finger  and  so  transfixed  it.  In  his 
subsequent  struggles  he  must  have  slipped  and  so 
brought  his  weight  upon  his  finger.  He  now  found 
himself  in  a  sorry  plight,  being  neither  able  to  get 
up  nor  down.  He  was  in  fact  suspended  by  his 
transfixed  finger.  The  weight  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  eventually  dislocated  it  and  literally  tore 
it  from  the  joint,  the  man  dropping  to  the  ground 
minus  his  finger. 

"  The  finger  was  removed  from  the  spike  and 
brought  here,  where  an  impression  was  taken  of  it. 
It  was  certainly  a  unique  experience  for  the  Finger- 
print Department  to  be  taking  an  impression  of  a 
digit  without  a  body.  Well,  a  few  minutes  after 
the  impression  had  been  taken  we  had  a  fuU  descrip- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  finger,  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  man  with  previous  convictions.  A  few  in- 
quiries at  the  various  hospitals  soon  put  us  on 
his  track.  Having  been  released  from  his  painful 
position  on  the  gates,  he  went  straight  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  where  his  injury  was  attended  to.  It  was 
of  course  a  serious  injury  and  he  was  asked  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  for  a  time.  This,  however, 
for  obvious  reasons,  he  refused  to  do.  But  he 
was  soon  after  traced  and  arrested,  being  put  on 
trial,  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison." 

This  incident  is,  I  should  think,  and  as  Mr. 
Collins  says,  unique  in  the  annals  of  crime-in- 
vestigation. I  never  heard  of  anything  quite  so 
strange  in  all  its  details  happening  before. 


By  courtesy  of  New  Scotland   Yard. 
WHERE    A    HUMAN    FINGER    WAS    FOUND. 

The  man  successfully  climbed  the  gate,  which  was  ten  feet  high.  In  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  ground  on  the  inner  side  he  placed  his  feet  on  the  centre  cross-bar  of  the 
gate,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  spikes  with  his  right  hand.  In  this  position  he  fell, 
and  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  little  finger  caught  on  the  spike  indicated  by  the  arrow- 
head. This  caused  him  to  remain  suspended  in  the  air  until  his  weight  tore  the  finger 
from  his  hand. 

The  ring  with  the  finger  was  found  on  the  spike. 

An  impression  was  taken  of  the  finger,  and  search  amongst  the  finger-print  records 
revealed  a  duplicate  print,  his  recognition  being  satisfactorily  established. 

1 20] 
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But  Mr.  Collins  is  claiming  our  attention  for 
further  interesting  information. 

"  You  see  these  enlarged  finger-prints  ?  They 
were  taken  in  connection  with  the  Deptford  murder, 
for  which  two  young  men,  brothers,  named  Stratton, 
were  convicted.  You  will  remember  they  murdered 
an  old  couple  at  a  shop,  the  motive  of  the  crime  being 
robbery.  When  the  premises  came  to  be  searched 
a  small  cash-box  was  found,  the  contents  of  which — 
just  a  few  pounds — had  been  hastily  removed  by 
the  murderers.  In  so  doing  one  of  them  had  left 
a  finger-impression  upon  the  side  of  the  interior  of 
the  box.  Here  is  the  box.  You  see  the  impression 
on  the  edge  of  the  part  that  lifts  out,  which  was 
clearly  made  while  the  man  held  it  to  remove  the 
contents.  It  is  a  sweat-mark.  It  is  only  faintly 
visible  because  it  is  on  a  dark  surface,  the  surface 
of  the  japanned  metal.  But  by  sprinkling  it  with 
a  white  powder  the  ridge  formations  at  once  become 
prominent.  If  the  impression  should  be  on  a  Light 
surface,  such,  for  instance,  as  this  candle — you  see 
the  impression  of  the  finger  of  the  man  who  held 
the  candle  ? — then  by  sprinkling  a  black  powder 
over  it  the  ridges  are  brought  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
What  happens  is  this  :  the  powder  having  been 
sprinkled  over  the  mark,  the  article  is  shaken,  which 
removes  all  the  powder  except  that  which  is  held 
by  the  moisture  of  the  sweat-mark,  in  other  words 
the  ridge  impressions. 

"  Well,  when  the  Strattons  were  arrested,  their 
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finger  impressions  were  taken  and  compared  with 
the  photograph  of  the  impression  on  the  cash-box, 
with  the  result  that  the  impression  of  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  elder  brother  was  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  impression  on  the  box.  Those  are  the 
enlargements  of  the  two  impressions,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  ridge  characteristics  are  precisely  the 
same  in  each." 

It  may  be  explained  that,  the  ridge  formations 
being  so  very  small,  magnifying  glasses  are  some- 
times used  through  which  to  examine  them,  although 
Mr.  Collins  tells  me  that  he  himself  uses  only  the 
naked  eye  and  a  "  pointer,"  so  accustomed  has  he 
become,  from  long  experience,  to  reading  the  im- 
pressions. It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  he 
has  the  assistance  of  several  others  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  which  would  be  quite  beyond  his 
capacity  to  deal  with  single-handed. 

Before  we  move  along  to  the  Convict  Supervision 
Office,  a  word  about  another  Chief- Inspector  Collins, 
to  wit.  Chief- Inspector  H.  J.  Collins.  I  mention 
him  because,  by  the  retirement  recently  of  Chief- 
Inspector  John  Kane,  he  assumes  the  position  of 
seniority,  the  position  next,  in  fact,  to  Superintendent 
Froest,  being  in  charge  during  the  latter's  absence. 
And,  sure  enough,  here  he  comes  along  the  corridor. 
That  is  the  gentleman,  that  tail,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic-looking  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  jacket 
suit.  He  walks  with  the  customary  firm,  brisk  step, 
which  might  very  well  be  called  the  "  service  step." 
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He  has  a  full,  florid  face,  a  large,  bushy  moustache, 
and  the  keen,  penetrating  eye  of  the  man  who  is 
always  on  the  qui  vive.  Notice  his  furtive  glances 
to  right  and  left  as  he  approaches.  He  speaks  in  a 
short,  sharp,  almost  aggressive  manner,  the  while 
his  eye  seems  to  be  challenging  you.  You  mentally 
reflect  that  this  officer  would  not  stand  on  trifles 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  he  jerks  out,  accompanied 
with  a  nod  that  is  Like  a  puncture  in  the  air. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Collins." 

And  he  passes  on. 

Sometimes  he  passes  j'ou  apparently  no  more 
conscious  of  your  presence  than  if  3'ou  had  become 
merged  in  the  brick  waU  behind  you.^ 

1  Chief-Inspector  H.  J.  Collins  has  since  retired  on  pension. 


CHAPTER    X 

"  REPORTING  " 

We  shall  now  visit  the  Convict  Supervision  Office. 
At  the  head  of  it  is  Chief- Inspector  Thomas,  who 
has  for  a  lieutenant  Inspector  Belcher.  Both  these 
officers  are  extremely  interesting  men.  As  to  height 
and  build,  well,  they  are  both  taU  and  well  made,  as 
indeed  are  most  officers  at  this  establishment.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  very  fair  man,  with  a  large,  fair  mous- 
tache and  well-defined  features.  He  impresses  you 
as  being  a  man  of  considerable  intellectuality  and 
well-read,  with  a  subdued,  well-modulated  voice. 
There  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  superiority  about 
him  that  baffles  your  efforts  to  reconcile  him  with  a 
tunic,  dealing  with  "  drunk  and  disorderlies."  You 
cannot  picture  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there 
is  anything  discreditable  in  a  man  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  police  constable  and  performing  a  police 
constable's  duties.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  all  those  officers 
comprising  the  "  C.I.D."  have  been  in  uniform  and 
graduated  in  "  beat  duty."  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  them  must  have  gone  straight  into  the  de- 
partment without  having  first  paraded  the  streets  in 
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"  blue  and  buttons."  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
at  some  length  with  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  at  one  time  head  of  the 
"  C.I.D.,"  and  he  contradicts  the  inference  that 
there  exists  or  has  existed  any  distinct  "  plain- 
clothes "  detachment  other  than  those  who  have 
risen  from  the  rank  of  constable. 

To  return  to  Chief- Inspector  Thomas  and  In- 
spector Belcher.  The  latter  is  a  genial,  full-bodied 
man,  with  a  kindly  brown  eye.  He  talks  very 
quickly  and  soon  gets  excited.  He  is  an  enthusiast. 
If  he  has  not  got  a  good  heart  he  ought  to  have  ; 
my  impression  is  that  he  has.  Before  going  into 
the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Convict  Supervision 
Office,  we  all  three  engaged  in  a  kind  of  triangular 
discussion  on  general  topics,  which  was  very  in- 
teresting, including  as  it  did  so  profound  a  subject 
as  the  origin  and  evolution  of  hfe  from  the  proto- 
plasmic stage.  But  neither  of  us  was  able  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  hfe — which  is  more  of  a  mystery 
than  many  of  the  so-called  crime  "  mysteries  " — 
any  more  than  we  could  decide  which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg.  Although,  by  the  way,  Dr. 
Albert  Wilson,  of  the  "  murderer's  brain  "  theory, 
would  seem  to  suggest  in  one  of  his  books  that 
the  hen  first  "  growed,"  hke  Topsy,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  produce  eggs  ! 

Mr.  Thomas  led  the  way  to  Convict  Supervision 
Office  archives. 

"  Let  me  first  explain,"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  as  we 
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entered  a  rather  gloomy  apartment,  fitted  with  a 
lot  of  shelves,  on  which  rested  piles  of  documents, 
"  that  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
are  taken  into  custody  and  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  and  are  not  allowed  out  on  bail,  have  their 
finger-prints  taken.  Those  records  are  kept,  as  you 
have  already  seen,  in  the  Finger- Print  Department. 
In  the  cases  of  young  persons  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  persons  allowed  out  on  bail,  similarly 
charged,  a  detailed  description  is  taken  of  them 
and  inscribed  on  a  form  which  constitutes  a  kind  of 
*  dossier.'  These  description  forms  are  then  classi- 
fied, indexed,  and  kept  in  bundles  on  shelves,  as 
you  see  there.  Come  this  way."  Here  Mr.  Thomas 
led  the  way  into  another  room.  "  In  that  box  are 
kept  the  index-cards.  When  a  criminal  begins  his 
career,  so  far  as  we  know  him,  he  is  given  a  number 
and  a  year,  which  number  and  year  remain  against 
his  record  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  On  these  index- 
cards,  as  you  see,  is  the  man's  name,  when  he  was 
born,  his  height,  a  reference  to  a  page  in  a  register — 
the  registers  are  those  books  on  the  shelves  there — 
and  his  'Office  No.'  These  cards  form  a  ready 
means  of  looking  up  a  convict's  record." 

"  Thus  you  have  the  records  of  all  persons  con- 
victed, those  who  have  their  finger-prints  taken 
and  those  who  have  not  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  and  our  system  enables  us  to  turn  up 
a  record  almost  directly.  Let  me  try  and  explain  it 
to  you  in  detail.     Suppose  a  man  has  been  arrested 
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and  charged  with  a  serious  crime.  His  finger-prints 
having  been  taken,  they  will  be  sent  on  here  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  before,  and  if  so  what  his  past  career  has 
been.  Suppose  the  man  has  given  a  false  name,  as 
is  very  hkely  to  be  the  case  if  he  is  an  *  habitual ' 
— the  name,  we  will  say,  of  Peter  Jones.  In  that 
name,  then,  his  finger-prints  will  come  through. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  finger-prints,  however, 
it  is  found  that  his  name  is  not  Peter  Jones,  but, 
say,  William  Hobson.  Even  that  may  not  be  his 
correct  name,  but  that  is  the  name  w-e  have  him 
under,  and  by  w^hich  we  know  his  past  career.  So 
under  that  name  he  will  be  convicted,  alias  Peter 
Jones.  Those  particulars  will  be  given  on  his 
'  record  sheet,'  which  will  also  contain  a  portrait  of 
him  in  two  positions,  front  face  and  side  face.  That 
will  be  the  photograph  taken  of  him  by  the  prison 
authorities,  but  there  may  also  be  other  photographs 
of  him,  private  ones  which  the  poUce  have  got 
possession  of.  Just  before  a  prisoner  is  released  the 
governor  of  the  prison  sends  us  full  particulars  of 
him,  to  be  added  to  the  records  in  the  Convict  Super- 
vision Office. 

"  These  records  are  also  given  in  evidence  against 
a  prisoner,  after  the  latter  has  been  convicted.  The 
'  habitual '  criminal  is  very  migratory,  but  it  does 
not  matter  where  he  is  taken,  his  record  and  identity 
are  easily  ascertainable  through  the  medium  of  his 
finger-prints.    The  latter  never  he,  however  much 
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the  man  may.  Suppose,  then,  that  William  Hobson, 
alias  Peter  Jones,  is  sentenced  at  Leeds,  serves  his 
time,  and,  being  released,  gets  taken  again  at,  say, 
Brighton.  This  time  he  gives,  we  will  presume,  the 
name  of  Robert  Blackmore.  His  finger-prints  will 
therefore  be  received  in  that  name,  but  when  the 
records  come  to  be  turned  up  we  find  that  Robert 
Blackmore  is  none  other  than  our  old  troublesome 
friend  William  Hobson,  alias  Peter  Jones.  Back 
goes  his  record  to  the  Brighton  police,  the  same 
process  being  gone  through  once  more.  Duly  his 
'  record  sheet '  will  receive  additional  information, 
and  he  will  now  appear  as  William  Hobson,  alias 
Peter  Jones,  alias  Robert  Blackmore.  Some  of  the 
old  offenders  have  a  most  imposing  array  of  what 
one  might  call  '  criminal  degrees '  upon  their 
'  record  sheet.'  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  convictions  on  the  record." 

There  is  something  extremely  depressing  about 
this  work  of  the  Convict  Supervision  Office — quite 
as  gloomy  as  the  apartments  in  which  the  records 
are  kept.  One  sees  here  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
evidence  of  the  dreary,  never-ending  strife  which 
prevails  between  the  "  powers  that  protect  "  and 
the  "  powers  that  prey,"  the  persistence  and  hope- 
lessness of  the  miserable  fives  of  those  who  wage 
war  on  society.  The  routine  seems  to  move  in  a 
kind  of  cycle  of  infamy,  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
machine  coupled  with  its  monotony.  The  very 
of&cials  themselves,  habituated  as  they  are  to  the 
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dark  aspect  of  things,  seem  saddened  by  the  very 
futility  of  their  efforts.  Occasionally  they  try  to 
help  those  who  apparently  cannot  or  ^\^ll  not  help 
themselves.  Even  beneath  the  enthusiasm  of  In- 
spector Belcher  one  may  detect  the  tone  of  one  who 
is  not  at  all  convinced  that  such  efforts  are  ever 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  being  called  away  on  an  urgent 
matter,  we  are  left  with  Inspector  Belcher.  He 
leads  the  way  into  a  small  room  which  serves  as  a 
kind  of  office. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  rumour  as  to  the 
possible  abolition  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  ?  " 
I  ask. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  one  way  or  the 
other,"  replies  Mr.  Belcher.  "  In  the  first  instance, 
habitual  criminals  very  rarely  report  themselves ; 
they  occasionally  clear  out  to  some  other  part — some- 
times go  abroad  ;  they  do  not  report  because  they 
have  no  intention  of  going  straight,  and  invariably 
resume  their  criminal  career  almost  at  once.  It  is 
mostly  the  first  or  early  offenders  who  report," 

"  Is  there  really  any  truth  in  the  accusations 
which  are  occasionally  levelled  against  the  police  of 
'  persecuting  '  criminals  who  are  on  '  ticket '  ?  " 

"  No  truth  whatever  !  "  hotly  replies  Mr.  Belcher. 
"  If  any  member  of  the  force  were  proved  to  have 
done  any  such  thing  he  would  be  most  severely 
dealt  with,  very  likely  dismissed  from  the  service. 
The  reporting  is  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  those 
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who  are  deserving  of  such  consideration.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  man's  career  and  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  as  to  how  he  shall  be  called 
upon  to  report.  He  may  report  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  reside  in  a  town  other  than  that  in  which 
he  is  to  report,  or  he  may  even  be  allowed  to  report 
in  writing — by  letter.  But  in  no  case  is  an  officer 
required  to  call  upon  the  employer  of  such  a  man, 
or  in  any  way  '  persecute '  him.  Of  course  in 
the  case  of  a  criminal  who  was  known  to  be  a 
dangerous  man,  we  should  keep  an  eye  upon  him  if 
we  could.  Does  any  law-abiding  citizen  object  to 
this? 

"  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  too  much  leniency 
shown  towards  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  who 
never  return  anything  but  evil  for  good.  Let  me 
tell  you  of  the  good  turn  done  by  a  member  of  the 
force  on  one  occasion  to  a  hopeless  criminal,  and 
how  the  latter  grossly  slandered  the  police  in  return." 

Here  Inspector  Belcher  paused  for  a  few  moments 
to  attend  to  somebody  who  came  into  the  room. 

"  You  remember  a  case  recently,"  continued  Mr. 
Belcher,  when  the  intruder  had  departed,  "  where 
the  prisoner  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  dock, 
charging  the  police  with  having  systematically  pre- 
vented him  from  earning  an  honest  livelihood  ?  " 

"  I  recall  the  case  quite  well,"  I  replied.  "  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  education,  and  he  declared 
that  the  police  had  '  persecuted  '  him  for  years." 

"  That's    the    fellow !     Now   the   whole    of   the 
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statement  he  made  in  the  dock  was  a  tissue  of  lies ! 
Far  from  '  persecuting  '  him,  the  police  had  from 
time  to  time  repeatedly  befriended  him.  He  had 
been  convicted  many  times  and  was  altogether  a 
hopeless  case.  Drink  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall 
— he  was  an  habitual  drunkard  of  a  most  pronounced 
type.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question  he  was  found 
by  a  constable  lying  in  the  road,  dead  drunk.  Now 
this  constable  was  '  wide.'  When  he  came  to  search 
him  he  found  his  '  ticket ' — I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  he  was  then  on  ticket-of-leave — and 
so  that  this  fact  might  not  become  known  he  re- 
moved the  document  and  took  charge  of  it.  He 
then  had  the  man  removed  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  was  attended  to  as  an  ordinary  patient.  The 
people  at  the  hospital  never  knew  that  he  was  a 
ticket-of-leave  man.  That,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
is  a  curious  kind  of  '  persecution,'  of  '  hounding 
a  man  down.'  And  what  does  the  fellow  do  in 
return  for  this  service  ?  Violently  abuses  the  police 
in  general  when  he  again  finds  himself  in  the  dock  ! 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  people  who  read 
the  report  of  what  he  said  in  the  newspapers  quite 
believed  his  story.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
ingratitude  really  means,  try  to  help  an  habitual 
criminal ! 

"  Personally  I  think  the  law  is  much  too  lenient 
towards  such  offenders.  You  will  remember  that 
the  man  Morrison,  who  was  convicted  of  the  Clapham 
Common  murder,  made  the  same  kind  of  accusation 
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against  the  police.  It  was  sought  to  prove  that  the 
police  were  the  cause  of  his  having  left  his  situation 
at  Clapham,  where,  you  will  remember,  he  was 
employed  by  a  baker.  The  whole  thing  was  easily 
proved  to  be  an  invention.  His  former  employer 
admitted  that  the  police  had  never  been  to  the 
place.  I  say  most  emphatically  that  the  police 
do  not  '  persecute '  criminals  !  Why  in  the  name 
of  heaven  should  they  ?  On  the  contrary,  and  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  they  frequently  befriend 
them.     Now  look  at  this  book." 

Here  Mr.  Belcher  produces  a  large  account  book, 
which  he  throws  open  upon  the  table. 

"  This  is  our  cash-book,  and  contains  an  account 
of  our  disbursements.  You  see  all  these  names  with 
entries  of  sums  of  money  against  them  ?  They  are 
payments  made  to  ex-convicts.  Those  with  the 
letters  '  Ch  '  in  red  ink  against  them  are  grants  made 
to  ex-prisoners  with  the  view  to  helping  them  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  The  letters  mean  '  charity.' 
These  grants  are  made  from  a  fund  which  consists 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  unclaimed  property 
taken  from  time  to  time  from  criminals.  The 
property  is  first  kept  here  for  so  long  a  time,  when, 
if  no  rightful  owner  has  come  forward  to  claim  it, 
it  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  fund  in 
question.  As  you  see,  these  grants  are  made  pretty 
frequently.  The  sums  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  being  dealt  with.  They 
may  be  said  to  fluctuate  between  £2  and  £4.    The 
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idea  is  to  give  the  man  a  chance,  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  something  with  which  to  make  a  start ; 
tools,  for  instance.  For  this  woman  " — here  Mr. 
Belcher  points  to  the  name  of  a  most  notorious 
female  criminal,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  prominently 
before  the  public — "  we  bought  a  sewing  machine, 
and  she's  going  straight — so  far." 

The  concluding  words  are  given  with  an  inflection 
of  the  voice  which  suggests  a  doubt.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  you  never  can  tell  how  long  the  reformation 
of  these  wrongdoers  will  last,  how  soon  they  will 
resume  their  old  bad  habits.  Gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Thomas  Holmes,  the  well-known  police-court  mis- 
sionary and  secretary  of  the  Howard  x\ssociation, 
can  vouch  for  this.  Mr.  Holmes  has,  from  time  to 
time,  given  the  particulars  of  some  astonishing 
"  reversions  to  crime  "  on  the  part  of  those  criminals 
who  have  been  thus  assisted  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

In  this  cash-book,  which,  could  it  speak,  might 
indeed  a  "  tale  unfold,"  appear  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  notorious  criminals  known  to  the  records 
of  this  country.  It  forms  an  eloquent,  convincing, 
and  conclusive  reply  to  those  ill-informed  and  irre- 
sponsibly-minded persons  who  are  only  too  ready, 
upon  the  slightest  provocation,  to  level  charges  of 
"  persecution  "  against  the  police  with  malice  pre- 
pense. Of  course  the  poUce  have  to  keep  their  eyes 
on  those  criminals  whom  they  know  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable and  dangerous.  Happily  for  you  and  me, 
gentle  reader,  they  are  not  deterred  from  doing  their 
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duty  in  this  respect  by  the  vapourings  of  faddists. 
If  you  want  to  get  a  really  erroneous  impression 
about  anything  controversial,  ask  that  foolish  in- 
dividual euphemistically  known  as  the  "  man  in  the 
street,"  whose  custom  it  is  to  talk  first  and  think 
afterwards — if  indeed  he  ever  thinks  at  all,  of  which 
I  am  by  no  means  convinced. 

We  have  now  finished  for  the  time  being  with  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Belcher,  and  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
to  wit,  Sir  Charles  W.  Matthews. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE   PUBLIC   PROSECUTOR 

As  is  generally  known,  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  is  worked  to  a  certain  extent 
in  conjunction  with  Scotland  Yard.  At  the  head 
of  it  is  Sir  Charles  W.  Matthews,  who,  as  is  also 
pretty  generally  known,  was  formerly  a  Crown 
prosecutor  and  head  of  the  Criminal  Bar.  Before 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  working  of  the 
department,  I  propose  to  give  a  few  particulars 
about  Sir  Charles  himself. 

Sir  Charles  Matthews  has  had  a  very  interesting 
career.  When  he  began  his  life  in  the  law  he  was 
"  devil "  to  the  late  Montagu  Williams,  Q.C.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  had  better  perhaps 
explain  that  the  term  "  devil "  is  given  to  a  young 
barrister  who  attaches  himself  to  an  experienced 
barrister  in  the  capacity  of  a  kind  of  assistant.  By 
that  means  a  young  beginner  obtains  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  is  better  able  to 
make  headway  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Matthews, 
as  he  then  was,  made  a  very  good  "  devil,"  as  was 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Williams  in  one  of  his  entertaining 
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volumes  of  reminiscences,  where  he  refers  to  him  as 
"  Faithful  William." 

In  due  course,  then,  "  Faithful  William " 
developed  into  a  very  energetic  and  able  counsel,  a 
good  deal  in  demand  at  the  Old  Bailey.  At  first 
he  was  not,  it  would  appear,  taken  quite  seriously. 
We  are  told  that  people  laughed  when  he  spoke,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  voice.  It  was 
somewhat  feeble  and  had  a  pronounced  "  top  note," 
so  to  speak,  so  that  when  he  raised  his  voice  he  gave 
forth  something  resembling  a  squeak.  Hence  people 
laughed.  But  then  there  are  people  who  seem  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  world  for  the  special 
purpose  of  laughing  and  making  rude  remarks,  who 
cannot  resist  waxing  merry  over  other  people's 
disabilities ;  who  even  find  something  amusing  in 
human  suffering,  and  who  regard  a  funeral  as 
irresistibly  droll.  Such  people  are  mostly  irrespon- 
sible, and  one  can  very  well  afford  to  ignore  them. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  people  did  not  laugh 
at  Mr.  Matthews  any  longer.  On  the  contrary, 
since  that  time  many  a  man  and  woman  has  had 
cause  to  tremble  rather  than  laugh  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice.  Time  and  use  strengthened  the  latter, 
although  he  always  retained  a  certain  falsetto  note, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  Sir  Charles  was  always  more 
impressive  and  convincing  when  he  lowered  his 
voice  than  when  he  raised  it.  When  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  make  a  "  point  "  I  know  of  no  barrister  who 
could  equal  him  in  absolute  power.     It  was  like 
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Truth  itself,  as  it  were,  taking  you  by  the  ear.  My 
mind  travels  back  many  years  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  strange,  moving,  and  dramatic  scenes  pass  in 
procession  before  my  mental  vision,  in  all  of  which 
I  see  the  dapper,  spruce,  and  active  figure  of  the 
eminent  "  Counsel  for  the  Crown."  I  see  him  in 
his  favourite  attitude  when  on  his  feet,  addressing 
either  judge  or  jury,  one  hand  resting  on  the  brass 
rail  round  the  desk  of  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  his 
pince-nez  in  the  other,  his  small,  pale,  clear-cut  face, 
with  the  sharply  accentuated  mouth,  that  seemed 
to  form  almost  a  horizontal  note  of  exclamation  ; 
his  sharp,  almost  spasmodic  actions,  his  snapping, 
biting,  emphatic  utterances ;  his  piercing  eye  of 
conviction  and  his  masterful  grasp  of  a  long  array 
of  facts.  I  should  say  Sir  Charles  was  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  barristers  who  ever  handled  a 
brief.  He  never  swerved  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
from  fulfilling  to  the  last  letter  his  duty  to  the 
Crown.  He  was  neither  to  be  bullied,  diverted,  nor 
cajoled  from  this  line  of  conduct.  It  was  prophetic 
of  much  when  the  late  Montagu  Williams  christened 
his  "  devil  "  "  Faithful  WHliam." 

Well,  in  due  course,  and  as  is  generally  known, 
Mr.  Matthews  became  "  Sir  Charles,"  the  ceremony 
of  knighting  having  been  of  a  somewhat  impromptu 
character.  It  was  performed  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Central  Criminal  Court  by  the  late  King,  and 
people  had  to  run  hither  and  thither  for  a  sword  for 
the  purpose.    I  remember  him  coming  into  the  court 

4^  if 
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afterwards — it  was  still  the  old  court,  they  had  not 
then  moved  into  the  new  one — a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  looking  very  pleased  with  himself,  as  indeed 
he  was  justified  in  doing.  Eventually,  as  we  know, 
he  was  given  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Prosecu- 
tions, and  the  Old  Bailey  had  seen  the  last  of  him 
as  a  barrister.  Before  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  him  at  the  Treasury  offices,  and  ere  leaving  the 
subject  of  his  career  as  a  barrister,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  give  the  particulars  of  a 
remarkable  case  which  Sir  Charles  was  engaged  in 
while  still  at  the  Bar,  and  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  he  had 
ever  been  connected  with.  The  facts  of  it  were 
related  to  me  during  an  interview  I  had  with  Sir 
Charles  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  I 
therefore  propose  to  step  aside,  as  it  were,  and 
leave  Sir  Charles  to  tell  the  story  again  himself : 
"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  I  ever 

knew  was  a  certain  Mr.  C ,  who  was  convicted 

of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  The 
criminal  records  reveal  many  interesting  psycho- 
logical problems,  but  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

so  complex  as  this.     Mr.   C was  a  properly 

ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  travelling  school  inspector  employed  by  Govern- 
ment. He  was  also  a  speculator  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  in  order  to  raise  fimds  for  this  purpose 
he  hit  upon  a  system  of  fraud  of  truly  wonderful 
skill  and  audacity.    He  lived  at  B ,   and  to 
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many  persons  in  the  place — about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
altogether — he  told  the  following  tale.  He  said 
that  the  Government  had  sanctioned  a  loan  which 
would  render  to  investors  the  handsome  profit  of 
ten  per  cent.  As  a  servant  of  the  Government  he 
could  not,  he  explained,  very  well  dabble  in  the 
affair  himself,  although  he  very  much  desired  to  do 
so  ;  however,  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by 
him  and  his  friend  combining  interests,  and  making 
the  investment  in  the  latter's  name.  If  the  matter 
were  kept  strictly  private,  he  assured  his  hearer, 
it  could  be  carried  through  with  impunity,  and  they 
could  quietly  enjoy  a  snug  little  income.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  pains  to  emphasize,  if  their 
partnership  became  known  in  any  way,  it  might 
lead  to  an  investigation,  which  would  probably 
culminate  unpleasantly  for  both  of  them.  Every- 
thing depended  upon  the  strictest  secrecy  being 
observed. 

"  To  each  individual  he  told  his  tale,  and  altogether 
he  secured  between  £40,000  and  £50,000.  So  well 
did  he  put  the  case,  and  so  closely  was  the  secret 
kept  in  each  instance,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
victimize  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  people,  all  living  in 
one  small  crescent  and  almost  next-door  neighbours. 
He  duly  paid  them  their  ten  per  cent,  interest, 
paying  Paul  with  Peter's  money.  His  undoing  came 
about  in  a  curious  manner.  Among  his  *  clients  ' 
was  an  elderly  lady,  from  whom  he  obtained  several 
thousands   of  pounds.     After   a   time   she   or  her 
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friends  instituted  inquiries  concerning  the  loan,  but 
before  they  had  gone  far  in  their  investigations  the 
lady  was  taken  ill  with  cancer.  An  operation  became 
imperative — an  operation  from  which,  she  was  in- 
formed, she  might  or  she  might  not  recover.  The 
lady  regarded  her  end  as  probable,  and,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  made  arrangements  accordingly.     She  sent 

for  Mr.  C ,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him,  a  minister 

of  the  gospel,  preparation  and  resignation  for  ap- 
proaching death.  He  accordingly  prayed  for  her 
recovery  and  administered  the  sacrament.  The 
operation  was  duly  performed  and  the  lady  re- 
covered. Her  friends  then  resumed  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  matter  of  the  loan,  and  the  truth  was 

soon    revealed.     Mr.    C was    arrested,    tried, 

convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.    He 
died  in  prison. 
"  For  sheer  audacity,  mendacity,  dissimulation, 

and  hypocrisy,  Mr.  C is  without  a  rival  in  my 

knowledge.  He  must  also  have  been  a  very  fine 
student  of  human  nature,  for  his  plot  was  admirably 
conceived  to  deceive,  and  for  a  period,  at  all  events, 
was  eminently  successful.  The  element  of  secrecy, 
the  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  suggested  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  the  transaction  becoming 
known,  could  not  have  been  better  planned  or 
handled.  The  picture,  too,  of  this  reverend  gentle- 
man praying  for  the  recovery  of  a  woman  whose 
death  would  be  to  his  advantage  is  remarkably 
striking." 
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Criminals  like  "  Mr.  C "  are  of  great  interest 

to  the  psychologist. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  visit  Sir  Charles  at  his 
official  address  in  Whitehall.  His  room  is  a  very 
large  apartment,  the  windows  of  which  look  on  to 
the  main  thoroughfare.  He  has  for  an  assistant  Mr. 
Guy  Stephenson,  who  also  used  to  be  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  may  as  well  be  explained 
here  how  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecu- 
tions came  to  be  established  and  is  conducted.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  then,  the  onus  of 
prosecution  for  offences  committed  in  the  EngUsh 
provinces  was  thrown  upon  the  public  themselves. 
In  London  prosecutions  were  undertaken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  while  in  Scotland  an  official 
known  as  the  "Procurator  Fiscal"  undertook 
similar  duties.  This  official  still  exists  in  Scotland, 
and  is  practically  equivalent  to  our  Public  Prose- 
cutor, although  there  are  many  Procurator  Fiscals 
in  Scotland  but  only  one  Public  Prosecutor  in  Eng- 
land. The  Procurator  Fiscal  prepares  a  case  against 
a  prisoner  just  as  the  Public  Prosecutor  does  here, 
but  in  Scotland  the  accused  person  is  caUed  upon  to 
"  emit  a  declaration,"  which  is  a  kind  of  elaborate 
form  of  "  pleading  "  before  being  put  up  for  trial. 
Sometimes  these  "  declarations  "  furnish  valuable 
material  for  the  prosecution,  just  as  the  "  state- 
ments "  voluntarily  made  by  accused  persons  in  this 
country,  upon  arrest,  have  performed  similar  service 
to  the  Crown. 
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Well,  this  throwing  the  onus  of  prosecution  upon 
the  public  in  the  English  provinces  was  fruitful  of 
many  hardships.  The  following  case,  which  I  take 
from  Lee's  "  History  of  Police,"  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  this  :  A  man  stole  a  pair  of  boots 
at  Devizes,  the  owner  of  which  pursued  the  thief 
into  Somersetshire,  where  he  caught  him  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  police.  The  police  brought  the  thief 
back  to  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  duly  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced.  In  due  course  the  police  presented 
their  "  bill "  to  the  prosecutor,  who  happened  to  be 
a  poor  man.  The  amount  claimed  was  £4  16s.  yd., 
and  it  was  made  up  of  expenses  incurred  in  appre- 
hending, maintaining,  watching  the  prisoner,  con- 
veying him  to  the  place  where  he  was  convicted, 
hire  of  vehicles,  and  "  loss  of  time."  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  thief  was  a  boy  and  therefore  came 
under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  under  which  the 
most  the  prosecutor  could  recover  or  be  allowed  for 
expenses  was  forty  shillings.  Thus  the  man  who 
had  had  his  boots  stolen  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  balance  of  £2  16s.  6d.  towards  the  cost  of  the 
prosecution. 

The  system  was  a  bad  one  in  every  way.  It  led 
to  the  organization  of  "  voluntary  associations  for 
the  apprehension  of  offenders,"  consisting  of  members 
of  the  public  who  banded  themselves  together  for 
mutual  protection.  In  the  year  1839  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  such  organizations  in 
existence.    There  was  a  fund  raised,  out  of  which 
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compensation  was  granted  to  members  who  had 
been  robbed,  either  whole  or  in  part.  Some  of  the 
societies  undertook  horseback  pursuit  of  delinquents 
in  the  old  "  hue-and-cry  "  manner.  Others  even 
employed  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  sheep-stealers. 

All  this  was  very  bad  for  law  and  order  and  justice, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. An  appeal  was  at  length  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Commissioners  and  eventually 
granted. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  Public  Prosecutor 
has  the  power  to  institute  prosecutions  himself,  and 
the  information  upon  which  such  prosecutions  are 
based  may  reach  him  in  various  ways.  He  may 
have  been  written  to  by  a  private  individual  whose 
suspicions  have  been  aroused  against  some  person 
or  persons,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Seddons, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  cousin  of  the 
deceased  woman  communicated  with  the  Public 
Prosecutor ;  it  may  be  also  that  some  documents, 
which  have  figured  in  an  action-at-law  and  been 
"  impoimded  "  by  the  judge,  have  been  placed  before 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  leading  to  the  criminal  law 
being  put  in  motion  ;  or  the  information  may  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  himself 
and  be  a  matter  within  his  own  personal  cognizance. 
Anybody  may  write  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
lodge  a  complaint,  and  many  people  do.  Like 
Scotland  Yard,  the  office  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
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is  a  very  busy  department.  Some  very  peculiar 
applications  are  sometimes  received  there,  not 
infrequently  from  persons  who  are  obviously  seeking 
to  visit  some  form  of  vengeance  upon  an  individual 
who  may  or  may  not  deserve  it.  In  any  event  no 
assistance  would  of  course  be  rendered  in  such  a 
case,  as  the  office  was  not  and  is  not  intended  to 
redress  private  wrongs,  either  real  or  imaginary. 
Primarily  it  is  only  supposed  to  undertake  prosecu- 
tions in  the  public  interest,  but  it  will,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  considered  to  warrant  it,  also  provide 
the  necessary  funds  and  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
cases  where  a  private  prosecutor  is  unable  to  stand 
the  expense  himself.  But  even  such  cases  as  these 
must  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  public 
interest. 

Well,  when  a  crime  is  reported  to  Sir  Charles 
which  he  considers  calls  for  an  investigation,  he  will 
at  once  place  himself  in  communication  with  Scot- 
land Yard,  probably  direct  to  the  Executive  Head. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  always  prepared  to  receive 
such  information  and  at  once  put  into  action  the 
machinery  of  the  law.  He  will  place  certain  officers 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  under 
whose  direction  they  will  work  up  the  case.  They 
are  of  course  still  answerable  to  the  heads  at  the 
"  Yard,"  directly  to  the  Executive  Head.  The 
Public  Prosecutor  himself  follows  the  case  very 
closely  all  through,  sometimes,  as  we  occasionally 
see,  appearing   in   court   upon   the   hearing    of   a 
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trial,  when  he  invariably  occupies  a  seat  on  the 
bench. 

It  may  be  that  the  investigations  which  are  under- 
taken are  not  productive  of  sufficient  legal  evidence 
to  justify  even  an  arrest  being  made,  when  the 
matter  will  be  dropped,  as  no  action  "  lies."  It 
will  thereupon  pass  into  the  category  of  what  are 
known  as  "  unsolved  mysteries."  I  ought  perhaps 
not  to  have  said  that  such  cases  are  "  dropped," 
because  that  is  not  strictly  correct ;  they  are  really 
held  in  abeyance,  and  should  at  some  future  time 
evidence  arise  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  proceed- 
ings being  taken  against  some  person  or  persons, 
such  proceedings  would  be  taken,  no  matter  how 
much  time  had  elapsed  in  the  interim.  I  have 
a  case  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  where 
eight  years  elapsed  between  the  commission  of  the 
crime  and  the  trial  of  the  criminal.  And  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  interval  was  even  longer  still. 

But  now  we  shall  have  our  little  chat  with  Sir 
Charles  himself. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  is  a  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  the  windows  of  which  look  out 
upon  Whitehall.  Upon  the  occasion*  of  our  visit 
there  is  great  noise  and  commotion  in  the  street 
below,  where  large  bodies  of  police  are  busily 
"  moving  on  "  crowds  of  men  and  hustling  screech- 
ing women.  The  militant  suffragists  are  giving  one 
of  their  periodical  demonstrations  of  how  incapable 
10 
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they  are  of  being  entrusted  with  a  vote.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  wild  men  in  Borneo,  but  we  have 
wilder  women  in  London.  However,  we  shaU  not 
upon  the  present  occasion  trouble  our  heads  about 
them,  but  devote  our  whole  attention  to  Sir  Charles 
Matthews. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  much- 
debated  subject  of '  miscarriages  of  justice '  ?  "  I  ask. 

"Do  you  mean  as  to  how  they  happen  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  that  as  to  their  frequency.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  there  are  many  more  of 
these  judicial '  mishaps,'  as  it  were,  than  those  which 
get  reported  in  the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  so.  It  might  be  true 
of  France,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  this  country. 
In  France  the  police  have  far  greater  power  and 
latitude  than  have  the  police  of  this  country.  In 
France  a  person  may  be  arrested  on  mere  suspicion 
and  kept  in  custody  indefinitely,  during  which  time 
every  possible  device  and  subterfuge  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  from  the 
prisoner  or  induce  him  to  make  incriminating  ad- 
missions. Such  interrogatories  or  examinations 
are  held  by  the  magistrate — the  '  examining  magis- 
trate ' — who  may  either  have  the  prisoner  brought 
before  him  or  himself  pay  a  '  surprise  visit '  to  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell.  If  they  should  fail  thus  to 
obtain  any  evidence  against  the  accused  out  of  his 
own  mouth,  they  may  caU  in  somebody  else,  some- 
body who  knows  the  prisoner,  and  put  him  or  her  on 
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to  try  to  extort  a  confession.  Admitted  that  some- 
times this  operates  in  the  interests  of  justice,  it  may 
at  the  same  time  be  readily  seen  how  easily  it  might 
operate  against  the  interests  of  justice." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  own  methods  of 
procedure  with  those  which  prevail  in  other  countries, 
so  I  propose  to  interrupt  Sir  Charles  here  in  order 
to  introduce  a  portion  of  an  examination  of  the  kind 
he  refers  to  which  took  place  in  Paris  some  years  ago. 

An  old  woman  had  been  murdered  in  the  Rue 
de  Seze  and  a  man  named  Marchandon  had  been 
arrested  for  it.  M.  Guillot,  the  Judge  of  Instruction, 
having  failed  to  obtain  a  confession  from  the  prisoner, 
called  in  a  woman  named  Jane  Blin,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  prisoner's  mistress.  Thereupon 
the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

"  Blin :  Wretch,  it  is  on  your  account  that  I 
have  been  brought  here  !  You  have  deceived  me ; 
without  my  knowing  it  you  have  involved  me  in 
your  criminal  existence.  It  was  you  alone  who 
murdered  Madame  Comet ! 

"  Marchandon  :  No,  no.     It  is  Anatole  ! 

"  Blin  :  I  saw  you  after  the  miurder.  You  were 
depressed.  You  kept  saying  that  you  wished  you 
were  dead.  You  were  looking  out  of  the  window  all 
the  time.  Come  now,  confess  you  are  trying  to 
pass  your  crime  off  on  another.     You  did  it  all. 

"  Marchandon  :   Well !     Yes,  it  is  I  alone  ! 

"  Blin  :   Tell  the  whole  truth. 

"  Marchandon :  Leave  me  alone — make  an  end 
of  this.     Let  them  kill  me  at  once  ! 
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"  BUn  :  They  will  kill  you  soon  enough.  No  fear 
of  that.  But  you  must  tell  all,  so  that  people  may 
know  that  I  was  your  first  victim.  How  did  you 
kill  this  woman  ? 

"  Marchandon  :   In  her  room. 

"  BUn :  She  was  asleep  ;  you  must  have  woke 
her  up. 

"  Marchandon  (despairingly) :  But  since  it  is 
Anatole !  {an  imaginary  person  invented  by  Mar- 
chandon). 

"  BUn :  And  your  braces  which  were  found  by 
the  side  of  the  corpse  ? 

"  Marchandon :  It  must  be  Anatole  who  put  them 
there,  so  as  to  ruin  me. 

"  BUn :  Be  quiet  then  !  This  was  the  reason  of 
your  trips  to  Paris,  here  is  the  secret  of  the  letters 
you  used  to  receive  from  great  ladies,  whose  lover 
you  pretended  to  be.  Repent,  wretch,  repent ! 
If  I  have  lived  with  an  assassin,  let  him  at  least  ask 
pardon  of  God.     Come  now,  how  did  it  happen  ? 

"  Marchandon :  I  had  the  kitchen  key.  I  got  in 
that  way.  I  took  a  large  knife  which  was  lying  on 
the  dresser.  I  made  my  way  to  her  room.  Madame 
Cornet  had  taken  off  her  clothes,  put  on  her  night- 
dress, and  got  into  bed.  Then  I  showed  myself  and 
she  saw  me  .  .  .  she  screamed  with  fright  .  .  .  she 
rose  up  !  She  tried  to  escape.  ...  I  seized  her  .  .  . 
I  struck  her. 

"  BUn  :   This  is  the  truth  ? 

"  Marchandon  :    Oh,  yes  ! 

"  BUn :  Swear  it  by  the  head  of  your  mother. 

"  Marchandon  :    I  swear  it !  "  ^ 

Marchandon  was  subsequently  guillotined  on  the 
square  of  La  Roquette. 

*  "  Judges  of  Instruction,"  by  G.  Vanesson  and  A.  Bataille, 
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Can  any  6ne  imagine  such  a  scene  as  the  above 
being  enacted  in  the  room  of  one  of  London's 
magistrates  ? 

"  The  police  of  this  country,"  continues  Sir 
Charles,  "  have  to  work  under  many  limitations. 
They  may  neither  make  an  arrest  on  mere  suspicion, 
nor  detain  a  person  after  arrest  unless  they  can 
produce  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  a  magistrate 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  custody  pending  further 
inquiries.  One  would  not  wish  to  have  such  limita- 
tions removed." 

"  But  you  would  not  attribute  all  miscarriages  of 
justice  to  the  work  of  the  police  ?  " 

"  By  no  means  ;  they  may  be  brought  about  in 
various  ways,  although  happily  they  do  not  often 
happen  at  all  in  this  country,  on  account  of  those 
same  limitations  which  I  have  referred  to." 

"  When  I  say  '  miscarriages  of  justice,'  "  I  ex- 
plain, "  I  refer,  not  only  to  cases  where  innocent 
persons  have  been  convicted  and  imprisoned,  but 
also  to  cases  where  guilty  persons  have  been  acquitted 
and  released.  Would  you  not  agree  that  there  exist 
far  more  cases  where  the  guilty  escape  than  where 
the  innocent  are  made  to  suffer  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;   not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  I  recall  a  case  in  which  you  yourself  appeared, 
where  a  woman  was  charged  with  throwing  vitriol 
over  a  man,  and  was  acquitted  in  the  face  of  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The  jury 
were  induced  to  take  a  sympathetic  view  of  the 
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prisoner's  act  in  consequence  of  certain  letters  which 
were  introduced  into  the  case." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  case  quite  well.  It  was 
certainly  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  In  spite  of  the 
letters  I  felt  quite  confident  of  obtaining  a  verdict ; 
the  result  was,  I  think,  a  surprise  to  everybody. 
What  I  thought  would  have  happened  was  that 
the  jury  would  have  convicted,  and  that  the  letters 
would  afterwards  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
as  mitigation,  and  that  the  woman  would  have  been 
given  about  six  months'  imprisonment." 

I  again  interrupt  Sir  Charles  in  order  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  this  case,  which  in  many  respects 
was  an  important  one.  I  mean  it  was  important 
from  the  police  point  of  view,  for  it  clearly  demon- 
strated how  miscarriages  of  justice  are  brought  about 
in  which  they  have  no  hand  whatever.  All  through 
they  had  performed  their  task  well  and  intelligently 
enough,  but  upon  the  bench  there  sat  a  weak  and 
yielding  judge  (he  has  since  retired),  beneath  him 
sat  an  extremely  enterprising — to  put  it  no  stronger 
— counsel  for  the  defence,  and  in  the  jury-box  sat 
twelve  shallow-minded,  commonplace  men,  called 
from  more  lowly  and  appropriate  occupations  to 
perform  a  disservice  to  the  State.  These  twelve 
jurymen  were  misdirected  by  the  judge,  deeply 
impressed  by  counsel,  and  visually  seduced  by  the 
female  prisoner.  When  the  foreman  returned  the 
amazing  verdict  he  did  so  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 
Well,  it  was  certainly  an  achievement  of  perfect 
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imbecility,  but  scarcely  one  to  be  proud  of.  No- 
body was  more  surprised  than  the  prisoner  herself, 
as  was  made  clear  by  her  dramatic  start  of  astonish- 
ment in  the  dock.  I  remember  the  usher — the  late 
Mr.  Field — turning  to  me  and  remarking,  "  She 
evidently  didn't  expect  it."  Nobody  did,  because 
nobody  supposed  that  twelve  men  with  a  grain  of 
intelligence  among  them  could  be  such  utter  noodles. 
The  subject  of  appointing  juries  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquiry  will 
result  in  radical  reforms  in  a  department  of  public 
service  which  cries  aloud  for  them. 

To  resume  the  chat  with  Sir  Charles  Matthews  : 
"  There  are  some  vital  differences.  Sir  Charles, 
between  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  and  that  of 
England.  Would  you  say  that  the  differences  in 
the  Scotch  criminal  law  operate  in  the  interests  of 
justice  ?  "     (See  Preface.) 

"  Well,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  say  so  in  regard 
to  the  third  verdict  of  '  Not  Proven.'  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  logical  verdict.  An  accused  person 
should  be  declared  either  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
The  verdict  of  '  Not  Proven  '  practically  embodies 
a  confession  of  the  law's  weakness.  If  the  prisoner 
is  really  guilty,  such  a  verdict  is  a  miscarriage  of 
justice ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  is  innocent, 
it  is  still  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  although  of  another 
kind,  for  the  accused  person  remains  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  ever  after.    In  effect  the  law  in  such  a 
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case  says :  '  We  believe  you  are  guilty,  but  un- 
fortunately we  are  unable  to  prove  it,  so  we  must 
let  you  go.'     It  is  not  in  any  way  a  fair  verdict." 

"  In  Scotland,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  opening 
speech  for  the  prosecution,  the  evidence  for  the 
Crown  being  '  led '  immediately  after  the  swearing 
in  of  the  jury.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  interests 
of  justice  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  consider  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner.  Many  a  man  in  this  country,  who  has 
stood  in  the  dock  on  a  charge  of  murder,  has  owed 
his  death  to  the  opening  speech  for  the  prosecution. 
It  prepares  the  ground  for  the  introduction  of  the 
evidence,  and  it  implants  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
an  impression  of  guilt  that  it  is  not  easy  to  after- 
wards eradicate." 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  am  convinced 
that  these  weighty  words  of  Sir  Charles  Matthews 
concerning  the  opening  speech  of  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  apply  in  a  way  with  equal  force  to  the 
summing-up  of  the  judge.  If  trial  by  jury  were 
properly  constituted  there  would  be  no  need  for  any 
summing-up,  and  the  judge's  comments  might  be 
confined  to  mere  points  of  law.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  a  judge  to  "  take  sides  "  or  express  his 
own  opinions,  although  the  evil  custom  has  come 
into  existence  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
occupants  of  the  jury-box.  The  security  of  trial 
by  jury  lies,  or  should  lie,  in  the  jury,  and  not  in 
the  judge.     That  no  particular  judicial  interference 
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with  the  deliberations  of  the  jury  should  be  called 
for  is  proved  by  the  wording  of  the  oath  administered 
to  the  jurymen,  who  are  called  upon  to  "  true  ver- 
dicts give  according  to  the  evidence."  Not,  mark 
you,  according  to  the  "  summing-up."  But  if  the 
occupants  of  the  jury-box  are  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
as  past  experience  has  amply  proved  to  be  the 
case,  then  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  judge 
should,  as  it  is  called,  "  take  them  in  hand  " — in 
other  words,  help  them  to  think  straight  and  clearly. 
The  result  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the  security 
of  trial  by  jury  at  once  disappears,  and  the  tribunal 
becomes  trial  by  judge.  The  insecurity  of  this  I 
have  alreadly  demonstrated.  The  only  remedy 
is  a  properly  constituted  jury. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  Sir  Charles  I  jog  his 
memory  about  an  important  case  in  which  he 
figured  many  years  ago  : 

"  You  remember  the  Lamson  case  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.  The  late  Montagu  Williams  led 
for  the  defence,  and  I  appeared  in  the  case  as  his 
junior." 

"It  is  recalled  to  my  mind  by  the  recent  case  of 
the  Seddons.  These  poison  cases  are  always  very 
difhcult  for  the  prosecution  to  prove.  Was  there 
not  some  difficulty  in  the  Lamson  case  as  to  the 
method  of  administration  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  were  two  distinct  theories,  one  of 
which  was  held  by  the  judge  and  the  other  by  the 
defence.     A  consultation  was  held  in  the  judge's 
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room — the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  Baron  Bramp- 
ton, was  the  judge — in  order  to  discuss  these  theories. 
In  the  end  his  lordship's  opinion  was  allowed  to 
prevail.  With  all  due  respect,  however,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  it  was  the  wrong  one.  You  will 
remember  that  the  prisoner,  Dr.  Lamson,  was  charged 
with  poisoning  his  brother-in-law,  a  young  fellow 
named  Percy  Malcolm  John,  at  Blenheim  House 
School,  Balham,  by  administering  a  fatal  dose  of 
aconitine.  The  motive  was  clear :  upon  the  death 
of  the  boy,  Lamson 's  wife  inherited  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  access  to  which  Lamson  would  of  course 
have  had.  He  was,  moreover,  in  a  very  im- 
pecunious state  at  the  time. 

"  Well,  Lamson  one  evening  paid  a  visit  to 
Blenheim  House,  taking  with  him  a  cake  and  some 
sweets  for  his  young  friend.  These  articles  were 
contained  in  a  bag  which  he  carried.  He  also 
brought  with  him  some  capsules — gelatine  capsules — 
which  were  used  for  the  administration  of  nauseous 
medicines.  Filling  one  of  these  with  powdered 
sugar,  which  had  been  supplied  him  by  the  school- 
master, Mr.  Bedbrow,  he  handed  it  to  young  John 
and  told  him  to  swallow  it.  The  boy  accordingly 
did  so.  He  then  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  cake, 
handed  another  piece  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  took 
a  piece  himself.  All  ate  of  the  cake.  A  few  minutes 
after  he  took  his  departure.  A  little  later  Percy 
John  was  seized  with  illness,  and  subsequently  died 
in  great  agony. 
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"  Now  the  judge's  theory  was  that  the  poison 
was  contained  in  the  capsule,  our  theory  being  that 
it  was  in  the  piece  of  cake  which  Lamson  gave  John. 
The  cake  had  akeady  been  cut  and  the  poison  in- 
troduced into  one  of  the  raisins.  When  the  post- 
mortem was  held  the  skin  of  a  raisin,  impregnated 
with  aconitine,  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The 
capsule  incident  was  merely  a  '  blind,'  designedly 
introduced  by  a  very  cunning  man  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  attention  from  the  true  act  of  administra- 
tion. If  he  had  put  anything  but  the  sugar  into 
the  capsule  the  act  must  have  been  seen  by  those 
who  were  looking  at  him  all  the  time.  However,  as 
you  know,  he  was  convicted  and  duly  executed."  ^ 

Once  more  we  make  our  way  into  Whitehall  and 
get  swallowed  up  in  the  rowdy  crowd  that  has  been 
drawn  from  all  parts  by  the  scream  of  "  Votes  for 
women  !  " 

*  A  volume  on  this  case  is  published  by  Hodge  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, and  edited  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 


CHAPTER    XII 

DR.   SCOTT 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  story  of  police 
and  crime,  I  should  like  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
a  very  interesting  personality,  whose  appearance  is 
familiar  to  all  whose  business  carries  them  to  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  I  refer  to  Dr.  James  Scott, 
who  is,  or  was,  the  medical  gentleman  appointed 
by  Government  to  inquire  into  and  decide  upon 
the  mental  condition  of  those  accused  persons  con- 
cerning whose  sanity  there  may  arise  any  question. 
Also  he  was  till  recently  Governor  of  HoUoway 
Prison,  but  has  since  retired  in  consequence  of 
ill-health.^  He  has  been  many  years  in  the  service, 
his  experiences  having  been  varied  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  is  a  short,  dark,  square-built  man, 
with  a  fresh-coloured  face  and  large  dark  moustache. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  witness-box  of 
criminal  courts,  where  he  always  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  calm,  cool,  and  collected  manner,  in  a  voice 
harsh  and  metallic.  He  was  moved  about  a  good 
deal.     I  remember  him  many  years  ago  at  the  old 

1  It  was  about  the  time  the  "  forcible  feeding  "  of  the  militant 
suffragist  prisoners  was  introduced. 
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Central  Criminal  Court,  when  Newgate  was  still  in 
existence.  Afterwards  I  met  him  again  at  Brixton, 
where  he  was  then  stationed.  Subsequently  he  was 
moved  to  Holloway,  where  a  short  time  ago  I  spent 
a  very  interesting  evening  with  him. 

Our  interview  took  place  in  a  very  comfortable 
room  in  the  Governor's  house,  which  is  attached  to 
the  prison.  We  discussed  various  topics  appertain- 
ing to  crime,  the  chief  one,  of  course,  being  that  of 
the  condition  of  mind  of  certain  criminals.  I  have 
been  endeavouring  for  some  time  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  exists  a  certain  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment, leading  to  various  mysterious  and  seemingly 
inexplicable  acts  of  a  criminal  nature,  of  which  the 
authorities  have  not  as  yet  decided  to  take  serious 
notice.  I  have  from  time  to  time  discussed  the 
subject  with  various  persons  who  have  for  years 
had  dealings  with  criminals,  including  Mr.  Thomas 
Holmes,  already  referred  to,  and  Mr.  William 
Wheatley,  of  the  St.  Giles's  Christian  Mission. 
Both  these  gentlemen  confirm  my  views  on  the 
subject,  both  agree  that  there  exists  a  close  con- 
nection between  this  same  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment and  certain  criminal  offences,  particularly 
the  offence  among  women  of  "  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly." Mr.  Holmes  declares  that  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  criminals  who  are  being  repeatedly 
sent  to  prison  should  rather  be  confined  in  an 
asylum  or  a  home — that,  in  fact,  they  are  not  really 
responsible   for   their   actions.     I   personally   hope 
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it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  there  will  be  established  some  such 
homes  or  asylums  as  are  referred  to  by  Mr,  Holmes. 
This  question  certainly  enters  extensively  into  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  adequately  with  crime  and 
the  criminal  generally,  and  must  eventually  be  taken 
seriously  into  consideration  by  those  who  have  that 
problem  at  heart.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
be  some  distinction  made  between  those  who  are 
culpably  criminal  and  those  who  are  merely  criminal 
through  mental  affliction. 

Said  Dr.  Scott,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  his 
views  on  the  subject,  "  Human  nature  generally  is 
very  complex,  and  the  sexual  passion  is  one  of  the 
strongest  impelling  motives  in  life.  It  undoubtedly 
enters  largely  into  crime.  I  also  agree  that  female 
criminals  do  utiUze  their  natural  sexual  attractions 
as  aids  or  weapons,  so  to  speak,  in  the  perpetration 
of  their  crimes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Also  what  you  yourself  have  termed  '  sexual  mania/ 
that  is  an  abnormal  sexual  craving — a  cerebral 
disorder — does  in  many  instances  lead  to  the  actual 
perpetration  of  crime.  I  would  not,  however,  say 
that  this  is  the  case  as  a  rule,  because  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  the  case  of  female  criminals,  that  im- 
morality is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  woman  takes  to  drink,  it  sometimes 
leads  her  to  commit  acts  of  immorality  which, 
when  she  becomes  sober  again,  she  is  far  more 
ashamed  of  than  of  her  inebriety.     On  the  contrary, 
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it  sometimes  happens  that  an  abnormal  sexual 
craving,  acting  on  a  generally  unstable  nature,  may 
be  the  cause  of  acts  of  intemperance  and  general 
lawlessness.  One  cannot  generalize  on  the  subject ; 
each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  merits.  At  such 
times  women  lose  control  of  themselves  and  become 
victims  of  their  ungovernable  impulses.  And  drink 
itself  incites  to  acts  of  immorality.  Among  the 
lower  orders,  too,  the  sexual  impulse  leads  to  many 
unhappy  marriages,  although  among  the  more 
refined  and  intellectual  classes  it  plays  but  a  secon- 
dary part." 

Dr.  Scott  was  in  agreement  with  me  on  the  subject 
of  prostitution.     He  said  : 

"  I  agree  that  prostitutes  are  not,  as  has  been 
frequently  said,  victims  of  man's  lust.  The  main 
causes  of  prostitution  are  love  of  fine  clothes,  a 
disinclination  to  engage  in  disciplined  industry,  love 
of  ease  and  the  ready  method  of  obtaining  plenty  of 
money  which  such  a  life  offers ;  also  lack  of  home 
restraint  when  young  (that  fruitful  source  of  all 
forms  of  crime),  evil  male  companions,  loose  habits 
about  the  streets,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  most  of 
them  drift  into  it." 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Scott  and  the  late  Major 
Griffiths  attended  the  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology, which  was  held  at  Geneva,  the  late  Professor 
Lombroso  also  being  present.  The  latter  com- 
plained bitterly,  almost  with  tears,  of  the  manner 
which  his  work,  "  The  Female  Offender,"  had  been 
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bowdlerized  in  the  process  of  translation.  Par- 
ticularly was  he  indignant  at  the  omission  of  most 
of  the  results  of  his  investigations  among  frail 
women.  It  may  be  that  Continental  authors  have 
written  rather  too  frequently  and  fully  on  such 
delicate  subjects,  but  we  in  this  country  have  cer- 
tainly erred  on  the  other  side,  in  being  far  too  mock- 
modest  and  inexcusably  shamefaced  on  such  matters. 
It  is  less  that  which  is  revealed  than  that  which  is 
concealed  which  leads  to  mischief. 

Dr.  Scott  considered  that,  although  Professor 
Lombroso  undoubtedly  talked  and  wrote  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense,  he  performed  a  very  useful  life's 
work,  having  been  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
criminal  individually.  However,  Dr.  Scott  agreed 
that  his  deductions  concerning  physical  conforma- 
tion are  absolute  fallacies,  as  I  ventured  to  demon- 
strate in  my  work  on  "  Woman  and  Crime." 

"It  is  very  difficult,"  continued  Dr.  Scott,  "  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  concerning  the  condition  of  mind 
of  a  large  percentage  of  criminals.  I  have  spent 
many  anxious  and  fruitless  hours  on  the  task. 
Women  are  naturally  very  secretive,  and  they 
rarely  let  you  know  the  true  motive  they  had  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Some  crimes  seem  to 
be  absolutely  motiveless,  as  far  as  one  can  see. 
Yes,  I  remember  the  case  of  Miss  Massett.  There 
was  a  motive  there,  although  it  was  not  apparent 
on  the  surface.  The  child  she  killed  was  undoubtedly 
an  obstacle.     She  was  also  behind  with  her  pay- 
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ments  for  its  keep.  She  was  a  very  passionate 
woman.  Yes,  I  should  call  hers  a  '  sexual '  case. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  '  Kitty '  Byron  case. 
The  man  who  was  killed,  though,  was  a  very  bad 
lot.  I  had  Mrs.  Chard  Williams,  the  Battersea 
baby-farmer,  under  my  care,  and  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  her  behaviour.  Although  she  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty  to  children,  she  im- 
pressed me  as  being  one  of  the  pluckiest  women  I 
had  ever  known.  All  through  the  case  she  shielded 
her  wretched  husband,  her  one  anxiety  being  to  get 
him  off,  in  which,  as  you  know,  she  succeeded.  She 
met  her  end  with  the  stoicism  of  an  Oriental.  I 
remember  the  Brixton  case,  where  a  young  fellow 
shot  his  sweetheart.  It  was  what  is  known  as  a 
*  love '  crime.  Mad  ?  Oh,  yes,  a  man  in  love  is 
undoubtedly  mad.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
man  who  attempted  to  blackmail  a  City  merchant. 
A  most  perplexing  case.  I  spent  hours  with  this 
prisoner,  and  failed  to  discover  any  motive  whatever, 
I  simply  could  make  nothing  of  him.  Yet  he  was 
not  mad. 

"  Another  curious  case  was  where  a  man  was 
charged  with  arson.  He  had  set  light  to  a  haystack. 
After  a  deal  of  trouble,  I  got  the  following  story  from 
him  :  He  said  that  he  considered  he  had  been  very 
wicked  in  a  sexual  sense  and  ought  to  be  pimished. 
So  he  set  about  obtaining  his  own  punishment.  He 
did  not,  he  explained,  wish  to  murder  anybody  or 
cause  his  victim  any  serious  financial  loss.  So, 
II 
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arguing  that  a  farmer  in  a  good  way  of  business 
would  be  sure  to  have  his  hay  insured,  he  set  light 
to  a  haystack  with  a  view  to  getting  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  Under  the  circumstances  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  return  him  insane.  Yes,  it  might 
be  considered  a  '  sexual '  case.  Another  baffling 
case  was  that  of  an  office  boy  who  seriously  wounded 
his  employer  with  an  axe.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  motive.  His  employer  had  been  very 
good  to  him,  and  his  home  surroundings  were  irre- 
proachable. Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  one  day  went 
out  to  lunch,  called  at  a  shop  and  bought  an  axe  or 
hatchet,  returned  to  the  office,  stepped  into  the 
room  where  his  employer  was  seated,  and  struck 
him  several  severe  blows  over  the  head  with  the 
weapon.  As  the  young  fellow  had  just  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a '  sexual  * 
case.     He  was  sent  to  Broadmoor." 

In  all  the  above  cases  one  can  dimly  discern  that 
strange,  subtle,  lurking,  and  mysterious  malady. 
The  complexity  of  human  nature  ! 

"  Curiously  enough,"  proceeded  Dr.  Scott,  "  what 
are  known  as  religious  '  revivals '  are  invariably 
associated  with  an  increase  of  the  birth-rate.     Some 

years  ago  there  was  a  *  revivalist '  named  R 

W ,  who  wrote  or  compiled  a  hymn-book,  which 

at  one  time  was  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  servant- 
girl.  W was  eventually  convicted  of  com- 
mitting himself  with  a  girl  of  the  class  behind  a 
hedge.    Another  '  revivalist '  named  Signor  G , 
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who,  himself,  he  declared,  intended  to  '  reform  '  the 
Chiurch  of  Rome,  was  convicted  of  indecent  behaviour 
towards  little  boys.  There  appears  to  be  some 
form  of  unwholesome  excitement  or  incitement 
attending  these  '  revivals.'  " 

Dr.  Scott,  who  has  been  present  at  about  twenty 
executions,  does  not  believe  in  the  abolition  of 
capital  pimishment.  He  says  he  does  not  think 
we  are  "  yet  prepared  for  it."  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  of  "  painful 
scenes "  at  executions  which  from  time  to  time 
become  circulated. 

"  They  are  altogether  fallacious,"  said  Dr.  Scott, 
"  most  of  such  condemned  persons  giving  very  little 
trouble.  They  are  invariably  resigned  to  their  fate. 
Nor  are  any  opiates  administered,  as  is  sometimes 
declared.  All  I  have  at  hand  is  a  little  brandy,  and 
even  this  I  do  not  make  use  of  unless  I  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary,  or  unless  the  culprit  himself 
or  herself  should  ask  for  it.  Even  such  a  monster 
as  Chapman,  the  Borough  poisoner,  went  quietly 
to  the  scaffold.  I  certainly  believe  that  capital 
punishment  acts  as  a  deterrent.  From  time  to  time 
it  has  been  my  task,  where  the  Home  Office  has 
granted  a  reprieve,  to  convey  the  intelligence  of 
such  reprieve  to  the  condemned  person,  and  in 
every  instance,  without  exception,  the  prisoner  has 
exhibited  lively  symptoms  of  relief." 

I  beg  to  differ  from  Dr.  Scott  on  this  point.  I  do 
not   consider  the   feelings   of   relief   exhibited  by 
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the  reprieved  murderer  proof  that  he  prefers  penal 
servitude  to  hanging.  The  news  thus  conveyed 
merely  ends  the  period  of  suspense,  which  constitutes 
the  relief.  Whichever  way  the  Home  Office  decides 
it  must  put  an  end  to  the  suspense,  which  is  the 
most  trying  thing  a  prisoner  has  to  endure.  I  have 
been  present  at  innumerable  trials  for  murder,  and 
without  exception  I  never  knew  a  prisoner,  either 
male  or  female,  who  did  not  exhibit  signs  of  ad- 
ditional suffering  during  what  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  most  trying  period  of  such  a  trial,  namely, 
that  between  the  retirement  of  the  jury  and  their 
return  with  a  verdict.  The  suspense  is  terrible. 
Penal  servitude  is  a  lingering  death  compared  with 
which  capital  punishment  is  a  "  happy  despatch." 
The  late  Sir  Ralph  Littler  on  one  occasion  spoke 
flippantly  to  me  about  penal  servitude,  declaring 
it  was  not  nearly  so  severe  a  punishment  as  it  was 
made  out  to  be.  As  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Littler  was 
never  inside  a  penal  prison,  his  testimony  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  reliable.  In  fact,  none  of 
our  judges  know  much  about  prison  life  or  dis- 
cipline. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  capital  punishment 
had  been  abolished  in  France,  and  revived  again  in 
consequence  of  the  many  brutal  murders  that  were 
being  committed.  This  is  altogether  misleading. 
Capital  punishment  never  was  abolished  in  France  ; 
it  merely  fell  into  disuse  or  abeyance  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  reprieves  granted,  and  the  habit 
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juries  got  into  of  appending  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  to  their  verdicts.  It  should  be  explained 
that  according  to  French  criminal  law  juries  have 
the  power  to  add  a  rider  of  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  to  their  verdicts,  which  practically  ties  the 
hands  of  the  judge,  who  in  consequence  may  not 
inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  that  of  twenty 
years'  imprisonment.  A  pretty  bad  law,  this,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted,  and  one  liable  to  con- 
siderable abuse. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Scott  agrees  with  me  that 
juries  are  frequently  influenced  in  their  verdicts  by 
young  and  pretty  female  prisoners,  no  matter  how 
serious  their  crimes,  or  how  obvious  their  guilt. 

We  shall  now  pay  a  visit  to  that  lugubrious  apart- 
ment at  Scotland  Yard  known  as  the  "  Black 
Museum." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

AN   EXHIBITION   OF   "  EXHIBITS  " 

The  room  in  which  are  stored  the  "  exhibits " 
connected  with  various  crimes  of  the  past  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  a  corridor  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Identification  Department  of  Scotland  Yard.  It 
is  not  a  large  apartment,  nor  is  it  very  well  lighted. 
It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  in  about  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  it  is  a  dark  niche  or  recess.  On  account  of 
its  somewhat  isolated  position  the  most  profound 
silence  reigns  in  it.  This  silence,  combined  with  the 
feeble  light  and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  serves  to 
inspire  one  with  a  most  uncanny  feeling.  It  is 
just  such  a  feeling  as  that  which  invariably  takes 
possession  of  one  upon  entering  the  gloomy  apart- 
ment known  as  the  "  Chamber  of  Horrors "  at 
Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition.  It  is  simply  crowded 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  suggestive  articles 
which  have  either  figured  in  criminal  trials,  been 
associated  with  deeds  of  violence,  or  played  their 
contributory  part  in  the  performance  of  the  "  happy 
despatch  "  at  executions.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  vastly  stored  memory  of  the  force,  as  it  were, 
had  become   "  materialized "   and   taken   tangible 
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form  in  a  "  spirit  chamber."  One  stands  silently 
contemplating  the  grim  storehouse  with  reflective 
mind,  no  sound  reaching  the  ear  but  the  very  faint 
whisper  of  London's  traffic,  which  seems  to  make 
the  silence  the  more  profound.  Upon  a  shelf,  and 
appearing  to  be  gazing  down  at  one,  is  a  row  of 
plaster  heads  of  persons  who  have  been  executed ; 
in  the  necks  of  all  can  be  plainly  seen  the  mark 
where  the  rope  has  "  bitten  "  into  the  flesh.  The 
"  poise  "  of  each  head  varies,  but  from  the  peculiar 
positions  they  occupy  they  all  seem  to  be  gazing 
interrogatively,  even  curiously,  at  one.  And,  appro- 
priately near  them,  hang  several  ropes  which  have 
been  used  at  executions  of  the  past. 

This  private  exhibition,  as  one  may  call  it,  is  not 
kept  for  mere  purposes  of  curiosity.  It  is,  or  should 
be,  to  a  police  officer  of  educational  value,  for  it 
embodies  or  demonstrates  every  method  of  commit- 
ting crime  known  to  the  police  and  the  criminal 
fraternity.  It  also  contains,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  invaluable  evidence  in  connection  with 
crimes  for  which  no  culprit  has  so  far  been  taken. 
Recruits  to  the  force  are  conducted  in  "  classes  "  to 
this  apartment,  the  contents  of  which  are  described 
to  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  "  exhibits."  I  shall 
merely  pick  them  out  haphazard,  without  observing 
any  particular  chronological  order.  Upon  the  more 
interesting  cases  I  shall  dwell  at  some  length. 
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Let  us,  then,  first  take  the  two  ropes  aheady 
referred  to,  which  are  certainly  suggestive  enough. 
They  are  fine  hempen  cords  fitted  with  a  leather 
washer  at  the  junction  of  the  "  noose,"  and  were 
used  at  the  execution  of  one  of  the  Muswell  Hill 
murderers — either  Milson  or  Fowler — and  Mrs. 
Dyer  respectively.  Following  the  courteous  order 
of  things,  we  will  take  the  lady  first.  It  wiU  doubtless 
be  well  remembered  that  she  was  a  notorious  baby- 
farmer,  who  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
executed  at  Newgate.  Like  most  of  her  class,  she 
had  been  carrying  on  her  horrible  trade  for  a  long 
time  before  the  hand  of  justice  at  last  arrested  her 
career.  At  the  time  she  was  living  at  Reading,  and 
suspicion  was  first  directed  towards  her  by  the 
finding  of  the  body  of  an  infant  in  the  river  which 
was  done  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  which,  astonishing 
to  relate,  bore  her  own  name  and  address  !  How 
this  singular  thing  came  to  pass  was  never  explained. 
In  some  way  or  another  the  woman  must  have 
failed,  in  her  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  body,  to  observe 
the  inscription  on  the  paper — fortunately,  one  may 
say,  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Other  bodies  were  also 
found  in  the  river,  and  eventually  the  woman  was 
arrested.  Her  son-in-law,  who  lived  in  London, 
was  also  arrested,  but  was  afterwards  released,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  against  him.  The  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution  was  the  prisoner's  own 
daughter,  who  also  took  in  "  nurse  children."  The 
children  Mrs.  Dyer  obtained  by  placing  advertise- 
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ments  in  the  papers,  offering  a  "  comfortable  home  " 
for  the  poor  little  mites,  but  having  received  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  mother  she  promptly  sent  them 
to  their  last  home. 

She  was  a  heavy,  fleshy  woman,  very  ignorant, 
and  a  canting  hypocrite.  The  world  is  well  rid  of 
her. 

The  Muswell  Hill  case  will  doubtless  also  be 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  newspapers.  But  I 
think  I  may  add  a  few  particulars  of  interest.  In 
this  case  the  police  performed  a  signal  service  to 
the  country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  burglary 
was  committed  at  a  house  known  as  Muswell  Lodge, 
in  which  there  lived  an  old  man  named  Smith.  He 
lived  alone  and  was  reputed  to  be  "  warm,"  that  is 
to  say,  worth  plenty  of  money,  and  it  was  further 
reported  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  the  premises.  This  rumour 
reached  the  ears  of  two  desperate  ruffians  named 
Milson  and  Fowler,  the  like  of  whom  the  police 
are  occasionally  accused  of  "  persecuting."  They 
were  of  the  irreconcilable  and  murderous  class  of 
criminal,  to  speak  the  truth  about  whom  seems  to 
offend  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  a  certain 
sanctimonious  class.  They  decided  to  "  crack " 
Mr.  Smith's  "  crib,"  the  fact  that  they  might  also 
crack  the  skull  of  the  poor  old  man  himself  in  the 
process  being  a  mere  detail — such  violent  wretches 
were  they. 

Mr.  Smith  evidently  entertained  lively  misgivings 
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as  to  his  personal  safety,  for  he  had  a  wire  alarm 
fitted  round  the  house.  This,  however,  offered  but 
slight  impediment  to  the  two  experienced  "  cracks- 
men," who  simply  quietly  removed  it  and  rendered 
it  innocuous.  Well,  they  got  into  the  house,  they 
"  outed,"  to  employ  their  own  language,  the  luckless 
occupant,  and  got  possession  of  his  money.  It 
was  not  so  large  a  sum  as  they  expected  to  find, 
but  that  also  was  a  detail.  They  got  clear  away, 
and  for  some  time  the  crime  remained  a  "  mystery." 
There  were  only  two  clues  :  an  ordinary  tin  tobacco- 
box  and  a  small  bull's-eye  lantern,  the  former  being 
found  on  the  lawn  and  the  latter  in  the  house.  Both 
were  evidently  left  behind  by  the  burglars.  The 
lantern  was  the  more  valuable  of  the  clues,  for 
when  it  came  to  be  examined  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  wick  which  had  evidently  been  made  from  a  piece 
of  a  man's  "  shirting."  It  was  also  clear  that  the 
lantern  had  belonged  to  a  boy,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  it. 

These  were  the  slender  clues,  of  which  the  police 
made  the  most  surprising  use.  One  thing  was 
quite  clear,  namely,  that  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted by  experienced  "  cracksmen."  The  next 
thing  the  police  asked  themselves  was  what  ticket- 
of-leave  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had  recently 
failed  to  "  report."  They  then  learned  that  the 
two  men  Milson  and  Fowler  had  failed  to  do 
so.  Also  they  discovered  that  they  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  their  known  haunts.     Now  they 
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knew  that  ^lilson  had  a  little  boy  relation — I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  relationship,  but  I  think  it 
was  either  a  son  or  a  brother-in-law — so  they  asked 
this  boy  if  he  had  lost  a  lantern.  He  replied  that 
he  had,  and  recognized  the  one  found  at  MusweU 
Lodge  as  belonging  to  him.  Further  inquiries  at 
the  house  where  Milson  lived  revealed  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Milson  was  making  a  shirt  for  her  husband, 
and  when  the  fabric  found  in  the  lantern  which 
served  as  a  \vick  was  compared  with  the  material 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  ]\Iilson  it  was  found  to  be 
identical.  The  boy  had  taken  a  small  piece  and  used 
it  for  a  wick. 

The  police  also  learned  that  shortly  after  the 
murder  the  men,  ]\Iilson  and  Fowler,  who  were  in- 
variably very  hard  up,  were  known  to  be  flush  of 
money  and  were  backing  horses  very  liberally.  This 
information  reached  the  police  through  a  constable 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  two  "  bookies." 

It  was  at  length  decided  to  arrest  the  two  men, 
Milson  and  Fowler.  But  in  the  meantime,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  they  had  decamped  and 
obtained  a  good  start.  But  the  police  managed 
to  get  on  their  track,  and  then  began  a  very  stem 
chase,  which  led  Inspectors  Marshall  and  Nutkins, 
who  were  despatched  to  effect  the  arrest,  from  town 
to  town  in  the  provinces,  until  at  length  the  two 
were  caught  at  Bath.  They  were  lodging  over  a 
confectioner's  shop,  the  officers  in  question  invading 
the  room  and  making  the  arrest  at  the  muzzles  of 
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their  revolvers.  They  knew  they  had  desperate  men 
to  deal  with,  so  they  wisely  took  no  chances.  Fowler 
struggled  violently  and  had  to  be  hit  over  the  head 
before  he  could  be  secured.  He  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  at  a  sofa  in  the  room,  and  when  this 
afterwards  came  to  be  examined  there  was  found 
concealed  under  the  cushion  a  fuUy-loaded  six- 
chambered  revolver ! 

Well,  the  men  were  brought  to  London,  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  convicted,  and  duly  executed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Milson  confessed,  which 
so  enraged  Fowler  that  while  the  two  stood  in  the 
dock  the  latter  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  at  his 
confederate  for  the  purpose  of  strangling  him.  It 
took  six  stalwart  City  police  constables  to  overpower 
him.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  scene.  Had 
Fowler  once  got  his  fingers  on  the  throat  of  Milson 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  executioner  would 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter. 

In  the  recess  already  referred  to  there  is  a  curious 
"  exhibit."  It  takes  the  form  of  a  photographic 
"  positive,"  and  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  By  holding 
it  to  the  light  one  can  see  that  it  is  a  photograph 
of  the  face  of  a  corpse  with  the  eyes  wide  open. 
A  very  interesting  story  attaches  to  this. 

The  photograph  was  taken  to  test  a  theory  which 
was  held  at  the  time  by  the  police.  It  was  thought 
that  if  a  photograph  of  the  eyes  of  a  murdered 
person  were  taken,  a  picture  of  the  murderer  might 
be  found  imprinted  upon  the  retina.     Unfortunately 
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for  the  ends  of  justice,  however,  the  idea  proved 
erroneous,  but  the  experiment  was  an  interesting 
one. 

We  have  ahready  referred  to  the  Stratton  case. 
In  a  glass  case  against  one  of  the  walls  are  the  black 
masks  which  were  worn  by  the  young  ruffians.  In 
another  glass  case  near  it  are  the  implements  which 
are  used  by  the  "  smasher  "  or  coiner,  together  with 
a  large  collection  of  spurious  coins.  The  art  of  the 
forger  is  well  represented  in  the  shape  of  many 
forged  notes.  There  are  also  many  "  flash  "  notes, 
"  Bank  of  Engraving  "  notes,  which  are  invariably 
made  use  of  by  those  who  practise  the  "  confidence 
trick."  There  is  an  interesting  story  attaching  to 
some  Russian  rouble  notes  which  are  contained  in 
a  frame  against  the  wall.  The  forger  in  this  case 
was  super-subtle,  and  wrote  to  the  police  offering 
to  assist  them  in  finding  the  much-wanted  man — 
himself,  in  fact.  He  said  he  knew  who  the  man 
was  and  where  he  could  be  found,  which  of  course 
was  literally  true.  In  fact,  he  said  so  much  that 
the  police,  although  they  did  not  accept  his  offer, 
turned  their  attention  to  him  for  another  purpose. 
In  short,  they  arrested  him,  and  so  got  the  man  they 
"  wanted."  The  notes  in  the  museum  were  those 
taken  from  him  when  he  was  arrested. 

There  is  evidence  also  of  another  kind  of  forger, 
to  wit,  the  begging-letter  and  petition  forger.  The 
document  in  question,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
petition,  is  worded  as  follows  : 
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"  Parish  of  Streatham,  County  of  Surrey. — These 
are  to  certify  that  Mrs.  Anne  Harris  (widow)  carried 
on  business  as  laundress  in  this  parish  for  several 
years,  and  has  hitherto  supported  a  large  family 
in  respectability. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  December  14th 
inst.,  while  Mrs.  Harris  was  delivering  clean  linen 
with  her  horse  and  van  near  the  Streatham  Railway 
Station,  the  horse  took  fright  at  the  whistle  of  a 
passing  train,  and  started  off  at  a  furious  pace,  and, 
coming  in  contact  with  a  coal- waggon,  the  horse 
was  killed,  the  van  dashed  to  pieces,  and  her  eldest 
son  (sixteen  years  of  age)  was  thrown  from  the  van, 
and  received  such  injuries  as  caused  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  and  now  lies  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  a  dangerous  state,  whereby 
Mrs.  Harris  has  sustained  severe  loss,  estimated  at 

"  Knowing  Mrs.  Harris  as  a  respectable  and 
industrious  widow,  with  a  family  of  five  children 
depending  on  her  for  support,  I  recommend  her  case 
to  the  notice  of  a  few  benevolent  neighbours,  to 
enable  her  to  follow  her  occupation  as  heretofore, 
trusting  it  will  come  under  their  notice  with  that  eye 
of  sympathy  which  it  so  much  merits." 

Then  follows  what  purports  to  be  the  signature 
of  the  vicar  and  the  address :  "  Vestry  Hall, 
Streatham,  this  17th  day  of  December,  1889." 

This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  names  of  persons  and 
the  amounts  they  have  subscribed,  beginning  with 
the  vicar's,  which  is  a  forgery,  for  £1.  The  second 
name  is  also  a  forgery,  and  cunningly  enough  is 
given   as   that   of   a   coal-merchant,   the  supposed 
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accident  having  been  a  collision  between  the 
"  widow's  "  vehicle  and  a  "  coal-waggon."  All  the 
other  entries  are  genuine  and  represent  siuns  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  fraud.  The  whole  thing 
was  of  course  an  invention,  and  was  admirably 
designed  to  impose  upon  the  charitably  disposed. 
But  the  police  stepped  in  and  put  an  end  to  the 
pathetic  story,  at  the  same  time  rewarding  the  in- 
genuity of  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  with  a 
"  contribution  "  he  neither  sought  nor  desired. 

The  Ardlamont  case  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
by  my  readers,  when  a  young  fellow  named  Ham- 
borough  was  shot  in  a  wood  and  a  man  named 
Monson  was  charged  with  his  murder,  the  result  of 
the  trial  being  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Proven."  There 
was  also  a  man  named  Scott  who  was  "  wanted  " 
for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  case,  but 
against  whom  no  proceedings  were  taken.  There  is 
an  interesting  reminder  of  the  tragedy  in  the  museum, 
in  the  shape  of  several  framed  photographs  which 
hang  against  the  end  wall.  The  photographs  were 
taken  by  the  Scotch  police  for  the  purpose  of 
"  reconstructing  "  the  crime,  the  police  themselves 
assuming  for  the  nonce  the  characters  respectively 
of  Hamborough,  Monson,  and  Scott.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  the  wood  where  the  victim 
met  his  death,  and  very  well  illustrated  the  theory 
of  the  prosecution,  playing  their  allotted  part  in  the 
trial  as  "  exhibits." 

In  one  of  the  glass  cases  is  a  portrait  of  that 
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formidable  criminal  named  Deeming.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  executed  in  Australia  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  or  rather  one  of  his  wives, 
for  he  was  a  kind  of  a  Bluebeard.  At  one  time  he 
had  lived  at  Rainhill,  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  where 
he  had  a  wife  and  several  children.  Suddenly  the 
latter  disappeared,  and  he  seemed  to  be  living  alone 
in  the  house.  Eventually  he  also  disappeared. 
Subsequently  news  reached  England  of  his  arrest  in 
Australia  on  the  charge  of  murdering  his  wife,  a 
fact  which  induced  the  police  of  this  country  to 
institute  a  search  of  the  house  he  had  occupied  at 
Rainhill.  Having  dug  up  the  floor  of  the  kitchen 
they  discovered  the  bodies  of  the  wife  and  children 
who  had  so  suddenly  "  disappeared."  If  ever  a 
man's  savage  nature  was  depicted  on  his  face,  it  was 
on  that  of  Deeming.  His  portrait  might  very  well 
be  regarded  as  one  of  Nature's  "  danger  signals." 
Yet  he  was  most  successful  in  winning  the  affections 
and  confidence  of  women — ^which  to  me  does  not 
seem  to  reflect  creditably  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
women  he  met.  The  conventional  and  accepted 
notions  of  the  female  sex  of  the  human  race  are 
constantly  being  challenged  in  this  manner. 

This  portrait  of  Deeming  appeared  curiously 
familiar  to  me.  I  had  never  met  Deeming  in  the 
flesh,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  seen  the  face 
before.  I  was  looking  steadfastly  at  the  photograph 
while  I  was  puzzling  my  mind  as  to  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  seen  a  face  so  very 
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like  it  before,  when  the  officer  who  was  with  me 
noticed  my  aspect  of  absorption.  Correctly  inter- 
preting it,  he  put  the  question,  "  Whom  does  it 
remind  you  of  ?  "  I  was  unable  to  say.  Then  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  prominent  military  officer, 
a  brave  and  fearless  soldier,  and  I  knew  at  once  it 
was  the  man  whose  face  my  mind  was  searching  for. 
The  resemblance,  which  was  not  complimentary 
to  the  officer  in  question,  was  all  the  same  most 
striking.  The  incident  was  calculated  to  set  one 
thinking. 

A  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  feeble  face  of  a  man 
recalls  the  notorious  criminal  Lefroy,  who  some 
years  ago  was  convicted  of  and  executed  for  the 
murder  of  an  old  gentleman  named  Gold  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  on  the  Brighton  line.  This  sketch  was 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
man's  arrest.  He  was  taken  at  Stepney,  where  he 
was  in  lodgings,  practically  in  hiding.  The  man 
was  a  most  pronounced  degenerate,  and  I  am  able  to 
add  some  facts  about  him  which  have  not  been 
published  before.  The  sketch  in  question  was  made 
by  a  man  who  had  known  Lefroy  for  some  time 
quite  intimately.  I  was  recently  discussing  the 
case  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  known  both  the 
artist  and  Lefroy.  It  was  generally  supposed,  at 
the  time  the  crime  was  committed,  that  this  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  man  had  "  gone 
wrong,"  that  otherwise  he  had  always  been  quite  a 
12 
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worthy  member  of  society,  and  had  been  driven  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  from  sheer  want.  In 
this  way  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  worked  up 
for  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  entirely 
wrong,  as  he  was  known  generally  by  his  acquain- 
tances to  be  an  inveterate  thief  and  a  worthless 
individual  altogether.  Everybody  who  knew  him 
suspected  him — nobody  trusted  him.  He  would 
steal  from  anybody,  even  his  own  "  chums."  He 
used  to  play  cricket,  not  so  much  for  the  love  of  the 
sport  as  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  getting 
into  the  tents  or  pavilion  while  the  players  were  on 
the  field  and  rifling  their  pockets — they  having 
changed  into  "  flannels."  He  had  also  been  known 
even  to  break  open  their  bags,  removing  anything 
portable  and  of  value.  In  fact  he  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  lot. 

The  lock  of  a  door,  a  small  bottle,  a  night-dress, 
a  bowler  hat,  and  a  coat  recall  the  case  of  the  Jew 
Lipski,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  young 
married  Jewess  in  a  house  at  Batty  Street,  White- 
chapel,  for  which  he  was  duly  executed.  He  con- 
fessed to  the  crime.  He  was  lodging  in  the  same 
house  and  got  into  the  deceased  woman's  bedroom 
by  climbing  through  the  window.  The  woman 
was  still  in  bed.  There  was  some  mystery  as  to 
the  motive  for  the  crime,  but  it  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  "sexual"  one.  A  forcible  entry 
had  to  be  made  into  the  room.  The  lock  is  that 
taken  from  the  door  of  the  room,  the  small  bottle 
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that  which  contained  a  corrosive  acid,  which  the 
prisoner  had  forced  into  the  woman's  mouth  (she 
was  partly  poisoned  and  partly  strangled),  the 
night-dress  and  the  coat  and  hat  those  worn  at  the 
time  by  the  woman  and  man  respectively.  It  was 
a  peculiar  case,  and  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the 
man  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
he  committed  the  deed,  that,  in  fact,  he  was  suffering 
from  that  form  of  mental  derangement  which,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  law  has  not  yet  de- 
cided to  recognize  as  insanity,  but  which  it  seems 
must  be  done  eventually.  It  was  this  peculiar 
phase  of  the  case  which  led  to  such  strenuous  efforts 
being  made  to  obtain  a  reprieve. 

Three  hat-pins,  three  bullets  in  an  envelope,  and 
a  revolver  constitute  the  "  exhibits  "  in  the  case  of 
Maud  Amelia  Eddington,  who  shot  her  sweetheart. 
It  was  one  of  those  affairs  which  are  euphemistically 
termed  "  love  tragedies,"  though  the  love  displayed 
is  of  a  rather  peculiar  kind.  The  man  kept  a  shop, 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  There  had  been 
a  difference  between  them,  and  this  was  the  lady's 
way  of  adjusting  it.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  woman  was  also  a  victim  to  that  same  subtle 
and  mysterious  malady.     She  was  not  executed. 

The  Crippen  case  is  represented  by  a  lock  and  a 
few  strands  of  hair,  a  letter,  a  postcard,  some  pieces 
of  pyjamas,  and  a  revolver.  The  last-named  was 
taken  from  Crippen  when  he  was  arrested.  In 
connection  with  this  weapon  the  officer  had  a  story 
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to  tell.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Inspector 
Dew  searched  the  house  in  Hilldrop  Crescent  Crippen 
went  with  him.  The  two  men  went  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  house,  even  to  the  cellar  wherein,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  remains  of  the  victim  were  then 
concealed.  It  is  now  known  that  Crippen  had  this 
same  loaded  revolver  with  him  all  the  time,  and  it 
is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  police  that  had  Inspector 
Dew  made  any  discovery  in  the  cellar  upon  that 
occasion  Crippen  would  unquestionably  have  shot 
him — which  gives  one  a  lively  notion  of  the  risks 
police  officers  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  take. 
Several  photographs  of  a  young  man  and  woman 
respectively,  of  a  watch-chain  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  beach  at  Yarmouth,  recall  the  case  of  the  man 
Bennett,  who  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife  on  the  beach  at  Yarmouth, 
and  in  due  course  executed.  The  story  must  be 
familiar  to  most  of  my  readers.  The  two  had 
quarrelled,  and  the  man  had  become  interested  in 
another  young  woman,  who  was  in  service  as  a 
lady's  maid  in  the  West  End  of  London.  Mrs. 
Bennett  had  also  become  aware  of  certain  transac- 
tions of  her  husband's  which  were  not  strictly  legal, 
which,  in  fact,  might  place  that  gentleman  in  the 
dock  should  they  become  known  to  the  authorities. 
In  one  of  their  pretty  frequent  disputes  she  had 
threatened  to  divulge  this  information  and  get  him 
"  penal  servitude."  In  reply  the  husband  amiably 
suggested  that  his  wife  might  die  suddenly  and 
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under  painful  circumstances  one  of  these  days — 
"  if  she  didn't  mind."  These  significant  words  of 
the  loving  couple  were  overheard  by  the  landlady  of 
the  house  where  they  were  lodging  at  the  time,  and 
were  destined  to  rise  up  in  evidence  against  the  man 
when  subsequently  he  was  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 

Thus  Mrs.  Bennett  not  only  became  an  obstacle 
to  her  husband's  designs  with  the  lady's  maid  re- 
ferred to,  but  she  also  possessed  a  knowledge  of  his 
guilty  secret  or  secrets.  So  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  "  remove  "  her,  which  is  criminal  phraseology 
for  life-taking.  He  accordingly  paid  a  surreptitious 
visit  to  Yarmouth,  where  his  wife  was  staying  at 
the  time,  and  got  her  on  to  the  beach  at  night, 
where  he  strangled  her  with  a  bootlace.  This  is 
the  only  case,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  where 
so  peculiar  a  weapon  was  used  with  which  to  commit 
murder.  The  only  clue  was  a  laundry  mark  on  the 
deceased  woman's  linen,  but,  slender  as  it  was,  it 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  police  the  means  to  the 
desired  end.  The  case  is  interesting  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  the  culprit 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time — several  weeks — and 
with  the  aid  of  such  a  very  small  clue. 

The  man  Bennett  was  one  of  those  thoroughpaced 
scoundrels  who  seem  to  have  been  bad  from  their 
very  birth.  One  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  as  an  infant  he  had  stolen  the  feeding- 
bottle  of  another  baby.  His  whole  life  appeared  to 
have  been  made  up  of  fraud,  mendacity,  and  larceny, 
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culminating, as  we  have  seen,  in  cold-blooded  murder. 
And  when  he  was  executed  he  was  still  quite  young. 
A  cigar-end,  some  earrings,  and  several  buttons 
are  the  relics  of  that  grim  tragedy  which  culminated 
in  the  execution  of  the  man  Wainwright.  The 
cigar-end  is  that  which  he  had  in  his  mouth  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  the  earrings  and  buttons  having 
been  found  near  the  remains  of  the  woman  Harriet 
Lane,  whom  Wainwright  had  murdered.  This  was 
another  of  those  "  love  affairs  "  where  a  man  allows 
his  lustful  passions  to  get  the  better  of  him  and  ruin 
him  body  and  soul.  This  kind  of  indulgence  also 
seems  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  ordinary  common 
sense.  Although  Wainwright  was  not  an  ignorant 
individual  he  behaved  nevertheless  like  an  absolute 
idiot  in  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  his  victim. 
In  the  first  place  he  put  chloride  of  lime  over  them 
instead  of  quicklime  ;  when  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  remains  from  where  he  first  buried  them 
in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  he  left  the  ghastly  burden 
in  charge  of  another  man  while  he  himself  went  for 
a  cab.  If  he  had  had  a  grain  of  common  sense  he 
would  of  course  have  sent  the  man  for  the  cab,  and 
himself  have  kept  tight  hold  of  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  In  consequence  the  man  he  trusted  became 
suspicious,  suspicion  led  to  investigation,  and 
investigation  to  discovery.  And  so  he  went  the 
way  of  other  co-called  "  great  "  criminals. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

MRS.   PEARCEY — CHARLES   PEACE — EYRAUD   AND 
BOMPARD — UNSOLVED   MYSTERIES 

A  VERY  grim  photograph  of  the  head  of  a  woman 
recalls  a  terrible  tragedy  of  the  "  eighties."  The 
head  has  been  almost  severed  from  the  body.  It  is 
the  head  of  the  luckless  woman,  Mrs.  Hogg,  who 
was  murdered  by  a  woman  named  Pearcey.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1888  the  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  early  one  morning  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish 
outside  some  unfinished  buildings  at  Hampstead. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  body  was  mutilated  it 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  another  "  ripper  "  murder, 
and  the  discovery  caused  a  good  deal  of  sensation  in 
London.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  Hampstead 
mortuary,  where  it  lay  for  identification.  Among 
those  who  came  to  view  it  were  two  women,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Pearcey.  The  other  was  a  friend 
or  relation  of  the  deceased  woman,  whose  name  it 
afterwards  transpired  was  Hogg,  and  who  was 
missing  from  her  home.  While  these  two  women 
were  gazing  with  awe  upon  the  body  before  them 
a  dramatic  incident  occurred  which  led  to  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  mystery. 

183 
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The  police  were  present  and  were  watching  the 
women  closely.  The  younger  woman  advanced  to- 
wards the  body  and  was  about  to  lay  a  hand  upon 
it,  when  the  other  woman,  Mrs.  Pearcey,  clutched 
hold  of  her  and,  with  a  shudder  and  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  exclaimed,  "  Don't  touch  it !  "  Now  this 
at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  police  to  Mrs. 
Pearcey,  for  her  behaviour  was  considered  decidedly 
suspicious.  It  was  called  "  ordeal  by  touch."  The 
police  promptly  made  their  way  to  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Pearcey  lived,  which  they  proceeded  to  search. 
They  were  not  long  before  they  came  upon  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  crime.  On  the  walls  of 
the  kitchen  were  splashes  and  smears  of  blood,  and 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wash  out  blood-stains 
on  the  floor.  The  contents  of  the  room  were  in 
disorder,  and  a  poker  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
recently  used  as  a  weapon.  In  fine,  it  was  made 
quite  clear  to  the  police  that  within  this  room, 
during  the  last  few  hours,  had  been  enacted  one  of 
those  sanguinary  crimes  which  periodically  send  a 
shudder  through  the  whole  of  London. 

During  the  whole  of  this  search  the  woman  Pearcey 
was  in  the  front  room,  playing  the  piano  !  It  is 
not  often  that  the  police  are  called  upon  to  conduct 
their  investigations  to  a  musical  accompaniment. 

Well,  Mrs.  Pearcey  was  at  once  arrested,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  very  grim  story  was  unfolded. 
It  appeared  that  for  some  time  Mrs.  Pearcey,  who 
was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  had  been  carrying 
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on  an  intrigue  with  a  man  named  Hogg,  the  husband 
of  the  murdered  woman,  for  whom  she  had  conceived 
an  ungovernable  predilection.  It  is  only  too  true 
that  women  do  occasionally  entertain  very  strange 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  her  passion  for  the  man  Hogg 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  things  of  the 
kind  ever  revealed.  She  was  herself  not  a  bad- 
looking  woman,  as  is  testified  to  by  her  portrait, 
which  reposes  beside  that  of  her  victim  in  the 
museum,  but  the  man  Hogg  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  a  Don  Juan.  All  those  who  saw  him  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  with  his  large,  ragged  beard,  his  inadequate 
trousers,  which  scarcely  reached  to  his  ankles,  and 
his  woe-begone  appearance  as  he  blubbered  like  a 
boy,  were  lost  in  wonder  as  to  how  this  "  love 
match  "  could  ever  have  come  about.  But  so  it 
was,  and  in  this  respect  wonders  will  apparently 
never  cease. 

Hogg  used  to  pay  visits  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Pearcey,  unknown,  of  course,  to  his  wife.  It  would 
appear  that  Mrs.  Pearcey  came  to  regard  Mrs.  Hogg 
as  an  obstacle  to  her  full  enjoyment  of  Hogg's 
society,  and  at  length  she  determined  to  "  remove  " 
the  obstacle.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  away  with 
her  at  the  seaside — the  two  women  were  on  a  kind 
of  "  friendly  "  footing — she  contemplated  pushing 
her  off  the  cliff,  but  either  an  opportunity  did  not 
present  itself,  or  she  thought  better  of  it.  Finally 
she  decided  to  accomplish  her  object  at  her  own 
house.    One  day,  accordingly,  she  sent  Mrs.  Hogg 
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an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  her,  which  the  un- 
suspecting lady  accepted.  She  brought  with  her  her 
infant  child,  whose  body,  by  the  way,  was  found  in 
a  field  some  distance  from  where  the  body  of  its 
mother  was  discovered. 

What  precisely  happened  upon  that  fateful  day 
cannot,  of  course,  be  said,  although  the  "  recon- 
struction "  of  the  crime  itself  is  not  difficult.  Pro- 
bably Mrs.  Pearcey  worked  up  a  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Hogg,  whom  she  attacked  with  the  poker,  with 
which  she  belaboured  her  about  the  head.  Having 
rendered  her  unconscious  by  this  means,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  her  throat,  so  severely,  as  the  photo- 
graph shows,  as  to  nearly  sever  the  head  from  the 
body.  She  next  proceeded  to  despatch  the  infant, 
who,  by  a  neighbour,  was  heard  to  cry.  Her  next 
proceeding  was  to  get  rid  of  the  bodies.  She  there- 
fore packed  them  in  a  bassinette,  covered  them  over, 
and  wheeled  them  away  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
We  have  already  seen  how  she  afterwards  disposed 
of  them.  The  bassinette  formed  an  important  "  ex- 
hibit "  in  the  case,  and  it  was  at  the  sight  of  this, 
as  it  was  wheeled  into  court,  that  the  man  Hogg 
melted  into  tears,  for  it  had  been  the  property  of 
his  dead  wife.  He  was  about  to  clasp  it  with  his 
hands,  when  he  was  sternly  told  not  to  "  handle  it." 

Well,  Mrs.  Pearcey  was  duly  put  on  trial,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Her  solicitor  was  Mr. 
Freke  Palmer,  who  worked  very  hard  for  her.  She 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hutton,  who  has  since 
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been  promoted  to  the  bench  and  sits  at  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Pahner  I 
had  access  to  some  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Pearcey, 
and  I  give  the  wording  of  one  she  sent  to  Mr.  Palmer 
on  the  eve  of  her  execution  : 

"  H.M.  Prison,  Newgate, 

"  December  29,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Just  a  few  words  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  in  this  great  trouble.  I  know  you 
have  done  all  you  could  for  me,  and  may  God  do 
the  same  by  you.  I  find  it  hard  to  say  what  I 
intended  to,  I  feel  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for 
what  you  have  done,  but  believe  me  I  am  truly 
greatfuU  {sic)  for  all  that  as  [sic)  been  done. 
I  would  much  better  die  now  than  be  in  prison  all 
my  life.  So,  dear  sir,  thanking  you  again  for  your 
kindness,  beUeve  me  to  remain  ever  your  debtor, 

"(Intd)    M.  E. 

"  To  Mr.  F.  F.  Pahner." 

"  P.S. 

"  5.30  p.m., 

"  22-21-90  (sic). 

"  Dear  Mr.  Palmer, 

"  My  last  request  off  [sic)  you  is  for  you  to 
see  Mr.  Hogg  and  tell  him  I  received  his  returned 
order.  I  know  his  handwriting  it  is  the  last  kindness 
he  could  have  done  for  me  on  earth.  Will  you  tell 
him  I  forgive  him  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  But 
he  might  have  made  death  easier  to  bare  {sic).  Also 
tell  him  I  am  justly  punished  for  ever  thinking  any 
thing  about  him. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Palmer — You  will  kindly  see  him  and 
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tell  Mr.  F.  S.  Hogg  what  I  say.     You  will  do  this 
last  kindness  for  me  I  know. 

"M.  E." 

"  Monday  evening,  5.55. 

"Just  had  such  a  kind  letter  from  Miss  Hogg." 

The  above  is  indeed  a  painful  letter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  whether  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
are  the  result  of  ignorance  or  the  distracted  state 
of  the  woman's  mind  upon  the  eve  of  a  violent  death. 
She  was  a  most  peculiar  woman.  She  would  not 
allow  her  counsel  to  plead  for  the  minor  offence 
of  manslaughter,  his  theory  being  that  the  crime 
was  unpremeditated  and  the  result  of  a  quarrel. 
While  she  was  at  Newgate  she  used  to  feed  the  birds 
through  her  cell  window.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  she  must  have  had  a  confederate,  and  before 
her  execution  she  had  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  papers  in  which  occurred  the  words,  "  Have  not 
divulged."  Her  counsel  assured  me  that  he  always 
entertained  doubts  about  the  case. 

I  now  propose  to  repeat  a  little  story  in  connection 
with  this  case  which,  when  it  was  related  to  me  by 
Mr.  Hutton,  I  thought  very  dramatic. 

During  the  time  the  case  was  being  worked  up 
against  Mrs.  Pearcey,  Mr.  Hutton  was  of  course 
very  busy  preparing  the  defence.  One  day,  accom- 
panied by  several  police  officials,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  house  where  the  crime  was  committed.  The 
little  party  made  their  way  to  the  kitchen  at  the 
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back  of  the  house,  which  still  bore  traces  of  the 
terrible  deed  which  had  been  committed  there  but 
a  few  weeks  before.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  afternoon 
and  the  light  was  bad,  so  that  the  room  was  in 
partial  obscurity.  The  window  of  the  room  directly 
faced  the  kitchen  of  the  house  next  door,  a  low 
fence  dividing  the  gardens  of  the  two  houses.  Mr. 
Hutton  and  his  companions  stood  in  the  apartment 
in  silent  contemplation  of  the  traces  of  the  san- 
guinary business,  aU  held  in  a  kind  of  spell,  and  not 
unnaturally  feeling  a  trifle  "  nervy."  Suddenly, 
and  at  what  one  may  term  the  "  psychological 
moment,"  a  pale  face  arose  above  the  fence  outside 
and  peered  through  the  window  at  Mr.  Hutton  and 
his  companions.  The  latter  all  gave  a  simultaneous 
jump,  for  the  face  was  so  like  an  apparition.  Yet 
it  was  merely  the  next-door  neighbour,  inspired  by 
curiosity,  looking  over  the  fence  to  see  what  was 
happening  in  the  room — a  simple  incident,  made 
pregnant  by  the  surrounding  and  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  Black  Museum  one  must  be  prepared  for 
"  shocks."  One  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  one  is 
called  upon  to  undergo  is  the  viewing  of  photographs 
of  persons  who  have  been  murdered  which  have 
been  taken  both  before  and  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  case  I 
have  already  dealt  with,  there  are  photographs  of 
Mrs.  Hogg  as  she  was  in  life  and  as  she  appeared 
after  her  murder,  and  the  sudden  transition  from 
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the  one  to  the  other,  from  the  pleasant,  smiling  face 
of  the  woman  in  life  to  the  battered,  dishevelled,  and 
mutilated  head  in  death,  constitutes  a  trial  for  the 
nerves.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Bennett 
case.  Here  also  there  are  photographs  of  the  victim 
before  and  after  death,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
grimmest  things  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
affords  eloquent  and  painful  testimony  of  the  savage 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  face  bearing  many  traces  of 
the  terrible  struggle  which  must  have  taken  place, 
the  skin  of  the  face  being  seamed  and  scored  in  all 
directions  by  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the  beach. 

Some  spectacles,  a  hook,  some  skeleton  keys,  and 
a  boring  implement  constitute  relics  of  the  most 
notorious  burglar  who  ever  "  cracked  a  crib,"  to 
wit,  Charles  Peace.  The  details  of  his  career  are 
pretty  weU  known,  and  need  not  be  repeated  at 
length  here.  He  was  the  most  dexterous  and 
successful  burglar  who  ever  lived.  Personally  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  his  success  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  always  "  worked  "  alone,  thus  he  never 
had  any  confederate  to  "  give  him  away."  A 
desperate  ruffian  while  at  large,  he  proved  himself 
a  whining  hypocrite  when  he  at  length  found  himself 
before  a  judge  and  knew  that  his  career  was  at 
an  end.  It  has  been  said  that  he  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  with  a  certain 
amount  of  stoicism,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  it  is  indisputable  that 
he  "  whined  "  to  the  very  last. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  cheap  braggadocio,  and  in  this 
connection  there  are  one  or  two  rather  good  stories 
told  about  him.  Shortly  before  his  execution,  for 
instance,  he  found  himself  one  of  a  line  of  prisoners 
drawn  up  in  the  corridor  of  a  prison,  waiting  to  be 
transferred  to  another  establishment.  To  the  man 
next  to  him  he  in  an  undertone  confided  that  he. 
Peace,  was  shortly  going  to  be  "  topped."  His 
next-door  neighbour  happened  to  be  a  little  "  green," 
and  not  understanding  the  allusion,  repeated  in- 
terrogatively, "  Topped  ?  "  Whereupon  Peace  lost 
his  temper  and  blurted  out,  "  Yes,  '  topped ' — 
hanged,  you  blank  idiot !  " 

Upon  another  occasion,  after  one  of  his  successful 
"  exploits,"  during  which  he  had  secured  some  very 
choice  cigars,  he  went  into  a  chemist's  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  house  to  make  a  purchase.  He 
was  smoking  one  of  the  cigars  in  question.  The 
chemist,  noticing  the  aroma  of  the  cigar,  remarked, 
"  That's  a  nice  cigar  you're  smoking.  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?  "  Peace  promptly  replied,  "  I  stole 
it."  At  this  the  chemist  laughed  and  said,  "  I 
wish  you  would  steal  some  as  good  for  me."  Again 
Peace  promptly  replied,  "  I  will."  Shortly  after  he 
again  secured  some  good  cigars  upon  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  nocturnal  "  jobs,"  several  of  which  he 
took  to  the  chemist  in  question.  As  he  handed 
them  to  him  he  remarked,  "  There  you  are — I  stole 
them  for  you."     The  chemist  took  the  cigars  and 
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thanked  his  customer,  but  at  the  statement  as  to 
how  they  had  been  obtained  he  merely  laughed 
incredulously.  Peace  is  supposed  to  have  related 
this  incident  while  in  prison,  his  comment  upon  it 
being,  "  What's  the  good  of  telling  the  truth  !  " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Peace  was  arrested  at 
Blackheath  by  P.C.  Robinson,  who  was  fired  at 
and  wounded  by  the  burglar,  but  who  pluckily  held 
on  to  his  assailant  until  help  arrived.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  his  arrest  led  to  the  righting 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  a  young  fellow  named 
Habron  having  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  afterwards  reprieved,  for  the  murder  of 
a  police  constable  named  Cock,  at  Whalley  Range, 
Manchester,  a  crime  which  Peace  confessed  that  he 
alone  committed. 

The  hook  and  spectacles  at  the  museum  were  used 
by  Peace  for  the  purposes  of  disguise,  the  hook 
being  fixed  to  one  of  his  arms  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  had  only  one  hand.  In  connection  with 
his  various  disguises  a  rather  amusing  story  is  told. 
Upon  one  occasion,  after  a  series  of  his  daring 
burglaries  in  a  provincial  town,  and  while  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  out  after  him,  he,  having  first  disguised 
himself,  walked  up  to  a  police  constable  in  the 
street  and,  apropos  of  the  man-hunt,  said,  "  Haven't 
you  caught  that  scoundrel  yet  ?  "  The  police  con- 
stable, all  unsuspecting,  replied  in  the  negative, 
and  the  apparently  very  respectable  old  gentleman 
walked  away  with  an  indignant  shake  of  the  head. 
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However  adept  and  adroit  Peace  may  have  been 
as  a  burglar,  he  was  certainly  a  very  poor  logician. 
He  denied  on  one  occasion  that  he  ever  took  life 
except  in  self-defence,  that  is  to  say,  except  when 
somebody  attempted  to  detain  him  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  annexing  somebody  else's  property  ! 
Peculiar  kind  of  self-defence  that.  Another  weak- 
ness of  Peace's  character  was  his  habit  of  confiding 
damaging  facts  concerning  his  career  to  his  female 
acquaintances,  one  of  whom  testified  against  him 
at  his  trial.  This  was  a  lamentable  weakness  on 
the  part  of  one  who,  in  regard  to  male  acquaintances, 
had  exhibited  such  caution  and  wisdom.  This 
weakness  for  the  female  sex  on  the  part  of  criminals 
has  many  a  time  led  to  the  undoing  of  the  latter. 
After  a  criminal  has  made  a  successful  haul  there  are 
two  dangerous  weaknesses  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  resist — women  and  wine.  Both  appear 
to  lead  him  to  talk  most  incautiously — happily,  it 
may  be  said,  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  near  the  entrance  is  a 
large  card,  upon  which  are  mounted  some  coloured 
illustrations  of  a  rather  gruesome  character.  At 
first  sight  they  appear  to  be  portions  of  a  carcass 
from  a  butcher's  shop,  showing  the  ribs  very  promi- 
nently. In  fact  I  at  first  quite  beHeved  that  that 
was  what  I  was  looking  at,  but  they  turned  out  to 
be  human  remains,  the  remains  of  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  ghastly  French  "  mutilation  "  murders. 
The  photographs  of  a  neurotic-looking  couple  and 
13 
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a  large  trunk  recalled  the  terrible  crime  in  Paris, 
some  years  ago,  of  the  man  Eyraud  and  the  woman 
Gabrielle  Bompard. 

The  victim  of  this  crime  was  a  bailiff  named 
Gouffe,  the  motive  being  that  of  robbery.  Bompard 
was  the  mistress  of  Eyraud,  but  she  also  extended 
her  "  favours  "  to  the  man  Gouffe,  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  the  murderers  turned  to  account 
in  accomplishing  their  crime.  The  latter  was  char- 
acterized by  the  utmost  callousness  and  deliberation. 
In  a  house  in  which  Bompard  lived,  or  a  house 
which  she  used,  there  was  erected  a  kind  of  gallows, 
which  was  concealed  behind  some  window-curtains. 
From  the  gallows  was  suspended  a  rope  or  cord,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  running  noose.  On  a  certain 
day  Bompard  lured  the  old  man  Gouffe  to  this  house, 
Eyraud  being  already  concealed  behind  the  curtains. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  sofa,  and  upon  this  sofa 
Bompard  sat  with  Gouffe. 

The  infatuated  old  process-server  proceeded  to 
make  violent  love  to  his  companion,  who  fondled 
him  in  return.  While  in  the  very  act  of  this  amor- 
ous dalliance  the  old  man  met  his  death.  As  the 
woman  fondled  him  she  drew  him  closer  to  the 
curtains,  to  which  they  had  their  backs.  Suddenly 
and  adroitly  she  took  hold  of  the  noose  in  the  rope, 
which  was  passed  between  the  curtains  to  her  by 
her  accomplice.  As  the  old  man  was  in  the  act  of 
fondling  her  once  more  she  slipped  the  noose  over 
his  head  and  Eyraud  drew  the  line  taut.     Then 
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they  both  proceeded  to  haul  their  victrni  aloft  while 
they  watched  his  dying  struggles. 

The  body  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  being 
packed  in  a  large  trunk.  The  two  then  decamped 
to  America.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  police  had  got  upon  the  track  of  the  crime 
and  that  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  followed  to 
America,  where  they  were  eventually  arrested. 
They  were  brought  back  to  Paris  and  duly  put 
upon  trial.  The  woman  in  her  defence  displayed 
as  much  cunning  as  she  had  done  callousness 
in  the  crime,  declaring  that  she  acted  under  the 
hypnotic  influence  exercised  over  her  by  her  con- 
federate. In  order  to  support  this  defence,  as  it 
were,  she  professed  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  Eyraud  in  the  court.  Happily,  however,  this 
transparent  device  did  not  avail  her,  for  she  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Eyraud  was  condemned  to  death,  and  duly  met 
his  end  beneath  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  sentences  was  scarcely 
justified  by  the  facts,  but  it  seems  that  French  juries 
cannot  rise  superior  to  the  weakness  of  adding 
"  extenuating  circumstances "  to  their  verdicts 
where  women  are  concerned.  Bompard  was  subse- 
quently released  from  Clermont  Prison,  after  she 
had  served  some  years  of  penal  servitude.  It  is 
said  that  she  afterwards  wrote  her  "  Confessions," 
which  would  doubtless  form  very  interesting  reading. 

There  are  many  interesting  "  exhibits "  in  the 
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museum  relating  to  what  may  truthfully  be  termed 
"  unsolved  mysteries."  For  instance,  there  are  two 
photographs  of  the  London  Docks,  where,  some 
years  ago,  a  police  sergeant  named  M'Flinn  was 
murdered,  the  mystery  of  his  death  never  having 
since  been  cleared  up.  His  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  water  of  one  of  the  basins,  and  when  it  came 
to  be  examined  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
severely  injured  about  the  head.  This  injury  it 
was  proved  must  have  been  inflicted  before  he  was 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  only  clue  that  was 
discovered  was  a  smear  of  blood  on  the  door-post  of 
a  house  not  far  from  where  the  body  was  found,  but 
this  led  to  no  practical  result.  An  inquest  was 
held,  and  certain  suggestive  evidence  taken,  but 
nobody  was  ever  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
crime,  which  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  It  was, 
however,  whispered  that  the  deceased  man  had, 
shortly  before  the  commission  of  the  crime,  "  re- 
ported "  a  certain  subordinate,  and  that  the  deed 
was  consequently  an  act  of  revenge.  But  it  never 
became  more  tangible  than  a  "  whisper." 

Another  interesting  "  exhibit "  is  a  model  of  a 
pair  of  wooden  doors.  The  crime  of  which  they  are 
a  relic  was  indeed  a  mystery.  Some  years  ago  an 
old  man  was  murdered  in  his  workshop  at  Shore- 
ditch.  He  was  at  work  at  the  time,  and  was  felled 
from  behind.  The  curious  thing  about  the  affair 
was  the  formation  of  the  double  doors  of  the  work- 
shop, the  model  of  which  I  have  abready  referred  to. 
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/.';,■  courU'sy  of  New  Scotland  Yard. 
AN     ■'   EXHIBIT     ■     IN    AX    UNSOLVED    MYSTERY. 
(Portion  of  doorpost,  showing  hlood-stain.) 
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They  were  always  kept  closed  during  working  hours 
by  means  of  a  staple  inside,  which  fell  into  a  slot. 
It  was  impossible  to  open  the  doors  from  without. 
While  the  man  was  inside  he  closed  and  fastened  the 
doors  by  means  of  the  staple.  It  therefore  became 
clear  that  the  culprit  must  have  secreted  himself 
somewhere  on  the  premises  before  he  committed  the 
crime.  The  crime  was  discovered  through  the  old 
man  being  missing.  When  his  workshop  came  to  be 
examined  it  was  found  that  the  doors  were  fastened 
by  means  of  the  staple,  which  indicated  that  the  man 
was  still  inside.  Forcible  entry  was  made  and  the 
body  found. 

But  this  only  increased  the  mystery,  for  how  had 
the  criminal  made  his  escape  ?  There  was  no  other 
door,  and  there  were  no  windows.  There  was  no 
chinmey.  The  man  had  been  kiUed  with  one  of  his 
own  tools — a  mallet.  Suicide  was  quite  out  of 
the  question,  and  robbery  was  not  the  motive,  for 
nothing  was  missing.  The  pohce  accounted  for  the 
murderer's  presence  in  the  apartment  by  declaring 
that  he  must  have  gained  admission  while  the  old 
man  was  out  at  dinner.  When  he  went  out  to 
dinner  it  was  the  old  fellow's  custom  to  leave  the 
doors  ajar,  which  would  of  course  afford  anybody 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  entering  the  place  and 
secreting  himself.  W^hen  the  deceased  man  re- 
turned and  was  engrossed  in  his  work,  no  doubt  the 
murderer,  having  already  armed  himself  with  the 
weapon,  crept  out  from  his  hiding-place  and  dealt 
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the  man  a  severe  blow  from  behind,  taking  him 
unawares.  But  again,  how  did  he  escape  and  yet 
leave  the  doors  fastened  ?  There  is  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  this  mysterious  circumstance,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  When  the  man,  having  committed  the 
crime,  passed  out  of  the  place  by  opening  the  doors 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  may  have  pulled  them  to 
again  behind  him,  and  so  caused  the  staple  of  wood 
inside  to  slip  into  the  slot.  It  might,  of  course,  have 
been  more  by  luck  than  judgment,  but  such  an 
accident,  as  it  were,  was  quite  possible. 

But  still  there  remains  the  mystery  of  the  motive. 
As  it  was  clearly  not  robbery,  it  might  have  been 
that  of  revenge,  although  the  investigations  of  the 
police  failed  to  discover  the  trace  of  anybody  who 
was  known  to  have  entertained  any  sort  of  feelings 
of  animosity  against  the  old  man.  It  might  also 
have  been  committed  by  some  wandering  lunatic 
with  homicidal  tendencies.  However,  there  the 
matter  stands,  as  great  a  mystery  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  crime  was  first  discovered. 


CHAPTER    XV 

A  KINGSTON  TRAGEDY — THE  CRIME  AND  THE 
ARREST — THE  BURNING  OF  THE  "  RICHMOND  " — 
MISS    MASSETT — BURGLAR'S   TOOLS 

A  DRAWING  and  plan  of  a  house  called  "  The  Knoll," 
Kingston  Hill,  recalls  a  tragedy  of  the  "  eighties/' 
in  which  a  police  constable  sacrificed  his  life  "  while 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty."  In  September  1881 
the  body  of  a  police  constable  was  found  stretched 
out  upon  the  ground  near  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house  in  question.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  burglars.  The  crime  was 
"  reconstructed  "  in  the  following  manner  :  During 
the  night  burglars  broke  into  the  house,  and  while 
there  were  interrupted  by  the  police  constable, 
who  must  have  been  attracted  to  the  house  while 
passing  on  his  beat.  He  must  have  entered  the 
garden  and  approached  the  front  entrance,  with  a 
view  to  making  an  investigation.  In  the  wall  at 
the  side  of  the  entrance  was  a  small  window,  through 
which  the  burglars,  already  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  constable,  were  watching.  As  the 
constable  came  within  range  one  of  them  fired  at 
the  officer  through  the  window,  with  fatal  effect. 

199 
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The  constable  dropped  where  he  was  subsequently 
found,  and  the  burglars  made  good  their  escape. 
The  buUet  was  afterwards  found  embedded  in  the 
coping  of  the  low  wall  which  ran  beside  the  main 
entrance.  The  buUet  is  in  the  museum,  fastened 
to  the  drawing.  The  fact  that  nobody  in  the  house 
was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  place  was  untenanted  at  the  time  the 
burglars  effected  their  entrance. 

The  culprits  got  clean  away,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
painstaking  investigations  which  were  made  at  the 
time,  have  never  since  been  taken.  Thus  the  crime 
has  gone  unpunished,  although  the  evidence  of  the 
drawing  and  the  buUet  still  exists,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  "  Yard,"  to  bear  testimony  against  any  persons 
who  may  yet  perchance  be  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  tragedy. 

And  that  raises  an  interesting  point  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  crime  investigation,  namely,  as  to  the 
lapse  of  time  which  sometimes  may  divide  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  and  arrest  and  conviction.  As  I 
write  it  is  reported  that  the  man  who  was  arrested 
in  Australia,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Smith  at  Chiswick,  has  arrived  in  this  country  and 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate.  The  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
committed  some  three  years  ago.  As  to  whether 
the  man  now  in  custody  is  in  fact  the  man  "  wanted  " 
remains  to  be  seen.^     But  these  cases  of  arrest  after 

*  The  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
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a  long  lapse  of  time  lend  additional  interest  to  such 
"  exhibits  "  as  those  of  the  drawing  and  bullet  in 
the  Kingston  case,  for  one  never  knows  when  a 
"  wanted  "  man  may  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  As  an  illustration  I  shall  now  give  the 
particulars  of  such  a  case  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  was  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  month  of  February  1894  the  tramp 
steamer  Richmond  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  the 
Mediterranean.  The  vessel,  which  was  an  old  one, 
had  had  a  very  unlucky  voyage,  her  skipper  having 
died  at  sea,  and  a  new  skipper  appointed.  Her 
owner  was  Captain  Thomas  Leinster,  who  came 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  inspect  the  vessel  and 
consult  with  the  new  skipper.  Having  concluded 
his  business,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  catching 
the  night  train  back  to  Newcastle.  Just  before 
stepping  ashore  he  informed  the  skipper  that  he, 
Leinster,  had  given  a  man  of  his  acquaintance  a 
pass  to  travel  in  the  Richmond  back  to  Newcastle  as 
a  passenger.  He  added  that  he  had  made  this 
concession  as  the  man  in  question  appeared  hard 
up,  and  he  instructed  the  skipper  to  give  the  passen- 
ger the  second  mate's  berth,  aft.  He  then  left  the 
vessel,  having  explained  that  the  mysterious  pas- 
senger was  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  next  day,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  passenger  arrived.  He  was  a  queer-looking  in- 
dividual, with  a  bushy  beard,  and  wore  a  cloth  cap 
with  a  peak  and  coloured  spectacles.    He  also  had  a 
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shawl  wrapped  round  his  shoulders,  so  that  little 
of  his  face  could  be  seen.  He  seemed  to  be  rather 
stupid,  presenting  his  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
mate  instead  of  the  captain.  He  was  conducted  to 
his  cabin,  and  shortly  after  the  Richmond  cast  off  her 
moorings  and  dropped  down  the  river  on  her  way  to 
the  Tyne. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  mysterious  passenger 
was  neither  deaf  nor  dumb,  for  one  day,  when  the 
black  cook  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  in 
which  the  passenger  was,  a  voice  responded,  "  Come 
in  !  "  Another  peculiarity  about  the  passenger  was 
the  fact  that  he  kept  himself  close  within  his  cabin 
during  the  day,  but  wandered  about  the  vessel  a 
good  deal  during  the  nocturnal  hours,  evincing  a 
very  close  interest  in  the  cargo,  a  good  deal  of  which 
consisted  of  esparto  grass. 

Early  one  morning  this  esparto  grass  suddenly 
burst  into  flame,  and  for  some  time  it  looked  as 
though  the  Richmond  was  doomed  to  destruction. 
However,  by  the  combined  and  sustained  efforts  of 
the  crew  the  fire  was  kept  under  and  the  ship  saved, 
although  she  was  in  a  sorry  condition.  The  pas- 
senger apparently  was  in  no  way  alarmed  at  the 
fire,  for  he  was  not  once  seen  during  the  struggle 
with  the  flames.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the 
Tyne  and  an  investigation  was  made,  it  became 
clear  that  the  fire  was  not  an  accidental  one,  for 
paraffin  oil  had  been  freely  sprinkled  about  the  hold. 
But,  what   was   stranger  still,  the   passenger   had 
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mysteriously  disappeared  and  could  nowhere  be 
found  ! 

Shortly  after  one  of  the  crew  happened  to  go 
into  a  riverside  inn,  when,  to  his  surprise,  who  should 
be  sitting  at  a  table,  in  a  dirty  and  dishevelled  con- 
dition, but  Captain  Leinster  himself ! 

The  owner  promptly  made  a  claim  for  the  in- 
surance money,  when,  suspicion  having  been  aroused 
as  to  the  part  Captain  Leinster  had  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  incident  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  " 
passenger  and  the  fire  on  the  vessel,  the  claim 
was  resisted.  Further  investigation  so  strengthened 
suspicion  that  eventually  Captain  Leinster  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  having  set  fire  to  the 
Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  insurance 
money.  The  case  against  him  was  that  the  pas- 
senger was  none  other  than  himself  disguised,  and 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  vessel  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  He  was  released  on  bail,  when  he 
promptly  decamped,  his  bail  being  estreated.  It  was 
afterwards  known  that  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  remained  in  safety  for  eight  years.  He  then, 
doubtless  thinking  that  this  lapse  of  time  rendered 
the  proceeding  a  safe  one,  returned  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  was  seen,  recognized,  and  promptly 
arrested. 

This  time,  of  course,  no  bail  was  allowed.  He  was 
duly  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude.  He  had  barely  served 
the  first  year  when  he  died  in  prison. 
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The  case  is  interesting,  as  I  have  explained, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  conviction  and 
punishment.  Leinster's  sureties  suffered  rather 
severely  over  the  business,  for,  in  addition  to  the  bail 
money  being  forfeited,  they  had  also  lent  Leinster 
;^5o,  which  had  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
Therefore  to  go  bail  for  an  accused  person  may  per- 
chance end  rather  disastrously  to  those  rendering 
such  service. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  a  case  of  murder 
where  the  culprit  used  a  peculiar  "  weapon,"  namely 
that  of  the  man  Bennett,  who  strangled  his  victim 
with  a  bootlace.  We  shaU  now  proceed  to  consider 
another  case  in  which  the  accused  person  also  em- 
ployed an  unusualweapon  in  the  shape  of  a  "  clinker." 
In  one  of  the  glass  cases  of  the  museum  this  clinker 
is  to  be  seen  lying  beside  a  suit  of  boy's  clothing, 
a  woollen  shawl,  and  a  pair  of  toy  scales.  They 
formed  the  "  exhibits  "  in  what  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  strangest  murders  ever  committed. 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Dr.  Scott.  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — the 
South  African  war  was  still  on — London  was  startled 
one  day  by  the  discovery  in  the  lavatory  of  the 
Dalston  railway-station  of  the  dead  body  of  a  little 

1  Of  this  and  the  case  which  follows  (Canham  Read)  I  gave 
accounts  in  my  book  "  The  Story  of  Crime,"  but  I  think  the  facts 
are  worth  reconsidering  with  the  additions  I  have  made. 
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boy.  The  body  had  been  stripped  and  wrapped  in 
a  woollen  shawl.  Near  the  body  was  a  large  chnker, 
and  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  child  had  been 
killed  by  being  beaten  over  the  head  with  this 
weapon.  So  far  the  crime  was  a  mystery,  although 
not  destined  to  long  remain  so.  Shortly  after  a 
pecuUar  discovery  was  made  at  Brighton.  In  one 
of  the  public  waiting-rooms  at  the  railway-station 
was  found  a  parcel,  which  somebody  had  evidently 
left  there.  Upon  being  opened  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  boy's  suit  of  clothes,  from  which  all 
the  facings  and  buttons  had  been  ripped  off,  and  a 
pair  of  child's  toy  scales.  Now  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  connection  between  these 
two  discoveries  respectively  in  London  and  Brighton. 
The  fact  of  the  body  of  the  child  found  at  Dalston 
being  stripped  was  evidence  that  an  effort  had  thus 
been  made  to  conceal  its  identity,  and  the  ripping 
off  of  the  facings  and  buttons  from  the  suit  of 
clothes  found  at  Brighton  was  evidently  done  with 
a  similar  motive.  Therefore  one  act  would  seem  to 
be  a  logical  development  of  the  other.  It  soon 
became  only  too  painfully  apparent  that  this  was 
indeed  the  case. 

The  news  of  the  finding  of  the  child's  body  at 
Dalston  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  woman, 
who  communicated  with  the  police  and  promptly 
identified  the  child  as  one  she  had  until  quite  re- 
cently had  in  her  charge  as  a  nurse-child.  She  was 
much  overcome  at  the  sight  of  the  body.    Asked 
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as  to  who  was  the  mother,  she  said  it  was  a  French- 
woman named  Massett. 

Subsequent  investigations  revealed  the  following 
remarkable  story  : 

There  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  north  of 
London  a  young  Frenchwoman  named  Miss  Massett. 
She  was  a  woman  of  certain  intellectual  attainments, 
something  of  a  "  bluestocking,"  earning  a  fairly 
good  living  in  a  scholastic  occupation.  A  few  years 
before  she  had  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child, 
a  boy,  which  she  had  put  out  to  nurse,  and  which 
was  then  in  charge  of  its  foster-mother.  She  paid 
so  much  a  week  for  its  support.  Next  door  to  her 
there  lived  a  young  medical  student,  for  whom,  it 
appeared,  she  had  suddenly  conceived  a  most 
violent  passion.  She  was  not  actuated  by  the 
"  love  "  that  is  content  to  wait,  but  was  impelled 
by  an  overmastering  craving  which  drove  her  in  a 
frenzy  to  speedy  and  utter  destruction.  She  ar- 
ranged upon  a  certain  day  to  meet  the  young  man 
at  Brighton,  the  primary  object  of  the  assignation 
apparently  being  an  understood  thing  between  them. 
Having  made  her  arrangements  accordingly,  she 
proceeded  to  inform  the  foster-mother  of  her  child 
that  she  was  going  to  Brighton  and  that  she  wished 
to  remove  her  child  and  take  him  with  her.  The 
foster-mother  parted  with  the  child  reluctantly,  for 
she  had  become  very  fond  of  it.  However,  she  had 
to  give  it  up,  and  on  the  day  of  the  projected  journey 
to  Brighton  she  accompanied  the  mother  and  child 
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to  London  Bridge  Station  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
them  off. 

Having  said  good-bye,  Miss  Massett  and  the  child 
passed  through  the  barrier  on  to  the  platform.  The 
woman  did  not,  however,  then  go  by  train,  for,  having 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  foster-mother 
to  get  clear  of  the  station,  she  left  the  platform  by 
another  exit  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the 
grim  deed  she  had  already  decided  upon.  She,  in 
short,  took  the  child  north  agam,  killed  it  with  the 
clinker  already  referred  to,  and  deposited  the  body 
at  Dalston  Station,  as  we  have  described.  She  then 
made  her  way  to  Brighton,  where  she  met  the  medical 
student  as  arranged. 

The  clinker  formed  an  important  clue,  for  it  was 
one  of  those  which  are  frequently  used  in  gardens 
to  form  grottos  and  other  ornamental  structures. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  garden  of  the  house 
either  where  she  herself  lived  or  where  the  foster- 
mother  lived — at  the  moment  I  have  forgotten 
which,  but  it  matters  very  little — cHnkers  of  the 
same  description  were  found.  There  was  also  one 
missing,  and  when  the  clinker  found  at  Dalston  was 
placed  in  the  aperture  it  was  found  to  exactly  fit  it. 
Miss  Massett  was  accordingly  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  crime. 

From  first  to  last  the  behaviour  of  this  woman 
was  very  mysterious,  scarcely  that  of  one  in  posses- 
sion of  a  normal  mind.  In  the  first  place  there 
seems  to  be  an  almost  entire  absence  of  motive.    The 
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child  was  in  no  way  an  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of 
her  plans  with  her  lover,  and  it  seems  inconceivable, 
in  spite  of  what  Dr.  Scott  has  told  us,  that  she 
can  have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
small  sum  which  the  poor  child  was  costing  her 
for  its  keep.  The  medical  student  testified  that  the 
subject  of  marriage  was  never  mentioned  between 
them,  and  one  can  very  weU  understand  that.  The 
way  she  behaved  in  connection  with  the  crime  itself 
was  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Having  removed  the 
clothes  from  the  child's  body  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment,  she  left  on  the  spot  a  damning  piece 
of  evidence  of  guilt  in  the  shape  of  the  clinker. 
Further,  having  ripped  the  facings  and  buttons  off 
the  clothes  themselves  for  a  similar  purpose,  she 
leaves  the  clothes  in  a  public  room,  to  be  speedily 
discovered  and  examined. 

Her  behaviour  while  she  was  under  remand  was 
very  peculiar.  She  never  seemed  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  her  position.  She  also  protested  her 
innocence  all  through,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  guilt.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  former 
police-court  missionary,  saw  a  good  deal  of  her 
while  she  was  appearing  before  the  magistrate. 
Upon  one  occasion  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  candid  manner  said, 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Holmes,  I  am  not  guilty  of  this 
crime."  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  felt  quite  convinced 
that  she  really  believed  what  she  said. 

How  is  one  to  regard  a  crime  of  this  kind  ?    Does 
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it  not  point  to  the  existence  of  a  form  of  insanity 
which  the  law  does  not  yet,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  take  cognizance  of  ?  Does  it  not  seem 
clear  that  this  woman  Massett  was  afflicted  with 
a  neurotic  disorder  similar  to  that  which  attacked 
Mrs,  Pearcey,  whose  case  I  have  already  dealt 
with  ?  You  see  the  same  precipitancy,  frenzy,  lack 
of  logic,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  motive  in 
each  case.     Both  were  the  outcome  of  an  intrigue. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  reprieve 
for  Miss  Massett  after  her  condemnation,  but  with- 
out success,  for  she  was  duly  executed.  A  rather 
amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the  case  was 
the  indignation  expressed  by  certain  French  journals 
at  our  refusal  to  spare  the  woman's  life,  which  they 
attributed  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  engendered  by  the 
unkind  things  which  had  been  said  in  some  of  the 
French  papers  about  our  reverses  in  South  Africa  ! 
Partisanship  can  hardly  be  carried  to  more  ridiculous 
lengths  than  this. 

A  photograph  of  a  "  burglar's  waistcoat ''  is  in- 
teresting, for  it  shows  how  "  cracksmen "  have 
"improved"  in  their  methods.  All  burglars  are 
not  bunglers,  some  being  exceedingly  skilful.  The 
"  Spider  "  of  to-day  has  superseded  "  Bill  Sikes  " 
of  yesterday.  In  all  things  we  are  a  progressive 
race.  There  is  very  Uttle  of  the  element  of  "  money- 
or-your-life  "  about  "  cracking  a  crib  "  nowadays, 
both  strategy  and  tactics  entering  largely  into  these 
nocturnal  campaigns.  The  tools  of  the  "  cracks- 
14 
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man  "  are  now  of  the  very  best  make,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  "  waistcoat  "  referred  to,  they  can  carry 
a  complete  set  about  with  them  without  arousing 
the  sHghtest  suspicion.  This  garment  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  pockets,  in  which  the  tools  are 
placed.  The  tools,  of  which  there  is  also  a  photo- 
graph, consist  of  "  jemmy,"  chisels,  pincers,  drill, 
hammer,  wrench,  and  files,  any  of  which  can  be 
produced  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  implements 
are  usually  made  of  the  very  finest  material.  In  fact 
burglary  is  becoming  almost  a  refined  occupation, 
associated  as  it  frequently  is  with  kid  gloves,  evening 
dress,  and  scented  cigarettes.  The  bad  old  method 
of  getting  at  a  person's  valuables  by  first  knocking 
out  the  proprietor's  brains  is  surely  giving  place  to 
the  more  polite  and  "  by-your-leave  "  system,  which 
is  another  feather  in  the  cap  of  education. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

THE   CASE   OF   CANHAM   READ 

The  photograph  of  a  rather  good-looking  man,  a 
telegram,  and  some  letters  recall  a  notorious  murder 
case  of  the  early  "  nineties."  One  of  the  letters — a 
letter-card — is  worded  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Harry, — Secure  my  desk  contents, 

and  report  everything  to  me  at  M in  strict 

secrecy.  Will  explain  all  when  I  see  you.  Allay 
all  fears.    Jack." 

It  is  addressed  to  "  Mr.  H.  V.  Read,  150,  Princes 
Rd.,  Kennington,  S.E." 
The  telegram  is  worded  as  follows : 

"  Talbott,  Chief  Post  Office,  Sheemess.  Can  you 
meet  Saturday  next  nine  reply  paid." 

Both  these  documents  were  of  vital  importance 
in  the  case  in  question,  as  one,  the  telegram,  makes 
an  appointment  for  the  commission  of  murder  ;  the 
other,  the  letter-card,  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
murderer.     The   "  M "    in   the  letter  signified 
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Mitcham,  where  the  writer  was  in  hiding.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  his  brother. 

The  case  is  most  famiUarly  known  as  the  "  South- 
end murder,"  the  crime  having  been  committed  by 
a  man  named  Canham  Read.  The  murder  was 
altogether  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  will  certainly 
not  be  without  interest  to  recall  the  chief  facts. 

In  the  year  1893,  then,  the  man  Canham  Read  was 
occupying  a  position  of  trust  at  the  London  Docks, 
where  he  had  been  many  years.  He  had  been  a  very 
good  servant  and  was  popular  with  his  fellow-em- 
ployees, who  some  time  before  had  marked  their 
appreciation  of  him  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold 
watch,  suitably  inscribed.  He  lived  at  Stepney, 
where  he  had  a  wife  and  many  young  children.  Up 
to  this  time  he  would  appear  to  have  been  all  that 
a  husband  and  father  should  be.  One  day  he  went 
to  Southend  for  a  little  holiday,  an  incident  which 
seems  to  have  marked  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  his 

affairs.     Upon  the  pier  he  met  a  certain  Mrs.  A , 

the  wife  of  a  local  dairyman,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently became  on  very  intimate  terms.  The  in- 
trigue lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  two  people 
would  appear  to  have  drifted  asunder.  But  before 
this  occurred  the  woman  had  introduced  the  man 
to  her  sister,  who  was  a  single  woman.  With  this 
young  woman  Read  also  became  familiar,  a  fact 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  tragedy. 

Having  accomplished  his  object  with  the  girl, 
whose  name  was  Florence  Dennis,  he  would  appear 
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to  have  practically  deserted  her.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  girl  was  in  trouble  as  a  result  of  the  intimacy, 
she  was  still  communicating  by  letter  with  Read. 
In  these  letters  she  was  making  certain  demands 
upon  him,  financial  demands,  failing  compliance 
with  which  she  threatened  to  inform  his  employers 
of  what  had  happened.  Now  by  this  time  Read 
had  taken  up  with  yet  another  young  woman,  with 
whom  he  had  gone  through  a  form  of  marriage  and 
by  whom  he  had  had  a  child.  They  were  living 
together  at  "  Rose  Cottage,"  Mitcham,  in  the  house 
of  a  clergyman  and  his  wife.  He  was  there  living 
under  the  name  of  "  Benson,"  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  traveller  in  the  tea  line.  This  accounted  for 
his  frequent  absences,  during  which  he  was  with  his 
legitimate  wife  and  children  at  Stepney.  At  the 
latter  place  he  accounted  for  his  absences,  mostly 
week-ends,  during  which  he  was  at  Mitcham,  by 
saying  that  his  health  was  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  country. 
In  fact,  he  was  now  leading  a  most  odious  and 
perilous  life. 

Therefore  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  these 
financial  demands  made  upon  him  by  Florence 
Dennis  were  most  embarrassing.  Eventually  he 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them  in  a  most  effectual 
manner,  doubtless  never  dreaming  that  he  was 
destined  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  himself. 
He  sent  the  telegram  already  referred  to,  the  name 
"  Talbott "  being  a  false  name  assumed  by  the  girl 
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Dennis.  Read  met  the  latter  at  Southend  as 
arranged  and  walked  with  her  to  the  suburb  known 
as  Prittlewell.  It  was  evening,  and  he  had  armed 
himself  with  a  loaded  revolver.  He  purposely 
waited  until  night  fell  before  accomplishing  his 
object.  He  had,  however,  made  one  fatal  mistake, 
a  mistake  which  has  undone  many  a  man  in  the 
past  and  will  doubtless  do  so  in  the  future  :  he  had 
failed  to  reckon  with  female  cunning. 

Having  asked  the  girl  Dennis  how  she  accounted 
for  her  condition  to  her  friends,  she  being  a  single 
woman,  she  replied  that  she  had  attributed  it  to  a 
soldier  at  the  barracks  at  Hounslow,  where  she  lived. 
He  accepted  this  statement  as  true,  believing  that 
her  friends  knew  nothing  about  him  in  connection 
with  the  girl's  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  an  absolute  invention,  but  he  straightway  fell 

into  the  trap.     He  also  believed  that  Mrs.  A ,  the 

girl's  sister,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  resident  in 
Southend,  knew  nothing  about  his  (Read's)  presence 
in  Southend  on  the  day  of  the  assignation.  This 
also  was  a  mistake,  for  the  girl  had,  before  meeting 
Read,  confided  everything  to  her  sister,  including  the 
fact  that  she  was  meeting  Read  that  day  in  Southend. 

Thus,  on  that  eventful  evening,  we  see  both  man 
and  maid,  victim  and  murderer  alike,  advancing  to 
their  doom.  The  first  tragic  step  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  dual  fate  occurred  in  a  lonely  lane  in 
the  pretty  little  suburb  of  Prittlewell,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
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spot.  Suddenly  putting  the  barrel  of  the  revolver 
near  the  temple  of  the  poor  girl,  the  man  fired.  With 
one  shot  he  ended  two  lives.  He  then  dragged  the 
body  of  his  victim  from  the  path  and  hid  it  behind 
a  hedge.  Doubtless  feeling  quite  safe,  he  thereupon 
made  swiftly  for  London.  One  can  well  imagine 
him  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
crime  would  be  attributed  to  that  mysterious  soldier, 
that  mythical  defender  of  his  country's  honour. 

Well,  Read  eventually  reached  town,  how  or  by 
what  means  has  never  to  this  day  been  made  clear. 
But  he  must  certainly  have  walked  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  distance,  for  he  duly  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  Docks  in  a  rather  tired  and  somewhat 
dishevelled  condition.  Obviously  he  was  much  in 
need  of  a  rest,  but  he  was  destined  never  to  know 
actual  rest  again.  But  as  yet  he  was  quite  con- 
fident— discovery  seemed  to  him  impossible ;  he 
felt  sure  that  his  alibi  was  quite  sound.  Why, 
nobody  but  the  girl  knew  that  he  was  in  Southend 
on  that  day,  and  she  would  never  speak  again.  And 
here  he  was  as  usual  at  his  place  of  business,  where 
his  character  was  without  blemish. 

However,  he  had  not  been  at  his  office  very  long 
before  the  familiar  buff  envelope  of  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  him.  He  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  at 
a  glance  caught  the  message  it  contained.  His 
heart  nearly  stood  still !  He  was  amazed — stag- 
gered.    It  was  from  Mrs.  A at  Southend,  and 

ran  :    "  Where  is  Florrie  ?  " 
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Where  indeed  ? 

A  very  bolt  from  the  blue  ! 

When  Read  received  the  telegram  from  Mrs.  A 

he  immediately  realized  that  the  "  game  was  up," 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  fallen  into  a  trap. 
So,  having  furnished  himself  with  all  the  money  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  he  sought  refuge  in  flight. 

Very  shortly  after  the  telegram  was  answered  in 
an  unexpected  and  tragic  manner.  A  man  passing 
along  the  lane  at  Prittlewell  where  the  crime  had 
been  committed  noticed  a  woman's  glove  lying  upon 
the  path.  There  was  something  about  it  that 
aroused  his  curiosity  or  his  suspicions,  so  he  took 
the  trouble  of  making  a  further  search.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  discovered  the  body  of  the  owner  of 
the  glove  behind  a  hedge,  huddled  up  in  a  ditch. 
Thus  the  murder  became  known.  Before  this  Read 
had  disappeared,  and  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body  the  hue-and-cry  was  out  after 
him.  As  fact  after  fact  came  to  light  concerning 
the  infamous  career  which  during  the  last  few  years 
had  been  led  by  the  missing  man,  the  sensation 
created  by  the  crime  became  intensified.  He  was 
compared  to  Wainwright,  the  Whitechapel  mur- 
derer, and  other  criminals  of  the  kind.  The  days 
lengthened  into  weeks,  and  still  the  "  wanted  "  man 
remained  at  large. 

London  was  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  "  Will  he  ever  be  taken  ?  "  was  the  question  on 
the  lips  of  everybody.    In  the  meantime  the  body 
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of  the  luckless  young  woman,  Florence  Dennis,  was 
committed  to  the  ground,  the  ceremony  being  of  a 
very  simple  and  pathetic  character.  I  remember 
at  the  graveside  was  sung  the  hymn,  "  Rock  of 
Ages." 

At  length  the  news  was  flashed  through  London  : 
"  Arrest  of  the  Southend  murderer,"  and  the  papers 
went  off  like  "  hot  cakes."  Where  and  how  had  he 
been  taken  ?  At  Mitcham,  and  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  those  stupid  errors  which  even  the  most 
subtle  of  criminals  seem  unable  to  resist  falling  into. 
By  this  time  he  was  being  most  eagerly  sought  for, 
a  specially  vigilant  watch  being  kept  on  the  postal 
service.  And  for  this  reason  :  The  telegram  which 
was  sent  to  the  deceased  girl,  making  the  fatal 
appointment,  was  not  sent  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  written  in  an  obviously  disguised  hand — a 
carefully  studied  "  copperplate  "  hand — stamped 
with  the  required  stamps,  and  placed  in  a  pillar- 
box.  From  this  it  was  collected  and  duly  forwarded 
to  its  destination.  This  way  of  sending  the  telegram 
obviated  the  necessity  of  the  sender  presenting  him- 
self at  a  post-office  and  so  ruiming  the  risk  of  after- 
wards being  identified  as  the  sender.  The  poUce  had 
obtained  possession  of  this  telegram  and  felt  con- 
fident that  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
man  would  eventually  be  discovered  through  the 
medium  of  the  postal  service.  They  were  amply 
justified. 

One  day  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which  I  have 
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already  given,  was  found  at  a  sorting  office.  The 
name  on  it  naturally  attracted  attention,  also  the 
word  "  urgent."  It  had  been  posted  in  the  "E.G." 
district.  It  was  carefully  opened  and  read.  It  was 
then  resealed  and  allowed  to  go  on  its  journey.  In 
the  meantime  several  officers  went  to  the  address 
on  the  letter,  or  rather  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
address,  where  they  kept  a  careful  watch  on  the 
house.  It  was  known  that  the  letter  would  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  time,  and  they  saw  it  so  de- 
livered. Soon  after  they  also  saw  the  man,  Harry 
Read,  emerge,  and  they  promptly  "  shadowed  "  him. 
Eventually,  as  was  surmised,  he  led  them  to  the 
hiding-place  of  the  "  wanted  "  man — to  "  Rose 
Cottage,"  Mitcham. 

At  the  time  Read  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  by  an 
open  window,  which  looked  out  upon  Mitcham 
Common.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  become  ap- 
prehensive as  to  his  imminent  arrest,  and  was 
keenly  watching  from  the  window.  His  arrest  was 
effected  very  quietly.  While  on  the  way  to  the 
railway  station  he  turned  to  his  brother  and  re- 
V  marked,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  little  dairy- 
maid now  ?  "    The  allusion  was  to  "  Mrs.  A ." 

Evidently  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
her  as  the  "  little  dairymaid." 

Read  was  subsequently  put  on  trial  at  the  Maid- 
stone Assizes.  An  account  of  the  trial,  which  was 
marked  by  much  that  was  "  dramatic,"  might  be 
made  very  interesting,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
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not  sufficient  space  at  my  disposal  in  which  to  do  it 

justice.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  A was  one 

of  the  principal  witnesses  against  Read,  whom  she 
swore  she  had  seen  in  Southend  on  the  day  of  the 
murder.  This  proved  to  be  false,  for  although  she 
knew  from  her  sister  that  Read  was  actually  in 
Southend  that  day,  she  did  not  in  fact  see  him.  She 
was  therefore  brought  back  to  the  witness-box 
and  compelled  to  admit  that  the  evidence  she  had 
given  was  false.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  case,  and  certainly  operated  in  favour 
of  the  accused.  It  brought  him  many  converts  to 
a  belief  in  his  innocence. 

However,  facts  invariably  decide  cases,  and  those 
against  Read  were  convincing  enough,  independent 
of  the  above  incident. 

He  was  known  to  have  been  familiar  with 
Florence  Dennis,  and  to  have  been  answerable  for 
her  condition  ;  also  that  she  had  been  making 
urgent  demands  upon  him  for  money  and  threatening 
him,  as  I  have  already  shown.  This  formed  what  the 
prosecution  maintained  was  a  sufficiently  strong 
motive  for  the  crime.  It  was  also  made  quite  clear 
that  the  telegram  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference  emanated  from  him ;  the  very  way  in 
which  it  was  written  and  sent  constituted  evidence 
of  a  guilty  intent.    The  evidence  given  by  Mrs. 

A ,  independently  of  her  erroneous  assertion  that 

she  had  seen  Read  in  Southend  on  the  day  01  the 
crime,  was  most  damning  against  the  prisoner,  for 
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it  went  to  prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  what 
had  been  the  true  relations  existing  between  Read 
and  Florence  Dennis  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
crime.  The  deceased  girl  had  confided  everything 
to  her  sister.  In  addition  to  this  the  police  got 
possession  of  many  incriminating  letters  and  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  case.  There  was  also  the  very 
pregnant  fact  of  Read's  flight  from  the  Docks, 
carrying  off  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  his 
employers,  immediately  after  receiving  the  telegram 

from  Mrs.  A .     Why  should  he  do  that  if  he 

were  innocent  ?  Read  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
be  easily  frightened,  and  it  is  hardly  likely,  if  he 
had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  Florence  Dennis,  that 
he  would  have  decamped  in  the  way  he  did. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  case  with  which  the 
prosecution  had  to  deal  was  that  of  legally  proving 
Read's  presence  in  Southend  on  the  day  of  the 
murder,  and  of  this  difficulty  the  defence  took  every 
advantage,  as  doubtless  they  were  justified  in  doing. 
Of  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt  there  was  ample, 
but  something  rather  more  tangible  than  that  had 
to  be  procured.  This  the  police  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining in  the  shape  of  the  evidence  of  several  persons 
who  saw  the  prisoner  with  the  deceased  girl  both 
in  Southend  and  on  the  way  to  Prittlewell  on  the 
day  of  the  crime,  and  testified  to  that  effect.  One  of 
these  witnesses,  however,  was  admittedly  weak,  and 
got  somewhat  upset  in  cross-examination.  This  was 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the  road 
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to  Prittlewell,  who  swore  that  she  saw  the  prisoner 
pass  her  cottage  with  the  deceased  girl  on  the  evening 
of  the  crime.  The  two  doubtless  did  pass  her 
cottage,  but  the  witness  got  hopelessly  astray  in 
cross-examination  on  the  point  of  time.  The  de- 
fence also  scored  by  proving  that  the  old  lady  had 
very  bad  eyesight  and  would  therefore  be  quite 
incapable  of  recognizing  the  prisoner  again  if  she 
saw  him  at  the  time  she  named,  when  the  light  must 
have  been  bad,  more  particularly  as  her  evidence 
was  not  sought  till  many  weeks  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  In  short,  it  was  clear  that  the  old 
lady  was  "  inspired." 

But  there  were  other  witnesses  whose  evidence  on 
this  point  was  quite  reliable,  one  man  having  seen 
Read  suddenly  break  through  a  hedge  near  the  scene 
of  the  crime  and  make  rapidly  off  down  the  lane 
towards  London. 

So  he  was  accordingly  convicted  and  condemned 
to  death.  But  he  still  had  many  sympathizers,  and 
when  he  drove  away,  or  rather  was  driven  away, 
from  the  court  in  the  police- van,  he  was  cheered  by 
many  persons,  an  encouraging  demonstration  which 
he  acknowledged  by  waving  his  hand  through  the 
small  aperture  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

He  was  duly  executed  at  Maidstone. 

A  few  words  about  the  character  of  this  curious 
man.  He  was  a  small  man,  of  somewhat  refined 
appearance.  He  was  keen-witted,  adroit,  and  re- 
sourceful.    He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  con- 
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siderable  intelligence.     I  feel  quite  convinced  that 

up  to  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  A at 

Southend  he  was  a  man  without  a  blemish  on  his 
character.  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  attract 
a  woman  whose  predilections  were  of  the  roving 
character.  He  was  what  the  average  individual 
would  call  "  good-looking."  He  had,  however,  a 
square  jaw,  which  furnished  the  key  to  his  true 
character.  The  life  he  led  subsequent  to  his  meeting 
with  the  "  little  dairymaid  "  completely  demoralized 
him,  brought  out  the  savagery  of  his  nature  and 
led  to  his  complete  undoing.  The  murder  itself  was 
not  only  futile  but  also  absolutely  gratuitous.  He 
must  have  been  actuated  mainly  by  feelings  of 
revenge,  for  he  was  not  in  such  personal  danger  that 
he  need  have  had  recourse  to  violence.  While  in 
prison  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  callous  man.  He 
wrote  many  letters,  some  of  them  containing  violent 
threats  against  those  who  had  testified  adversely 
to  him  at  the  trial.  He  displayed  some  nervous 
apprehension  as  the  day  for  his  execution  approached, 
upon  the  eve  of  which  he  inquired  of  the  doctor  if 
hanging  was  attended  with  any  pain.  I  believe 
he  also  asked  for  and  was  given  brandy  upon  the 
morning  of  the  execution.  But  I  think  these  are 
details  which  we  had  better  not  dwell  upon. 

This  tragedy  had  a  very  pathetic  sequel.  The 
brother,  Harry  Read,  was  afterwards  practically 
boycotted.  He  could  not  obtain  employment. 
Directly  it  became  known  who  he  was  he  was  turned 
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away.  His  only  fault,  or  crime,  if  one  may  so  call 
it,  was  the  entertaining  a  natural  affection  for  his 
brother,  however  sinful  the  latter.  Eventually  his 
body  was  found  floating  in  a  canal.  So  much  for 
those  who  profess  Christianity  ! 

I  am  able  to  add  the  following  additional  par- 
ticulars of  this  case  sent  me  by  Ex-Chief-Inspector 
Reid,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  who  had  charge 
of  it. 


"  It  will  be  seen  that  James  Canham  Read  had 
a  large  family  by  his  wife  (eight  children),  who, 
although  she  was  a  good  mother,  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  keep  the  home  together  on  account  of  only  being 
allowed  two  shillings  a  day  to  keep  herself  and 
family.  Not  only  was  Read's  money  good  at  the 
Docks,  but  he  also  acted  as  an  agent  in  an  assurance 
company  ;  but  his  expenses  on  his  own  pleasure  were 
great — yet  the  wife,  who  was  unable  to  read  or  write, 
felt  it  was  her  duty  to  bear  children  and  bring  them 
up  the  best  she  could. 

"  Read  was  a  smart,  entertaining,  well-read 
man,  with  winning  ways,  and  to  know  him  was  to 
like  him.  Of  course  his  wife  was  no  companion  to 
him,  as  far  as  conversation  was  concerned,  because 
she  would  take  two  hours  to  tell  you  how  a  man 
fell  over  a  mat.  Had  Read  met  the  lady  that  was 
living  with  him  when  arrested  at  Mitcham  first, 
matters  might  have  been  different.  She  was  a 
charming  young  lady,  quite  suitable  for  Read  as  a 
companion. 

"  The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  was  it 
that  Mrs.  Read  allowed  her  husband  to  live  away 
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from  home  from  Saturday  morning  till  Monday 
evening  every  week.  I  will  explain  :  Read  held  the 
position  of  cashier  at  the  Docks,  and  was  shut  up  in 
a  thing  like  a  bird-cage,  surrounded  with  money, 
which  he  had  to  hand  out  to  different  foremen  to 
pay  the  men  hourly.  This  of  course  meant  much 
book-keeping,  as  thousands  passed  through  his  hands 
weekly  in  different  amounts  and  in  all  kinds  of  coins. 

"  His  predecessor  went  queer  in  his  head,  and  so 
did  the  one  before  him,  and  Read  played  on  that 
fact.  He  would  go  home  and  complain  to  his  wife 
about  his  head,  and  she,  knowing  the  cases  of  the 
other  two  cashiers,  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  he  being 
the  bread-winner,  she  did  not  want  him  to  go  the 
same  way.  This  he  kept  up  for  some  time,  which 
was  only  paving  the  way  for  that  which  was  to 
follow. 

"  One  night  he  came  home  and  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  had  a  kind  offer  from  one  of  his  fellow-clerks 
(a  doctor  having  advised  him  to  get  away  into  the 
country  as  much  as  he  could,  so  he  said),  to  spend 
the  week-ends  with  him  free  of  expense,  and  asked 
his  wife's  advice  on  the  matter.  She,  of  course, 
thinking  of  her  family  that  had  to  be  brought  up, 
was  pleased  at  the  idea,  and  expressed  herself  as 
such,  and  that  accounts  for  his  absence  from  home 
every  week-end;  and  to  the  lady  at  Mitcham  he 
said  he  was  a  tea  traveller,  which  took  him  away 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night. 

"  I  have  heard  many  married  women  say,  '  I 
should  want  to  know  where  my  husband  was  every 
week-end' ;  but  now  that  the  facts  are  known,  I  don't 
think  that  Mrs.  Read  was  to  blame.  Mrs.  Read 
married  again,  and  some  of  her  daughters  have 
also  married. 


i 
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"  The  '  Southend  murder  '  was  what  is  called  a 
noisy  case,  and  everybody  was  talking  about  it  at 
the  time.  There  were  132  reporters  and  artists  in  the 
court  at  the  trial  at  Chelmsford.  Baron  Pollock  was 
the  judge,  Mr,  Frank  Lockwood  prosecuted,  Mr. 
Cock  defended,  instructed  by  Mr.  Water  ;  yet  within 
two  years  all  these  (judge  and  counsel)  were  dead, 
as  well  as  Harry  Read,  the  brother. 

"  A  Mr.  Tom  Batho  arranged  that  the  Evening 
News  should  print,  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  the 
verdict  and  sentence  in  a  certain  edition,  and  have 
carts  loaded  to  wait  outside  different  telegraph 
offices  till  instructed  to  sell,  and  as  soon  as  the  verdict 
was  given  Batho  rushed  out  of  court,  jumped  on  to 
a  cannon  outside  the  court,  and  raised  his  right  hand, 
which  was  a  sign  to  a  relay  of  men  reaching  to  the 
telegraph  office,  when  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Evening  News  office,  and  thence  to  surrounding 
offices,  when  the  men  in  the  carts  commenced  to 
sell  the  papers  containing  the  verdict  and  sentence 
before  Read  was  sentenced,  because  Read  spoke, 
addressing  the  judge  for  about  sixteen  minutes, 
before  sentence  was  passed,  and  persons  sitting  in 
the  court  could  hear  the  newsboys  calling  out 
'  Southend  murder,  verdict  and  sentence,'  before 
the  latter  was  pronounced. 

"  Read  was  the  coolest  man  in  court,  and  when 
leaving  the  court  for  the  prison  where  he  was  to 
die  took  off  his  straw  hat  and  waved  it  to  the  pubUc 
outside.  Neither  his  wife  nor  children  saw  anything 
of  him  again  from  the  Saturday  morning  before  the 
murder  till  his  death,  nor  did  he  express  a  wish  to  see 
any  of  them  before  he  died.  Harry,  his  brother,  was 
a  constant  visitor  to  him  until  the  morning  of  the 
execution,  and  while  on  the  drop  Read's  last  words 

15 
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were  to  the  hangman,  '  Please  button  up  my  coat.' 
So  passed  away  a  man  who  lived  for  self  and  self 
alone.  He  left  many  children  behind  him  and 
caused  trouble  in  many  families.  He  used  to  say 
when  alive,  '  I  did  not  ask  to  come  into  this  world, 
therefore  I  shall  live  for  self  and  consider  only  my 
own  comforts  and  get  out  of  this  life  as  much 
happiness  and  pleasure  as  I  can.' 

"  I  met  many  persons  who  could  not  remember 
his  name  or  anything  of  the  crime  only  twelve 
months  afterwards,  so  soon  was  he  forgotten. 

"  With  regard  to  Harry  Read,  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  his  brother  James,  and  when  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Regent's  Canal  no  one  was  sorry. 
Though  the  two  brothers  were  good  to  talk  to,  they 
were  bad  at  heart,  and  stood  at  nothing  to  satisfy 
their  lust." 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE   WHITECHAPEL   MURDERS 

Let   us   now    consider    the   notorious    "  Ripper " 
murders. 

Fastened  against  the  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Black  Museum  is  a  postcard  which  recalls  a  series 
of  murders  which  at  the  time  of  their  perpetra- 
tion sent  a  thriU  through  the  whole  of  England. 
A  few  words  written  in  red  ink  convey  a  message 
of  bravado,  are  signed,  and  purport  to  come  from 
"  Jack  the  Ripper."  There  is  also  a  smear  of 
ink  on  the  card,  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
represent  blood.  The  card  was  sent  to  the  poUce 
shortly  after  one  of  the  murders  in  question  had 
been  committed.  It  is,  however,  not  at  aU  clear 
to  me  that  this  card  is  genuine ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  did  in  fact  emanate  from  the  notorious  murderer 
himself.  It  may  have  been  sent  by  one  of  those 
peculiar  idiots  who  seem  to  think  it  either  funny  or 
clever  to  perpetrate  "  jokes  "  of  this  kind.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  card  that  contradicts  this 
supposition.  However,  as  the  police  preserve  it 
very  jealously  among  their  "  exhibits,"  it  is  apparent 
that  they  at  least  regard  it  as  of  importance. 
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These  horrible  murders,  which  some  years  ago 
were  committed  in  the  East  End  of  London,  must 
have  made  an  indeHble  impression  on  all  who  read 
about  them.  They  extended,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, over  a  considerable  period,  and  the  miscreant 
who  committed  them,  it  will  also  be  remembered, 
was  never  arrested.  As  to  who  he  really  was  has 
since  remained  a  mystery.  At  the  time  of  the 
murders  the  police  were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  because  they  did  not  succeed  in  catching  the 
elusive  assassin,  but  such  abuse  was  by  no  means 
deserved  by  them.  There  arose  many  amateur 
detectives  who  went  forth  vowing  they  would  do 
that  which  the  police  themselves  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish, but  no  success  attended  their  efforts.  This 
hunt  for  "  Jack  the  Ripper  "  became  quite  a  mania 
with  a  certain  class  of  busybodies.  I  remember  a 
barber,  who  had  patrolled  the  streets  of  the  East  End 
within  the  "  murder  area  "  during  the  nocturnal 
hours,  hung  the  mud-stained  boots  which  he  wore 
on  those  nights  upon  a  peg  in  his  shop,  and  would 
point  proudly  to  them  as  he  told  his  customers 
"  Those  were  the  boots  I  wore  when  I  tried  to  find 
'  Jack  the  Ripper.'  "  He  would  also  give  you  to 
understand  that  he  "  very  nearly  caught  him " 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  was  just  too  late  or 
just  too  early.  Doubtless  this  enthusiasm  was 
laudable  ;   also  it  was  amusing. 

Let  me  now  briefly  recall  the  particulars  of  the 
crimes. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  August  31,  1888,  a 
man  in  the  employment  of  Pickford's,  the  carriers, 
was  proceeding  to  his  work  through  Buck's  Row, 
a  narrow  passage  running  out  of  Thomas  Street, 
Whitechapel,  when  he  noticed  what  he  thought  was 
a  tarpaulin  sheet  against  a  gateway  in  the  thorough- 
fare. Upon  going  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  the  object  was  the  body  of  a 
woman.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by 
another  man.  The  time  was  4.15.  Then  P.C. 
John  Neil  arrived  upon  the  scene.  On  making  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  body  Neil  found  that 
the  throat  had  been  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Subse- 
quently the  body  was  removed  to  the  mortuary, 
where  it  was  seen  that  the  lower  part  of  it  had  been 
shockingly  mutilated. 

The  body  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  woman  about 
forty  years  of  age.  The  injuries  had  evidently  been 
inflicted  with  a  very  sharp  instrument,  which  must 
have  been  used  with  great  ferocity.  There  were 
bruises  about  the  hands  and  face,  which  indicated 
that  a  severe  struggle  had  taken  place.  There  was 
no  clue  whatever  as  to  who  was  the  perpetrator  of 
the  terrible  murder.  Some  spots  and  splashes  of 
blood  in  a  neighbouring  thoroughfare  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  else- 
where and  the  body  afterwards  carried  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  found.  Soon  afterwards  the  body  was 
identified  as  that  of  Mary  Ann  Nicholls,  who  had 
been  living  in  a  common  lodging-house  in  Thrawl 
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Street,  Spitalfields.  She  was  known  as  "  Polly  " 
NichoUs,  and  was  an  "  unfortunate." 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  another  murder 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  previous  August 
Bank  Holiday,  when  a  woman  named  Turner  was 
found  dead  in  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,  the  body 
having  no  fewer  than  thirty  stabs  on  it.  Nobody 
was  arrested  in  connection  with  it.  There  was 
some  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  murders  was 
the  first  of  the  "  Ripper  "  series,  but  the  police  them- 
selves included  the  George  Yard  crime  in  the  series. 
The  injuries,  however,  in  this  case  were,  it  will  be 
seen,  quite  different  in  character  to  those  in  all  the 
other  cases,  and  murders  of  extreme  violence  were 
by  no  means  rare  at  the  time  in  those  "  mean  streets." 
However,  it  is  a  mere  detail,  and  does  not  affect  the 
matter  generally. 

The  police  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  murders 
were  being  committed  by  a  number  of  men  consti- 
tuting what  they  called  a  "  High  Rip  "  gang.  This 
theory,  however,  was  later  abandoned,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  murders  were  the  work  of  but  one 
sanguinary  hand. 

In  due  course  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on 
NichoUs,  when  a  man  named  Walker  came  forward 
and  stated  that  the  deceased  was  his  daughter.  She 
was  married,  but  for  years  had  been  living  apart 
from  her  husband.  Henry  Llewellyn,  police  surgeon, 
deposed  that  he  found  deceased  lying  flat  on  her 
back  with  her  legs  extended.     This  was  important, 
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because  it  afterwards  became  clear  that  the  miscreant 
first  got  his  victims  into  such  a  position  as  placed 
them  at  his  mercy  before  despatching  them.  The 
witness  further  stated  that  the  deceased's  lower 
extremities  were  cold  and  that  she  had  been  dead 
about  half-an-hour.  There  were  several  cuts  in  the 
abdomen,  running  from  left  to  right,  which  might 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  left-handed  person.  Not 
a  sound  had  been  heard  by  any  of  the  inmates  in 
the  surrounding  houses.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  terrible  wound  in  the  throat  must 
have  been  first  and  swiftly  inflicted,  thus  preventing 
any  possibility  of  the  woman  raising  a  cry.  This 
method  the  assassin  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  murders 
he  committed,  to  which  display  of  caution  and 
cimning  may  safely  be  attributed  his  immunity 
from  discovery — that,  coupled  with  his  elusiveness 
and  adroitness. 

The  result  of  the  inquest  was  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  "  some  person  or  persons  unknown." 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  following  September  8,  while  a 
man  was  passing  through  Hanbury  Street  on  his 
way  to  work,  he  came  upon  the  body  of  a  woman 
whose  throat  had  been  severely  cut.  He  at  once 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Commercial  Street  PoHce 
Station,  and  the  pohce  were  soon  on  the  spot.  Han- 
bury Street  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Buck's  Row. 
The  body  was  that  of  a  woman  of  about  forty-five 
years  of^age,  five  feet  tall,  well  formed,  and  with 
good  looks.     In  addition  to  the  throat  being  cut,  the 
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body  was  also  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner,  being 
literally  disembowelled.  It  was  clear  the  murderer 
must  have  had  blood  upon  him.  No  weapon  was 
found,  and  the  only  clue  forthcoming,  if,  indeed,  it 
could  be  called  such,  was  of  the  slenderest  descrip- 
tion. It  consisted  of  the  statement  of  a  man  who, 
at  5.25,  while  passing  through  the  street,  overheard 
two  persons  talking  on  the  other  side  of  some  palings 
near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  one  of 
whom  he  heard  say  "  No." 

The  victim  in  this  case  turned  out  to  be  a  woman 
named  Annie  Chapman,  also  of  the  "  unfortunate  " 
class.  Many  persons  were  afterwards  apprehended 
in  connection  with  the  crime,  but  aU  were  able  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  and  all 
were  therefore  released.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  a  man  known  as  "  Leather  Apron,"  but 
he  also  was  able  to  clear  himself.  So  once  more  the 
police  arrived  at  a  cul-de-sac  in  their  investigations. 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  was  then  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  became  very  busy  in  the 
matter,  but  was  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
mystery  of  the  identity  of  the  assassin.  A  reward 
of  £100  was  offered,  and  produced  many  so-called 
"  clues,"  which  arose  nobody  knew  how  and  led  to 
nobody  knew  where. 

An  inquest  was  duly  held,  which  served  mainly 
to  reveal  the  painful  nature  of  the  lives  led  by  the 
class  to  which  the  victim  belonged.  The  details  of 
the  mutilations  were  simply  revolting.    Portions  of 
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some  of  the  internal  organs  were  missing.  The 
coroner  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  clue  through  the 
medium  of  the  nature  of  the  weapon  which  was 
probably  used,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
injuries.  For  this  purpose  he  questioned  the  sur- 
geon. Could  the  injuries,  he  asked,  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  military  man  with  a  bayonet  ?  Or 
by  a  medical  man  with  a  weapon  used  for  post- 
mortems ?  Or  a  weapon  used  by  a  slaughterer,  or 
one  used  by  a  man  in  the  leather  trade  ?  In  reply 
the  witness  favoured  most  the  theory  of  a  weapon 
used  by  a  medical  man.  But  unfortunately  that 
did  not  help  matters  very  much. 

Naturally  the  alarm  in  the  district  was  very  great. 
The  result  of  the  coroner's  inquiry  was  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  case.     It  could  be  nothing  else. 

We  now  come  to  the  morning  of  September  30 
ensuing.  About  five  minutes  to  one  on  that,  a 
Sunday,  morning,  a  man  named  Lewis  Deimshitz 
was  driving  in  a  trap  to  the  premises  of  the  Inter- 
national Workmen's  Club,  Berners  Street,  White- 
chapel,  when  his  horse  shied  at  something  against 
the  wall.  It  may  be  explained  that  Deimshitz  was 
steward  at  the  club  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  which 
he  was  also  a  traveller  in  jewellery,  having  just 
returned  from  the  Westow  Hill  Market,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace.  When  his  horse  shied  Deimshitz 
looked  down  at  the  object  against  the  wall,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  then  prodded  it 
with  his  whip-handle,  but  still  could  make  nothing 
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of  it.  He  then  jumped  out  of  the  trap  and  struck 
a  match,  the  light  from  which  revealed  to  him  a 
sight  that  caused  him  to  fall  back  with  fright. 

The  object  turned  out  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman  whose  throat  had  been  terribly  cut.  A 
stream  of  blood  was  running  down  from  the  body 
into  the  gutter.  The  scene  of  the  crime  was  not 
far  from  that  where  the  Lipski  murder  was  com- 
mitted, a  case  which  I  have  already  dealt  with. 
Deimshitz  at  once  summoned  P.C.  Lamb,  who  made 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  body,  which  was  lying 
on  the  left  side,  the  feet  towards  the  street  and  the 
face  to  the  wall.  In  one  hand  were  some  grapes 
and  in  the  other  some  sweetmeats. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  police  was  to  search 
every  member  found  in  the  International  Workmen's 
Club,  a  proceeding  which  lasted  till  five  o'clock,  but 
which  led  to  no  discovery.  The  woman's  throat 
had  been  cut  from  left  to  right,  severing  the  jugular 
vein  and  the  windpipe.  The  weapon  employed 
must  have  been  a  very  sharp  one.  The  woman's 
age  appeared  to  be  between  thirty-five  and  forty. 
(It  is  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  "  Ripper's  " 
victims  were  about  the  same  age.)  Rain  had  fallen, 
and  the  clothes  were  saturated.  The  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  mortuary  of  St.  George's- in- the-East. 
Subsequently  the  woman  was  identified  as  one 
Elizabeth  Stride,  who  had  been  lodging  in  Flower- 
and-Dean  Street,  and  was  of  the  "  unfortunate  " 
class.    In  this  case  the  body  had  not  been  mutilated, 
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a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  assassin 
having  been  disturbed  before  he  could  finish  his  work. 

Upon  this  night  two  victims  fell  to  the  "  Ripper's  " 
knife,  the  other  murder  taking  place  in  Mitre  Square, 
Aldgate,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Berners 
Street. 

At  1.30  P.C.  Watkins  went  round  the  square  but 
saw  nothing  unusual.  At  1.45  a  man  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  square,  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  nearest  light,  saw  the  body  of  a  woman 
whose  throat  had  been  cut.  The  body  was  also 
horribly  mutilated,  being  literally  disembowelled. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the  mortuary.  Inasmuch 
as  the  police  about  this  part  were  at  the  time  very 
closely  watching  women  with  male  companions,  but 
saw  no  such  couples  shortly  prior  to  the  commission 
of  the  murder,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  "  Ripper  " 
must  have  made  an  appointment  with  his  victim 
in  the  square,  to  which  the  two  must  have  gone 
separately — a  fact  which  illustrates  the  extra- 
ordinary cunning,  foresight,  and  elusiveness  of  this 
amazing  homicide.  The  woman  was  subsequently 
identified  as  Catherine  Eddowes,  or  Conway,  or 
Kelly,  who  had  been  living  with  a  man  in  Flower- 
and-Dean  Street — one  of  the  worst  thoroughfares 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  a  very  pit  of  moral 
degradation. 

This  double  murder  in  one  night  created  a  perfect 
reign  of  terror  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rewards 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,000  were  offered  for  the 
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apprehension  of  the  wholesale  murderer.  Private 
citizens  assumed  the  role  of  amateur  detectives  and 
patrolled  the  district  during  the  nocturnal  hours. 
It  would  have  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  "  Ripper  " 
had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  amateur 
detectives. 

Shortly  after  this,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  mutilated  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
done  up  in  a  bundle  or  parcel  near  the  new  police 
buildings  on  the  Embankment.  This  was  attributed 
to  the  hand  of  the  "  Ripper,"  but  I  very  much 
question  if  this  was  so.  I  merely  mention  the  in- 
cident, as  a  great  deal  was  made  of  it  at  the  time, 
a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  condition 
of  alarm  and  excitement  the  people  were  in  at  the 
time  over  the  series  of  East  End  murders. 

A  few  days  after  the  commission  of  the  double 
murder  described,  the  Central  News  received  a 
letter  and  postcard,  both  of  which  were  signed 
"  Jack  the  Ripper."  I  think  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  by  which  the  assassin  has  since  been 
known.     The  letter  was  worded  as  follows  : 

"  Sep.  25. 

"  Dear  Boss,  I  keep  on  hearing  the  police  have 
caught  me,  but  they  won't  fix  me  just  yet.  I  have 
laughed  when  they  look  so  clever  and  talk  about 
being  on  the  right  track.  The  joke  about  Leather 
Apron  gave  me  real  fits.  I  am  down  on  whores, 
and  I  shan't  quit  ripping  them  till  I  do  get  buckled. 
Grand  work,  the  last  job  was.     I  gave  the  lady  no 
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time  to  squeal.  How  can  they  catch  me  now  ?  I 
love  my  work,  and  want  to  start  again.  You  will 
soon  hear  of  me  and  my  funny  little  games.  I  saved 
some  of  the  proper  red  stuff  in  a  ginger-beer  bottle 
over  the  last  job,  to  write  with,  but  it  went  thick 
like  glue,  and  I  can't  use  it.  Red  ink  is  fit  enough, 
I  hope.  Ha  !  Ha  !  The  next  job  I  do  I  shall  clip 
the  lady's  ears  off,  and  send  to  the  police-officers, 
just  for  jolly,  wouldn't  you  ?  Keep  this  letter  back 
till  I  do  a  bit  more  work,  then  give  it  out  straight. 
My  knife's  so  nice  and  sharp,  I  want  to  get  to  work 
right  away  if  I  get  a  chance.  Good  luck — Yours 
truly,  Jack  the  Ripper.  Don't  mind  me  giving 
the  trade  name. — Wasn't  good  enough  to  post  this 
before  I  got  all  the  red  ink  off  my  hands  :  curse  it. 
No  luck  yet.  They  say  I'm  a  doctor  now.  Ha  ! 
Ha  !  " 

The  card  bore  the  post-mark,  "  London,  E., 
Oct.  I,"  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  was  not  codding,  dear  old  Boss,  when  I  gave 
you  the  tip.  You'll  hear  about  Saucy  Jacky's  work 
to-morrow.  Double  event  this  time.  Number  one 
squealed  a  bit ;  couldn't  finish  straight  off.  Had 
not  time  to  get  ears  for  police.  Thanks  for  keeping 
last  letter  back  till  I  got  to  work  again.— Jack  the 
Ripper." 

The  letter  and  card  were  sent  to  the  police,  who, 
although  they  professed  not  to  regard  them  as  of 
any  importance,  had  facsimiles  distributed  among 
the  newspapers  for  reproduction.  It  was  thought 
the   handwritmg   might   form   a   clue.    However, 
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nothing  came  of  it.  Were  it  not  for  several  peculiari- 
ties in  the  documents  they  might  very  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  some  feeble-minded  and 
indecent  practical  joker.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
portion  of  an  ear  of  one  of  the  victims  in  the  double 
murder  was  cut  off.  The  dates,  too,  on  the  documents, 
and  the  time  they  were  received,  are  significant  facts. 
Also  the  wording  might  very  well  emanate  from  a 
homicidal  lunatic,  which  it  seems  certain  the  mur- 
derer must  have  been.  The  free  use  of  "  American- 
isms "  might  indicate  that  the  writer  was  an 
American,  or  a  man  who  had  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
Americans,  and  thus  acquired  their  peculiarities  of 
speech.  Or  it  might  just  as  well  be  that  the  writer 
merely  adopted  these  expressions  as  a  form  of  dis- 
guise. The  card  was  smeared  with  blood,  and  was 
not  the  one  which  I  have  referred  to  as  being  in 
the  Black  Museum,  which  was  written  and  smeared 
with  red  ink  only.  The  latter  must  have  been 
received  subsequently. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  series  of  murders, 
for  the  following  November  found  the  "  Ripper  " 
busy  again. 

On  the  morning  of  November  9, 1888,  the  landlord 
of  a  house  in  Miller  Court,  Dorset  Street,  Spitalfields, 
who  kept  a  chandler's  shop  near  by,  sent  his  man  to 
collect  the  rent  of  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
a  woman  named  Mary  Jane  Kelly.  The  woman 
paid  4s.  a  week  for  the  room,  and  was  at  the  time 
29s.  in  arrears.  The  man,  whose  name  was  McCarthy, 
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knocked  at  the  door  but  received  no  reply.  He 
then  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  looked 
through  the  window  of  Kelly's  room,  which  was  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  window  was  broken  and 
there  was  blood  on  the  glass.  There  was  a  blind  to 
the  window,  but  McCarthy  was  able  to  push  this 
on  one  side  by  thrusting  his  hand  through  the  hole 
in  the  glass.  Peering  into  the  room  he  saw  the  blood- 
stained body  of  Kelly  on  the  bed.  He  saw  that  it 
was  mutilated  in  a  terrible  manner. 

He  raised  an  alarm,  and  soon  Inspector  Beck  and 
other  officers  were  on  the  scene.  The  door  was 
locked  and  the  key  missing.  The  former  was  there- 
fore burst  open.  The  sight  that  met  their  gaze 
upon  entering  the  room  was  simply  horrifying.  The 
throat  had  been  cut  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in 
addition  to  this  the  flesh  had  been  cut  from  the  body 
in  strips.  Also  portions  of  some  of  the  organs  were 
missing.  Dr.  J.  R.  Gabe,  who  subsequently  viewed 
the  body  and  who  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  dissecting-rooms,  confessed  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  such  a  horrible  sight  before. 

Kelly  had  been  an  "  unfortunate."  The  man 
she  had  been  living  with  till  recently  was  found, 
but  he  was  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
himself.  The  woman  was  last  heard  by  somebody 
in  the  house  the  previous  night  singing  "  Sweet 
Violets,"  Apparently,  therefore,  she  must  have 
gone  out  and  encountered  the  sanguinary  "  Ripper  " 
and  brought  him  to  her  room. 
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Immediately  after  this  terrible  murder  the  police 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  MURDER— PARDON.  Whereas  on  November 
8  or  9,  in  Miller  Court,  Dorset  Street,  Spitalfields, 
Mary  Jane  Kelly  was  murdered  by  some  person  or 
persons  unknown,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  advise 
the  grant  of  her  Majesty's  pardon  to  any  accomplice 
not  being  a  person  who  contrived  or  actually  com- 
mitted the  murder  who  shall  give  such  information 
and  evidence  as  shall  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who  committed 
the  murder — (Signed)  Charles  Warren,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Metro- 
politan Police  Office,  4,  Whitehall,  November  10, 


Many  arrests  were  subsequently  made,  but  all  the 
men  were  afterwards  released,  A  description  of  a 
man  with  whom  the  deceased  was  seen  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  was  given  by  a  man  who 
knew  Kelly  well.  The  description  was  as  follows : 
"  Respectable  appearance.  Height  5  ft.  6  in.,  age 
between  thirty-four  and  thirty-five,  dark  complexion 
and  moustache  curled  at  ends ;  wearing  dark  coat 
with  astrachan  trimmings,  black  necktie,  horseshoe 
pin,  dark  gaiters,  hght  buttons  on  boots;  massive 
gold  chain." 

This  crime  was  followed  by  many  rumours  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  supposed  "  Ripper,"  who, 
among  other  things,  was  said  to  be  a  sailor.  On 
January  9,  1889,  he  was  reported  in  the  Times  to 
have  been  caught  at  Tunis,  but  the  report  was  subse- 
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quently  contradicted.  In  fact,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  "  Ripper  "  until  the  following  July, 
when  he  once  more  sent  a  shudder  through  London 
by  perpetrating  yet  another  of  his  "  exploits."  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  this  murder  : 

At  12.15  on  the  night  of  July  17,  1889,  or  the 
morning  of  the  i8th,  P.C.  Kelly  entered  Castle 
Alley,  Whitechapel,  and  stopped  under  a  lamp  to 
eat  his  supper.  He  left  the  alley  at  12.25  ^-^^  spoke 
to  P.C.  Andrews,  who  was  on  the  same  beat.  At  that 
hour  neither  constable  saw  anything  to  arouse  his 
suspicions.  At  12.50  P.C.  Kelly  returned  to  the 
alley  and  saw  the  body  of  a  woman  under  the  lamp 
beneath  which  he  had  shortly  before  eaten  his 
supper.  The  throat  was  cut  and  the  body  muti- 
lated. Upon  this  occasion  the  weapon  employed 
would  appear  to  have  been  not  so  sharp  as  heretofore, 
for  the  wounds  had  a  jagged  appearance.  It  was 
found  that  the  woman's  clothes  were  wet,  although 
the  ground  beneath  the  body  was  dry.  At  12.40 
there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  so  that  the  murder 
must  have  been  committed  between  12.25,  when 
Kelly  left  the  alley,  and  12.40,  when  the  rain  fell — an 
interesting  detail,  but  unfortunately  it  did  nothing 
to  assist  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer. 

The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Monro  (Sir  Charles 
Warren  had  retired),  was  soon  upon  the  scene.  Dr. 
Anderson  (now  Sir  Robert  Anderson),  the  head  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  being  away 
on  leave.  A  painstaking  search  on  the  spot  revealed 
16 
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nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  clue.  As  in  the  cases  of 
the  previous  murders,  nobody  Hving  or  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  crime  heard  anything. 
In  this  case  the  "  Ripper "  had  employed  his 
customary  adroitness  and  Hghtning  speed.  Many 
arrests  were  made,  but  nothing  came  of  them. 

That  would  appear  to  have  been  the  last  of  that 
particular  series  of  the  "  Ripper  "  murders.  The 
lapse  of  time — more  than  eight  months — between 
that  and  the  previous  murder  of  Mary  Kelly  is  a 
noteworthy  detail. 

As  to  what  was  really  known  of  the  assassin,  we 
have  two  very  good  authorities  :  Sir  Robert  Ander- 
son and  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry  Smith.  The  former 
was  at  the  time  head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  Scotland  Yard,  and  the  latter  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  City  Police.  The  murders, 
which  were  committed  during  the  year  1888,  were, 
with  one  exception,  committed  outside  the  City 
Police  area,  the  exception  being  the  one  in  Mitre 
Square.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  assured  the 
writer  that  the  assassin  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  legal 
evidence  to  justify  an  arrest,  they  were  unable  to 
take  him.  It  was  a  case  of  moral  versus  legal  proof. 
The  only  chance  the  police  had,  apparently,  was  to 
take  the  miscreant  red-handed,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Smith  declares  they,  the  City  PoUce,  very  nearly 
accomplished.  Jack  the  Ripper,  however,  "  had  all 
the  luck,"  and  just  managed  to  escape.     This  oc- 
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curred  upon  the  night  when  he  committed  two  mur- 
ders, one  in  Bemers  Street,  off  the  Commercial  Road, 
and  the  other  in  Mitre  Square.  Sir  Henry  Smith, 
with  several  of  his  men,  was  soon  at  the  latter 
place.  When  the  body  came  to  be  examined  it  was 
discovered  that  one  half  the  apron  the  woman  was 
wearing  at  the  time  she  was  murdered  was  cut  clean 
away  and  was  missing.  One  of  the  police,  a  man 
named  Halse,  happened  luckily  to  get  upon  the  track 
of  the  murderer.  He  ran  his  best  pace  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Whitechapel,  and  when  he  came  to  Goulston 
Street  he  noticed  a  light  at  one  of  the  doors  of  one 
of  the  Peabody  dwellings.  He  pulled  up,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  light  was  that  of  the  lantern  of  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Force,  who  was  inspect- 
ing a  piece  of  linen  on  the  ground.  It  was  blood- 
stained. It  was  the  missing  half  of  the  murdered 
woman's  apron.  On  the  wall  above,  in  chalk,  was 
written  :  "  The  Jews  are  the  men  that  won't  be 
blamed  for  nothing." 

Subsequently  this  inscription  was  wiped  off  by 
order  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  was  at  Scotland 
Yard  at  the  time.  This  Sir  Henry  Smith  maintains 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  as  the  writing  might  have 
afforded  a  valuable  clue.  Sir  Charles  had  it  done 
as  he  feared  a  rising  against  the  Jews.  The  assassin 
had  wiped  his  hands  on  the  missing  half  of  the  apron 
and,  it  was  further  discovered,  had,  with  remarkable 
audacity,  washed  his  hands  at  a  sink  up  a  close  in 
Dorset  Street,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  street. 
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A  very  grim  incident  happened  in  connection  with 
the  murder  in  Mitre  Square.  A  few  days  after  a 
kidney  was  posted  to  the  office  of  the  Central  News, 
accompanied  with  a  disgusting  message,  which  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  City  Pohce. 
When  the  body  of  the  victim  came  to  be  examined, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  kidneys  was  in  fact 
missing.  The  one  received  by  post  was  proved  to 
be  the  missing  one  by  the  fact  that  both  it  and  the 
one  remaining  in  the  body  were  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  Bright's  Disease.  It  was  also  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  inches  of  the  renal 
artery  was  still  in  the  corpse,  and  the  other  inch — 
the  renal  artery  is  three  inches  long — in  the  re- 
covered kidney. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  who  and  what  was 
"  Jack  the  Ripper  "  ?  Sir  Robert  Anderson  states 
confidently  that  he  was  a  low-class  Jew,  being 
shielded  by  his  fraternity.  Sir  Henry  Smith  pooh- 
poohs  this,  declaring  with  equal  confidence  that  he 
was  a  Gentile.  He  further  states  that  the  writing 
on  the  wall  was  probably  a  mere  blind,  although  the 
writing  itself  might  have  afforded  a  valuable  clue. 
One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  the  elusive  assassin, 
whoever  he  was,  possessed  an  anatomical  knowledge. 
This  therefore  leads  one  pretty  surely  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  medical  man,  or  one  who  had 
formerly  been  a  medical  student.  The  next  question 
one  has  to  ask  oneself  is.  What  was  his  motive  ? 
There  are  two  possible  replies  to  this  :    He  acted 
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from  motives  of  revenge,  or  he  was  a  homicidal 
maniac.  These  two  solutions  may  be  taken  either 
separately  or  in  conjunction.  Thus  :  He  may  have 
been  slaying  solely  out  of  revenge,  or  he  may  have 
been  a  lunatic  with  method  in  his  madness  ;  also 
he  may  have  been  made  a  lunatic  through  the 
medium  of  that  for  which  he  sought  revenge.  This 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  victims  were  all 
of  the  same  class,  those  euphemistically  known  as 
"  unfortunates." 

This  raises  an  interesting  question.  It  is  my 
personal  conviction  that  the  murderer  was  not 
known  nor,  at  that  time,  did  he  die,  but  that  he  was 
answerable  for  several  of  the  "  brothel  murders  " 
which  were  subsequently  committed  in  London.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  these  murders  of  "  un- 
fortunates," right  along  from  that  in  Great  Coram 
Street  to  the  recent  one  at  Brixton,  including  the 
"  Ripper  "  crimes,  have  remained  "  mysteries  "  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nobody  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
them.  With  but  sHght  variation  I  say  that  between 
all  these  murders,  far  apart  as  they  may  be  in  regard 
to  time  and  place,  there  is  a  connecting  link,  and 
that  connecting  link  is  "  motive." 

As  to  who  the  "  Ripper  "  was,  and  what  became 
of  him,  I  do  not  beheve  anybody  knows  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  come  forward  and  say. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE   RECEIVER   OF   STOLEN   GOODS 

We  shall  now  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Chief- 
Inspector  Bower. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  "receiver"  is. 
worse  than  the  thief.  The  "  fence,"  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods  is  technically  termed,  is  a  far 
greater  menace  to  the  community  at  large  than 
the  thief  himself.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mere 
existence  of  "  receivers "  alone  makes  possible 
the  existence  of  many  thieves.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  which  a  burglar,  house-breaker,  or 
petty  larcenist  may  get  possession  of  that  can 
be  disposed  of  except  through  the  agency  of  a 
"receiver."  Also  the  latter  not  infrequently  "  puts 
up "  a  robbery,  financing  the  thief  or  thieves 
to  carry  it  out.  He  is  among  the  subtlest  and 
most  contemptible  of  criminals.  He  gives  as  little 
as  he  can  to  the  thief  for  the  plunder,  rarely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  value,  and  if  the  latter  grumbles 
he  is  amiably  informed  that  if  he  does  not  "  keep 
his  mouth  shut  "  he  may  be  "  given  away  "  to  the 
authorities. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  police  would  far  rather 
246 
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take  the  "receiver"  than  the  thief,  but  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  catch.  He  invariably  presents 
a  "  public  "  appearance  of  perfect  respectability, 
sometimes  conducting  a  legitimate  retail  business. 
He  may  have  a  picture  shop,  an  "  old  curiosity 
shop,"  a  second-hand  wardrobe  shop,  or  be  a 
marine-store  dealer.  The  last-named  usually  deals 
with  petty  larcenists,  receiving  such  articles  as 
copper  wire,  lead  taken  from  roofs  of  houses;  and 
so  on.  In  fact,  if  the  reader  were  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  with  the  writer,  I 
think  he  would  be  treated  to  many  surprises  when 
he  learned  that  certain  shops  which  he  had  always 
regarded  as  "respectable  "  were  merely  "screens" 
to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  the  business  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  property. 

But  now  I  propose  to  make  way  for  our  good 
friend  Chief-Inspector  Bower,  who  can  be  far  more 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  that  pernicious  criminal 
the  "  fence  "  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be.  He  will 
tell  us  of  some  cases  that  have  come  within  his  own 
personal  experience. 

"  Some  few  years  ago  a  burglary  was  committed 
in  the  West  End  " — thus  Chief-Inspector  Bower — 
"  when  a  large  quantity  of  ready-made  clothing  was 
carried  off.  Although  there  was  absolutely  no  clue 
of  any  kind,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  a 
certain  gang.  If  this  were  so  I  felt  pretty  sure  that 
the  plunder  had  already  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  '  fence  '  who  was  very  well  known  to  us. 
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This  was  a  woman  whose  husband,  also  a  '  fence,' 
was  then  in  gaol.  I  therefore  went  straight  to  the 
address  where  I  knew  the  woman  had  been  living 
up  till  recently,  only  to  find  that  she  had  gone  from 
that  address. 

"  However,  by  making  inquiries,  I  soon  got  upon 

her  track,  and  eventually  found  her  at  T .     She 

was  running  a  kind  of  wardrobe  business.  As  I 
approached  the  shop  I  noticed  in  the  roadway  the 
impressions  of  the  wheels  of  a  heavy  vehicle,  which 
apparently  had  recently  been  driven  up  to  the 
shop.  This  was  an  important  discovery,  because 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  stolen  property  must  have 
been  of  such  bulk  as  to  necessitate  its  being  taken 
away  in  a  vehicle.  Well,  I  entered  the  shop,  in 
which  I  found  the  woman  in  question. 

"  '  Good  morning,'  I  said.  '  How  do  you  find 
business  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  fairly  brisk,'  she  replied. 

"  '  Have  you  bought  anything  lately  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  repUed  cautiously,  'I've  bought  a 
few  tilings.' 

"  '  What  have  you  bought  ?  '  I  continued. 

"  '  I  bought '     She  hesitated.     I  then  looked 

straight  at  her  and  asked  her  what  she  had  received 
from  the  van  which  had  recently  been  driven  up  to 
the  shop. 

"  It  was  a  '  surprise  '  question,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  woman  betrayed  agitation. 

"  '  I  bought  some  clothes,'  she  blurted  out. 
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"  Well,  not  to  labour  the  story,  let  me  explain 
that  I  proceeded  to  search  the  premises,  where,  in  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  were  several  crates  of 
ready-made  costumes.  I  asked  her  whom  she  had 
bought  these  from,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  she 
gave  me  the  nicknames  of  several  men,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  their  real  names, 
and  that  they  were  all  habitual  criminals.  Also  I 
knew  where  one  of  them  was  then  to  be  found,  and 
I  therefore  went  straight  and  took  him  at  the  house 
where  he  was  lodging.  Soon  after  the  other  members 
of  the  gang  were  all  captured." 

"  And  of  course  the  wardrobe-dealer  was  also 
arrested  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  subsequently  convicted  and  sent 
to  prison, 

"  But  this  arrest  led  to  another  and  more  impor- 
tant one.  When  I  searched  the  room  where  I 
made  the  first  arrest  I  found  a  sUp  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  the  name  and  address  of  a  certain 
man.  To  say  that  I  was  astonished  to  see  this 
name  and  address  in  the  possession  of  a  habitual 
criminal  is  to  put  it  onl}'  ver}'  mildly.  It  was 
obviously  the  name  and  address  of  a  '  receiver,' 
which  the  man  had  made  a  note  of.  But  it  was  also 
the  name  and  address  of  a  man  who  for  many  years 
had  been  known  to  the  police  as  a  kind  of  wealthy 
philanthropist,  who  was  also  weU  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence  for  his  many  acts 
of  charity  and  his  efforts  for  social  reform.    For 
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instance,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  concerts 
and  other  entertainments,  holding  little  social 
reunions,  as  it  were,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
brightening  the  lives  of  the  young  people  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor 
to  various  charitable  funds,  including  the  police 
funds.  In  fact,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  all-round  public  benefactor. 

"  Well,  I  decided  to  pay  this  gentleman  a  visit, 
so  I  accordingly  called  at  his  house,  when  he  received 
me  in  his  usual  gracious  and  genial  way.  When  I 
told  him  how  I  had  found  his  name  and  address  in 
the  manner  already  described,  he  became  somewhat 
embarrassed.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  account  for 
its  being  in  the  possession  of  a  criminal,  and  he  said 
he  could  not.  I  then  asked  him  what  business  he 
had  done  with  this  man.  He  replied  in  a  hesitating 
manner  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  done 
any  particular  business  with  him.  After  a  few  more 
questions,  during  which  he  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  embarrassed,  I  decided  upon  a  search  of 
his  premises.  As  a  result  of  this  search  we  found 
some  of  the  proceeds  of  over  thirty  burglaries  ! 

"  For  many  years  the  '  wealthy  philanthropist  ' 
and  '  public  benefactor  '  had  been  following  the 
occupation  of  a-  '  fence.'  He  was,  of  course,  duly 
arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  year. 
He  served  his  time  and  died  soon  after  release." 

It  has  become  tiresome  and  tedious  to  point  out 
that  "  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  so  I  will  not 
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repeat  it  on  this  occasion.  Moreover,  the  fact 
itself  is  now  well  estabhshed.  But  I  will  say  that 
if  any  novelist  had  put  such  an  incident  as  the  above 
into  a  story  he  would  probably  have  been  accused 
of  having  "  gone  off  his  head,"  in  his  efforts  to  invent 
something  strange  and  startUng. 

But  all  "  fences  "  do  not  pose  as  gentle-mannered 
and  tender-hearted  philanthropists,  with  a  solicitous 
mind  and  diUgent  hand  for  the  welfare  of  the  young 
and  helpless  ;  nor  do  they  always  exhibit  them- 
selves as  apparently  highly  respectable  shopkeepers, 
anxious  to  give  a  pound's  worth  for  a  pound  ;  we 
find  them  also  in  other  lines,  as  \\itness  Mr.  Bower  : 

"  I  once  knew  a  '  fence  '  who  ostensibly  was  a 
builder  and  decorator  ;  also  he  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous man.  He  did  actually  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  builder.  His  \\ife  had  formerly  been  his  mis- 
tress, whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  marry  to 
save  himself  from  severe  punishment.  He  had  upon 
one  occasion  assaulted  her  so  severely  as  to  seri- 
ously endanger  her  life.  The  marriage  was  con- 
sidered a  mitigation  of  his  offence.  I  daresay  there 
are  people  who  would  question  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  marriage  and  consider  the  woman  much  better  off 
without  him  altogether.     But  women  are  strange." 

And  in  this  particular  matter  so  are  magistrates — 
very  strange. 

"  The  man  was  certainly  a  very  violent  individ- 
ual," continued  Mr.  Bower.  "He  used  to  keep  a 
loaded  revolver  always  handy  at  his  house,  which 
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fact  was  duly  noted  by  the  police,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  he  displayed 
the  weapon  to  his  wife,  remarking :  *  Two  of  these 
(meaning  the  bullets)  are  for  me  and  the  others  for 

the  b police  when  they  call  !  '     And  I  have  no 

doubt  he  meant  it.  However,  the  police  did  even- 
tually call,  but  he  did  not  have  a  chance  of  using 
the  weapon." 

This  incident  indicates  the  dangerous  work  the 
police  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  carry  out.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Clapham  Common  case, 
already  referred  to,  no  fewer  than  five  detectives 
went  to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  "wanted"  man. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  several  of  them 
suddenly  pounced  upon  him  while  he  was  seated 
at  a  table  in  a  restaurant  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  "rub  him  down."  This  is  a  proceeding  that 
police  officials  and  warders  in  prisons  get  very 
expert  at.  It  consists  of  rapidly  passing  the  hands 
down  and  over  a  man  to  discover  if  there  is  any- 
thing concealed  about  him.  It  is  done  regularly  in 
prisons.  I  mentioned  this  incident  one  day  to  Mr. 
Bower,  and  said  I  presumed  that  they  expected  to 
find  a  weapon  on  the  man.     His  reply  was  : 

"  Yes,  he  was  known  to  carry  a  loaded  revolver, 
and  " — very  significantly — "  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  he  was  capable  of  using  it." 

Happily  the  man  had  not  then  got  the  weapon  in 
his  possession,  he  having  deposited  it,  as  was  made 
known  at  the  trial,  at  a  pawnbroker's. 
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"  Fences  "  may  also  be  found  among  publicans. 
There  are  likewise  publicans  who,  if  they  are  not  ac- 
tually "  fences,"  engage  in  transactions  with  "  the 
boys,"  as  certain  criminals  are  sometimes  called, 
which  are  certainly  of  a  very  questionable  character. 
I  recall  a  little  incident  by  way  of  illustration.  I  was 
out  one  evening  with  an  officer  and  we  turned  into 
a  certain  house  which  was  known  to  be  the  haunt 
of  a  certain  clique  of  criminals  and  other  dangerous 
persons  of  the  "  flash  "  kind.  Criminals  are  gre- 
garious, and  there  are  many  of  these  haunts  in 
London.  They  are  very  good  places  in  which  to 
study  the  criminal.  I  and  my  friend  sat  in  a  very 
"  swagger  "  saloon-bar  and  watched  the  proceedings. 
They  were  very  interesting.  The  landlord  himself 
attracted  my  attention  ;  he  looked  decidedly 
"  fishy."  I  remarked  to  my  friend  that  he  appeared 
to  me  as  though  he  had  "been  through  the  gates  " 
(undergone  imprisonment),  but  he  replied  that  that 
was  not  so.  Thereupon  the  following  dialogue 
ensued  : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  never  been 
anything  against  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  never  been  convicted." 

"  That  may  be,  but  if  he  hasn't  been  '  on  the 
cross  '  then  I  never  read  a  human  face." 

"  Oh,  he's  had  dealings  with  the  '  boys.'  " 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he's  got  a  fine  show  of  jewellery  ;  at 
least   his   wife   has.     When   she's   fully   dressed    I 
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reckon  she's  carrying  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds'  worth — all  good  '  stuff.'  " 

"  I  thought  so." 

At  this  juncture  a  man  entered  the  bar,  saluted 
the  landlord,  and  passed  across  to  the  other  side. 
He  was  a  sleek-looking  fellow,  prosperous  and  ap- 
parently well  contented  with  himself.  My  friend 
whispered  me  : 

"  See  that  fellow  just  gone  by  ?  Did  ten  years. 
Well  off — lot  of  property  round  this  neighbourhood." 

Gradually,  as  the  hour  advanced,  the  bar  filled  with 
a  motley  assembly  of  men  and  women,  mostly  of  sly 
and  cunning  aspect — women  gaudily  dressed,  with 
painted  faces,  who  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with 
men  who  were  obviously  coarse,  caUous,  and  nimble- 
witted.  Some  of  the  men  had  the  unmistakable 
"  prison  pallor,"  which  takes  a  long  time  to  pass  off. 
In  fact,  at  one  part  of  the  evening,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  men  in  the  place  who  had  been  to 
penal  servitude.  The  racecourse  was  well  repre- 
sented, as  was  also  the  "noble  art" — just  one  of 
those  places  where  his  Satanic  Majesty  might  be 
expected  to  cast  his  net.  And  at  the  head  of  that 
strange  assembly  stood  that  subtle,  leering  landlord, 
with  his  very  peculiar  smile. 

Sometimes  the  "  receiver  "  will  deUberatelj^  cheat 
his  customers,  and  by  way  of  illustration  I  give  the 
particulars  of  such  a  case  which  were  supplied  to 
me  by  the  officer  who  had  it  in  hand : 

A  burglary  was  one  night  committed  at  a  gentle- 
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man's  house,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  carried  off. 
The  silver  was  taken  away  in  a  bag  or  sack.  The 
next  morning  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  receiver," 
who  kept  a  small  grocer's  shop.  One  of  the  burglars 
carried  the"  silver  to  the  shop  and  handed  it  to  the 
proprietor.  It  had  to  be  weighed,  and  the  pro- 
prietor tried  to  weigh  it  on  some  scales  he  had  on 
the  counter.  These,  however,  were  too  small  for 
the  purpose,  so  he  said  he  would  take  it  to  the  back 
of  the  shop,  where  he  had  some  larger  scales.  At 
the  same  time  he  told  his  customer  that  he,  the 
customer,  need  not  trouble  to  come,  as  he  could  rely 
on  the  thing  being  done  fairly.  This  the  burglar 
agreed  to,  taking  the  "  receiver's  "  word  for  it  that 
there  would  be  no  cheating.  It  was  rather  trust- 
ing on  the  burglar's  part,  but  then,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  thief  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  receiver."  Well,  the  weigh- 
ing was  accomphshed,  the  silver  said  to  weigh 
so  much,  and  that  amount  paid  for  on  the  usual 
terms. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  both  the  burglars 
and  the  "receiver  "  were  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  crime.  When  the  case  came  on  and  all  the  men 
stood  in  the  dock,  it  was  revealed  in  evidence  that 
the  burglars  had  been  cheated  out  of  many  pounds 
in  the  deal.  When  the  burglars  heard  this  they  were 
so  infuriated  against  the  "  receiver  "  that  the  latter 
had  to  be  protected  by  the  warders.  Probably  at 
some  future  time  the  "  receiver  "  would  receive  the 
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reward  of  his  treachery,  should  the  defrauded  ones 
come  across  him. 

Sometimes  one  hears  of  a  "  fence  "  being  "  outed  " 
(killed)  by  a  criminal,  and  it  is  invariably  for  some 
such  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  former. 

I  might  add  almost  indefinitely  to  such  anecdotes, 
but  I  think  enough  has  been  written  to  prove  what 
a  dangerous  criminal  is  the  "  receiver," 


CHAPTER   XIX 

SOLICITORS  AND   CRIME 

Let  us  now  devote  a  little  space  to  some  solicitors 
and  their  works.  The  police  have  not  infre- 
quently occasion  to  blame  them  seriously.  We 
shall  show  how,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
they  add  to  the  ranks  of  criminals.  They  not 
only  frequently  become  criminals  themselves,  but 
by  their  dishonest  practices  make  criminals  of 
others.  Some  men  in  this  world,  alas  !  wear  their 
honesty,  as  it  were,  rather  loosely.  Having  been 
defrauded  by  a  solicitor,  they  may  say  to  themselves 
in  effect :  "I  was  honest.  I  have  been  robbed  by 
a  knave.  Very  well,  every  man  for  himself — I 
shall  rob  others." 

Thus  he  may  pass  his  losses  on  to  somebody  else, 
and  so  help  to  keep  the  cycle  of  crime  revolving. 

When  I  severely''  criticii^d  sohcitors  in  a  previous 
work  of  mine  ("  The  Story  of  Crime  ")  it  was  sug- 
gested by  certain  persons  that  more  evidence  was 
required  to  confirm  what  I  had  said,  namely,  that 
they  were,  speaking  generally,  the  most  dishonest 
body  of  professional  men  to  be  found  in  a  day's 
march.     It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  call  for 
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evidence,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  stringent 
law  of  Ubel  (which  I  shall  also  have  something  to 
say  about  presently),  and  I  have  no  desire,  nor  have 
I  the  intention  of  involving  myself,  even  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  in  vexatious  actions  at  law.  Nor 
would  it  serve  the  ends  of  truth  and  justice  for 
a  champion  of  those  virtues  to  be  silenced  by 
making  such  injudicious  statements.  We  must  meet 
cunning  with  cunning,  and  proceed  with  caution. 
And  after  all,  it  is  the  system  and  not  the  individual 
with  which  we  are  mostly  concerned.  But  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  the  impression  that  I  have  not 
thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  I  shall  in  this 
chapter  give  particulars  of  a  few  flagrant  cases  of  the 
dishonesty  of  solicitors,  and  their  consequences  to 
those  who  bUndly  trusted  them. 

But  anybody  desiring  evidence  of  the  rank  dis- 
honesty of  solicitors  as  a  body,  and  its  far-reaching 
and  destructive  effects,  need  only  take  up  any 
newspaper  almost  any  day,  and  he  will  readily 
discover  the  evidence  he  seeks.  Such  headings  as 
"  solicitor  sent  to  prison,"  or  "  struck  off  the  rolls," 
have  become  almost  as  famiUar  in  the  newspapers 
as  that  of  "  police  intelligence."  I  repeat  what  I 
have  before  stated,  which  cannot  be  denied  and 
need  not  be  quaUfied,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  one  or  more  solicitors  are  being  sent  to  prison 
or  struck  off  the  rolls.  As  I  write  I  have  before  me 
the  account  of  how  a  batch  of  five  defaulting 
solicitors  were  on  the  previous  day,  in  the  Lord 
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Chief  Justice's  Court,  tried,  found  grievously  wanting, 
and  dismissed  the  profession  with  ignominy.  I 
have  in  my  possession  piles  upon  piles  of  such  re- 
ports, collected  from  time  to  time,  and  including 
accounts  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  convictions  of 
soUcitors  for  embezzlement  and  misappropriation. 
I  have  gathered  evidence,  by  document,  personal 
observation,  and  verbal  individual  communications, 
of  the  terrible  sufferings  inflicted  upon  innocent 
persons  by  these  dishonest  practices,  how  fortunes 
have  been  dissipated  and  lives  ruined  and  destroyed, 
and  the  victims  made  criminal. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  sense  of  the  infamy 
has  bitten  into  the  minds  of  some  persons,  I  make 
the  following  quotation  from  a  codicil  to  the  will  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  John  Edmund  Commerell, 
G.C.B.,  V.C,  and  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail,  June 
7,  1901 : 

"  Having  had  fatal  experience  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  law  in  certain  cases,  when  decisions  have  been 
given  against  common  sense  and  justice,  it  is  my 
directions  that  my  two  nieces  who  are  intended  to 
benefit  by  the  death  of  my  child  or  children  mean 
the  two  eldest  children  of  my  sister  at  the  time  this 
will  was  made,  viz.  :  Edith  Bloomfield  and  Kate 
Bloomfield,  and  I  entreat  the  parties  interested  in 
my  will  not  to  appeal  to  the  law  if  any  difficulty 
should  arise,  but  to  arbitrate.  Having  been  swindled 
myself  by  every  lawyer  that  I  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with,  makes  me  offer  this  advice  to  my  heirs, 
executors,  and  assigns." 
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The  italics  are  mine.  I  venture  to  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  charges  I  have  brought  against 
solicitors  are  founded  upon  bitter  facts,  and  are  no 
mere  figments  of  my  brain.  I  have  met  these,  the 
most  despicable  members  of  any  branch  of  the  legal 
profession,  in  all  departments  of  their  peccant  lives. 
I  have  been  with  them  in  their  of&ces,  in  the  various 
courts,  where  I  have  seen  them  either  busy  mis- 
handling the  law  or  being  themselves  denounced  and 
sent  to  servitude  ;  also  in  the  bleak  retreats  of  penal 
settlements,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  infamy,  working 
out  their  expiation  amidst  degradation  and  silent 
abasement.  At  all  times  I  have  felt  a  detestation  of 
them.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  population 
of  our  prisons  consists  of  ex-solicitors. 

The  method  of  admitting  candidates  to  the  ranks 
of  solicitors  is  a  very  loose  one.  Any  moral  repro- 
bate can  gain  admission  provided  he  possesses  the 
necessary  money  with  which  to  pay  certain  fees, 
and  the  wit  to  pass  an  examination.  Neither  his 
moral  character,  his  antecedents,  nor  anything 
concerning  his  personality,  is  troubled  about  by 
those  who  are  answerable  for  his  admission. 

As  to  the  individual  cases  referred  to,  I  recall  that 

of  poor  old  Mr.  G .    He  had  worked  hard  all  his 

life,  and  accumulated  sufficient  to  keep  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  had  invested  in  house-property 
a  good  deal,  and  had  entrusted  all  his  affairs  to  a 
solicitor  whom  he  regarded  as  a  personal  friend.  He 
had,  indeed,  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  never 
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for  a  moment  entertained  a  doubt  of  his  integrity, 
and  considered  his  fortune  perfectly  safe.  He  was 
destined,  however,  to  be  rudely  awakened  from 
what  was  but  a  fool's  paradise.  The  solicitor  in 
question  one  day  suddenly  disappeared,  and  could 
nowhere  be  found.  When  his  affairs  came  to  be 
investigated  it  was  found  that  he  had  absconded 
with  every  farthing  which  he  held  belonging  to  his 
clients,  which,  together  with  that  which  he  had  lost 
in  illegal  speculation,  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Mr,  G lost  every  penny  he  possessed,  and  was 

left  by  his  "  friend  "  with  nothing  but  what  he  stood 
up  in.  He  found  that  all  his  house-property  had 
been  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  of  course  without  his 
knowledge.  So  that,  as  a  net  result  of  this  piece  of 
villainy,  a  large  number  of  people,  old  and  young, 
found  themselves  deprived  of  the  substance  they 
had  accumulated  by  hard  work.  It  was  not  so 
severe  a  punishment  for  those  who  still  had  youth 
on  their  side,  but  it  was  grievous  for  the  aged,  such 

as  Mr.  G ,  who  had  to  doff  his  coat  and  labour 

in  the  sunset  of  his  days.  The  cunning,  subtle,  re- 
lentless contriver  of  all  this  misery,  which  he  had 
accompUshed  beneath  the  cloak  of  his  privileged 
profession,  left  the  country  and  was  never  afterwards 
taken  ;  nor  did  any  of  his  victims  ever  obtain  redress 
for  their  wrongs. 

B was  one  of  those  individuals  whom  so- 

Ucitors  love  to  get  hold  of,  namely  a  man  possessed 
of  some  money  and  an  itch  for  going  to  law.    We 
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might  truthfully  say  of  such  a  man  in  the  hands 
of  lawyers  that  "  he  fell  among  thieves,"  and  that 
he  was  destined  to  find  himself  crucified  upon  thorns. 

B ,  who  was  a  pugnacious  kind  of  man,  had  a 

dispute  with  a  neighbour  about  a  certain  land 
boundary.  Had  he  been  a  man  with  ordinary 
Christian  tolerance,  and  not  been  blinded  by  the 
distemper  of  litigiousness,  he  would  have  plainly 
seen  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  that  in 
an  action-at-law  he  would  not  have  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  But  his  uncharitableness  and  pugnacity 
urged  him  to  his  downfall.  The  dispute  between  him 
and  his  neighbour  got  to  the  ears  of  a  certain  solicitor, 
one  of  those  legal  birds  of  prey  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  possible  victims,  and  who,  although 

he  must  have  known  well  enough  that  B had 

no  sort  of  case,  strongly  counselled  him  to  fight. 
The  case  eventually  came  into  court,  and  aroused 
everybody's  astonishment  that  the  action  was  ever 

brought.     Of  course  B lost  the  action,  also  all 

the  money  he  possessed  in  the  way  of  costs,  which 
was  but  a  few  hundreds.  In  connection  with  this 
case  I  heard  a  certain  gentleman  who  was  himself  in 
the  law  declare  that  the   sohcitor  who   acted   for 

B ought   to   have  been  hanged.     And  that,  I 

take  it,  was  good  testimony. 

W was  a  working  man  who,  by  virtue  of 

having  worked  hard,  had  accumulated  a  little 
"  nest-egg,"  which  he  desired  to  so  invest  that  it 
should  bring  him  in  sufficient  to  live  comfortably 
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upon — he  and  his  wiie — during  his  old  age.  He 
was  misguided  enough  to  consult  a  solicitor,  who 
cordially  agreed  to  invest  his  money  for  him,  and 
so   the   deluded  man  handed  over  his  substance. 

For  a  time  W thought  all  would  be  well,  but  as 

time  went  by  and  he  received  nothing  satisfactory 
from  the  soHcitor,  he  began  to  urge  for  a  proper 
settlement.     For  some  inscrutable  reason  matters 

hung  fire,  and  W was  unable  to  obtain  anything 

definite  from  the  soUcitor,  who  vouchsafed  him 
nothing  but  enigmatical  and  eminently  unsatis- 
factory replies.  I  have  not  sufficient  space  to  go 
into  aU  the  details  of  this  case,  which  became  very 

complicated,  and  in  time  necessitated  W em- 

plo}ing  other  legal  luminaries  to  force  his  o\mi 
solicitor  to  disgorge.  And  now  occurred  a  very 
strange  thing — and  if  anj'body  needs  e\'idence  of  the 
connivance  which  I  maintain  exists  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the  legal  profession, 
he  will  find  it  in  abundance  in  this  case.  It  so 
happened  that  the  solicitor  whom  W first  con- 
sulted, and  \sith  whom  he  entrusted  his  hfe's  savdngs, 
was  one  occupjing  a  high  place  in  his  profession — 
what  is  known  as  a  "  strong  sohcitor,"  \\-ielding  a 
good  deal  of  influence  among  his  fellows.     In  the 

course  of  time  W consulted  quite  seven  or  eight 

different  solicitors,  aU  of  whom,  when  he  had  stated 
his  case,  declared  that  he  would  \\-in  easily,  and 
that  they  were  individually  prepared  to  take  up  the 
case  \\ithout  asking  for  any  preliminary  expenses. 
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But,  strangely  enough,  in  each  instance  difficulties 
soon  after  arose,  and  eventually  none  of  them  could 
be  induced  to  proceed  with  the  business.     At  first 

W could  not  understand  this,  but  after  a  time 

he  found  that  the  influence  of  the  "  strong  solicitor," 
who  had  swindled  him,  accounted  for  it,  and  was 
too  much  for  him  ;  none  of  the  other  solicitors 
would  act  against  one  so  highly  placed. 

This  business  went  on  for  years,  until  W was 

reduced  to  a  condition  of  helplessness  by  impecuni- 
osity.  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  raise  funds  by 
working  and  other  means,  but  the  law  kept  swallow- 
ing up  his  resources,  and  so  he  found  himself  in  his 
old  age  in  a  penniless  condition.  The  case  never 
was  settled,  and  never  will  be  settled  except,  let  us 
hope,  in  the  Hereafter. 

M was  a  solicitor  who  was  sentenced  to  seven 

years'  penal  servitude  for  misappropriating  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  bulk  of  which  belonged  to  a 
widow.  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about  this  knave 
than  came  out  at  the  trial.  He  was  a  systematic 
and  instinctive  thief,  in  small  as  well  as  large  things. 
Before  his  downfall  he  was  solicitor  to  a  certain 
M.P.,  who  was  the  patron  of  a  club  situated  in  the 
constituency  which  the  latter  represented.  The 
M.P.,  having  decided  to  give  up  Parliamentary 
honours,  notified  the  club  management  that  he 
would  also  have  to  sever  his  connection  with  them, 
but  that,  as  he  desired  to  leave  them  with  a  "  clean 
sheet,"  if  they  would  give  him  a  list  of  all  their 
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debts  he  would  hand  them  a  cheque  in  payment  of 
the  sum.  This  was  to  be  a  final,  good-bye  gift. 
Accordingly,  a  List  was  made  out  by  the  management 
of  the  club  and  despatched  to  their  patron.  Time 
passed,  but  no  cheque  arrived,  and  the  members  of 
the  club  began  to  think  that  their  former  good  friend 
had  forgotten  them.  One  day  it  so  happened  that  the 
M.P.  was  in  the  constituency  at  some  social  function, 
and  with  him  was  his  solicitor,  the  subsequently  con- 
victed criminal  above  referred  to.  Several  members 
of  the  club  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  the  promised  cheque, 
and  one  of  them  mentioned  it  to  the  soUcitor,  and 
offered  to  speak  to  the  M.P.  personally.  But  this 
the  solicitor  would  not  hear  of,  at  the  same  time 
promising  to  mention  the  matter  himself  that  even- 
ing. They,  however,  never  received  the  cheque, 
and  it  subsequently  came  out  that  it  had  been 
handed  to  the  solicitor  long  ago,  and,  as  was  his 
habit,  he  had  misappropriated  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  club  had  subsequently  to  close  its 
doors. 

It  does  not  matter  how  high  a  position  a  soUcitor 
may  hold  in  his  profession,  he  is  just  as  apt  to  pilfer 
as  the  most  pettifogging  member  of  it  ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  he  does  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  universal  surprise  and  con- 
sternation when  a  certain  highly-placed  solicitor, 
one  of  those  "  towers  of  strength  "  we  hear  so  much 
about,  but  which  invariably  prove  to  be  hollow  or 
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rotten  inside,  came  a  most  unmitigated  "  cropper." 
He  "  went  "  for  a  huge  sum,  and  subsequently  from 
the  scene  of  his  labours  to  a  penal  prison.     His 
fall  affected  many  unfortunate  people,  and  nearly 
injured  one  of  his  own  brethren.     This  was  rather 
an  amusing  incident,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  give 
the  full  particulars  of  it.     The  solicitor  was  one  of 
those  practitioners  who  are  universally  looked  up 
to,  and  whose  reputations  not  even  a  whisper  must 
be  allowed  to  sully.    Well,  on  a  certain  day  a  whisper, 
a  sinister  report  got  abroad  concerning  the  great 
one  in  question,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  clerk 
to  a  certain  judge  of  the  High  Court  who  had  en- 
trusted a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  invest- 
ment to  the  afterwards  impeached  solicitor.    The 
clerk,  therefore,  being  aware  of  this,  considered  it 
his  duty  to  acquaint  the   judge  of   what  he  had 
heard.     This  he  did  in  the  privacy  of  the   judge's 
room.      His  lordship  received  the  news   with   an 
outward  show  of  incredulity.    What,  the  great  "  sea- 
green  and  incorruptible  "  shaky  !     But  that  he  had 
no  great  confidence  in  this  seeming  indifference  was 
proved  by  the  fact,  which  subsequently  transpired, 
that  he  had  promptly  withdrawn  the  money  in  ques- 
tion !     Lawyers  know  one  another  better  than  lay- 
men know  them.      Soon  afterwards  the  "  seagreen 
and   incorruptible "   came   down  with   a  crash,  so 
that    his    lordship    only    just    saved    his   judicial 
bacon  !     I  repeat  there  is  something  really  amusing 
in  this  incident,  for  instead  of  its  being  a  case  of 
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robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  it  was  very  nearly  a  case 
of  Paul  robbing  his  brother  Paul. 

Well,  all  this  makes  very  interesting  reading,  but 
hardly  confirms  what  certain  critics  have  accused 
me  of,  namely,  exaggerating  the  case  against 
solicitors.  The  question  naturally  arises,  is  it 
possible  to  do  so  ?  Critics  have  said  that  I  condemn 
the  whole  flock  for  a  few  black  sheep.  Well,  the 
black  sheep  in  the  legal  flock  are  so  numerous  that 
they  distemper  the  whole  flock,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  the  white  ones. 

The  Incorporated  Law  Society  are  merely  a  private 
institution,  and  do  not  strike  solicitors  off  the  roUs 
except  in  very  bad  cases.  Their  measures  are 
not  preventive,  as  they  should  be.  There  should  be 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  of  la^nnen,  who  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  lawyers,  possessing  large 
and  salutary  powers,  who  would  form  a  tribunal 
of  recourse  for  all  having  dealings  with  lawyers.  It 
is  useless  to  appoint  lawyers  to  look  after  lawyers, 
except  to  help  them  to  pilfer. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Public  Trustee 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  widespread  dishonesty  of 
solicitors.  But  even  in  what  one  may  term  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  their  calling  they  are  the  most 
dishonest  humbugs  imaginable.  The  law  itself 
allows  them  to  be  that — helps  them,  in  fact.  If  you 
have  a  grievance  against  anybody,  no  matter  how 
strong  your  case  may  be,  if  the  solicitor  is  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  plenty  of  money  he  will  tell 
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you  you  have  "  no  chance."  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  believes  you  have  wealth,  then,  no  matter 
how  feeble  your  case  may  be,  he  will  tell  you  you 
are  sure  to  win,  and  urge  you  to  fight.  You  do 
so,  and  he  proceeds  to  rob  you  with  the  aid  of 
another,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    XX 

HISTORY   OF  AN   ACTION-AT-LAW 

If  it  be  true  that  "  he  who  goes  a-borrowing  goes 

a-sorrowing,"  then  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who 

goes  to  law  goes  to  war — endless  and  destructive. 

It  matters  little  what  the  merits  of  his  case  may  be, 

what  obvious  and  inviolable  right  may  characterize 

his  claim,  if  he  hath  not  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  the 

wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  maw  of  the 

contending  lawyers,  it  would  be  far  better  for  him 

not  even  to  dream  of  embarking  upon  Utigation, 

but  to  remain  at  home  and  bear  his  burden  in  silence, 

for  to  raise  his  voice  in  his  own  defence  is  but  to 

play  the  part  of  a  child  cr5dng  in  the  wilderness. 

But  even  though  he  be  possessed  of  a  plethoric 

purse,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  by  opening 

it  and  allowing  the   contending  lawyers  to   help 

themselves  he  will  obtain  his  rights.     By  no  means. 

But  if  he  be  of  a  Utigious  turn   of  mind — and  it 

is  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  number  of  people 

are  afflicted  with  that  fatal  mental    distemper — 

then  he  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  engaging  in  a 

lengthy  tussle  with  his  adversary,  what  time  his 

lawyer  is  industriously  reUeving  him  of  his  wealth. 

269 
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In  the  heat  of  the  strife  he  may  not  notice  the  rapid 
transference  of  his  worldly  substance,  until  at  length 
he  suddenly  awakens  to  the  disconcerting  fact  that, 
though  poor,  as  he  may  now  be,  he  has  practically 
got  "no  forrarder  "  with  his  cause.  Even  should 
he  have  won  a  victory,  nominal  or  otherwise,  he  will 
probably  find  the  result  but  "Dead  Sea  fruit" 
in  his  mouth,  and  that  his  enemy  is  his  enemy 
still. 

Man  must  pay  for  experience,  and  he  cannot  go  to 
a  dearer  market  than  that  of  the  law.  There  he  not 
only  gains  experience,  but  is  also  treated  to  some 
painful  disillusionments,  and  is  the  bitterer  man  for 
the  lesson. 

There  is  experience  and  experience — that  which 
enlightens  and  that  which  crushes.  A  court  of 
law  is  a  grinding  mill,  contrived  by  lawyers  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  coin  of  the  realm  from  deluded 
litigants,  just  as  one  may  extract  saccharine  from 
the  sugar-cane.  At  the  same  time  that  an  ex- 
asperated man  exclaims,  "  I'll  have  the  law  of 
him  !  "  the  subtle  lawyer  determines,  "  I'll  have 
the  money  of  him  !  "  What  a  noble  profession  is 
that  of  the  law  !  A  court  of  law  is  a  place  where, 
as  an  observant  and  shrewd  Yankee  once  remarked, 
"  they  sell  a  pecuUar  kind  of  fixin',"  which  would  be 
difficult  to  name  otherwise  than  in  a  very  impolite 
manner. 

Now,  how  is  the  mill  in  question  constructed  ? 
Well,  it   has   many  departments,   all  invented  to 
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assist  in  the  general  work  of  extraction.  To  most 
persons  these  departments  are  secret  chambers, 
and  the  human  commodity  that  passes  through 
them  is  seen  by  the  outsider  only  when  it  finally 
emerges,  dry  and  sapless. 

How  many  persons  are  there  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  various  stages  of  an  action-at-law  ?  Very 
few,  I  should  imagine,  beyond  those  engaged  in  the 
traffic,  and  those  who  have  gained  the  knowledge 
through  bitter  experience.  Yet  this  knowledge  is 
instructive,  and  should  be  deterrent ;  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
how  two  contending  Htigants,  possessed  of  money, 
are  gradually  dispossessed  of  it  by  their  respective 
lawyers. 

An  ideal  action  for  the  lawyers  is  where  there 
is  plenty  of  money  on  both  sides  ;  then  it  is  that 
they  off  with  their  coats,  and  thrust  out  their 
"  hooks  " — as  a  certain  kind  of  human  hands  are 
expressively  named  by  the  criminal  fraternity. 
Even  then  it  lacks  the  saving  merit  of  being  a 
sincere  battle,  one  wherein  the  right  shall  win,  but 
is  only  a  "  put  up  "  fight,  in  order  to  obtain  "  gate 
money."  And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  how 
this  is  occasionally  accomplished. 

The  details  of  the  action  I  am  now  about  to 
present  did  actually  take  place  at  the  High  Courts, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  hypothetical  action, 
although,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  have  obscured  the 
names  by  employing  initials  only. 
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Damages  were  claimed  for  "  defamation  and 
slander,"  and  there  were  several  defendants.  For 
convenience  sake  we  will  say  that  A  is  plaintiff  and 
B  is  defendant.  The  first  step  in  the  duel  was  taken 
by  the  issue  of  the  writ.  The  writ  having  been 
served,  the  defendant  entered  an  "Appearance," 
and  then  came  the  "  Statement  of  Claim."  This 
was  followed  by  B's  "  Defence,"  set  forth  in  detail, 
and  full  of  lies,  which  called  for,  and  drew  from  A, 
a  "  Reply,"  in  which  the  plaintiff  pointed  out  the 
Ues  (concocted  by  the  lawyer  representing  the  other 
side,  "  in  the  interests  of  his  client  !  "),  and  lucidly 
explaining  why  they  were  lies.  B  then  replied  (or, 
to  be  accurate,  the  lawyer  representing  B  replied) 
with  a  "  Rejoinder,"  which  further  complicated  the 
already  complicated  matter,  by  adhering  to  the  lies, 
with  a  few  more  added,  and  furnishing  fallacious 
reasons.  This  drew  from  A's  lawyer  a  "  Sur-Re- 
joinder,"  which  amounted  to  a  reiteration  of  previous 
statements,  made  necessary,  in  a  legal  sense,  by  the 
persistent  mendacity  of  the  other  lawyer. 

So  far  it  had  been  merely  a  skirmish,  a  preliminary 
brush  with  outposts,  as  it  were  ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  driven  in,  the  engagement  waxes  hot,  and  the 
firing  on  either  side  becomes  a  deafening  fusillade. 
"  Affidavits  "  *  and  "  Appearances  "  flew  through  the 
air,   and  exploded  in  both  camps,  together  with 

^  There  is  more  deliberate  perjury  committed  in  affidavits 
than  in  the  Divorce  Court — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Why 
are  not  such  perjurers  prosecuted  ? 
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"  Summonses  for  Particulars,"  So  the  paper  war 
continued.  At  length,  A  giving  no  sign  of  surrender, 
B  tried  a  cunning  dodge  to  suppress  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  "  Summons  to  Dismiss  Action  for  Want  of 
Prosecution,"  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  when  I  refer  to  "  A  "  and  "  B,"  I  mean 
the  respective  soUcitors  representing  the  contestants. 
It  must,  indeed,  have  already  become  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  mode  of  procedure  so  far  described 
could  not  have  emanated  from  any  but  lawyers, 
learned  in  the  dark  and  devious  ways  of  their  up- 
hfting  profession.  But  this  last-mentioned  device, 
the  "  Summons  to  Dismiss,"  is  a  master-stroke  of 
cunning  and  duplicity,  and  here  we  pause  under  a 
mental  flag  of  truce. 

The  writer  once  asked  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
what  he  thought  of  the  much-talked-of  delays  of 
the  law,  and  whether  he  did  not  consider  that  in 
this  direction  htigants  had  a  genuine  grievance.* 
His  lordship's  reply  was  instructive,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  delays  did  undoubtedly  exist,  but 
that  they  were  confined  mostly  to  the  Appeal  Court. 
In  fact,  the  difference  between  that  which  was 
af&rmed  and  that  which  his  lordship  admitted  was 
the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
— caUpee  and  calipash  !  His  lordship  also  added 
that  the  delays  that  occurred  in  courts  of  first  in- 
stance were  caused  by  litigants  themselves  !  Pray 
allow  me  the  note  of  exclamation,  for  this  is  indeed 
1  See  p.  280. 
18 
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a  staggering  statement.  Just  imagine  litigants 
deliberately  delaying  their  own  cases,  and  so  mount- 
ing up  their  bills  of  cost.  The  delays  are,  of  course, 
brought  about  by  the  lawyers  themselves,  as  I  am 
describing  in  this  chapter,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  whole  conspiracy  of  extortion.  No,  no,  my  lord, 
it  will  not  do — you  must  carry  that  tale  to  the 
marines.  How  many  litigants  are  there  to-day 
who  have  not  sickened  and  chafed  and  cursed  at 
the  ruinous  and  demoralizing  delays  brought  about 
by  those  who  are  pledged  and  paid  to  expedite  their 
interests  ?     Very  few,  it  is  safe  to  say. 

To  return  to  the  "  Summons  to  Dismiss."  The 
plea  of  "  want  of  prosecution  "  was  based  upon  the 
delay  brought  about  by  the  lawyers  on  either  side, 
a  knavish  kind  of  duel  which  eats  up  time.  It, 
however,  led  to  no  practical  result,  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  it  was  ever  intended  to,  except  to  add 
to  the  delay,  and,  of  course,  the  expense.  So  this 
incident  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  bombard- 
ment by  "  Summonses  for  Particulars."  Then  B 
tried  another  artful  shot  in  the  form  of  a  "  Counter- 
claim," which,  like  the  original  Defence,  was  based 
on  lies  and  misrepresentations.  To  this  A  replied, 
pointing  out  the  Ues.  This  was  followed  by  a 
"  Notice  of  Appeal "  and  a  "  Master's  Order," 
and  eventually  by  an  "Amended  Defence  and 
Counterclaim."  To  this  A  had  to  respond  with  an 
"  Amended  Reply,"  and  then  came  a  "  Summons  to 
try  Points  of  Law,"  and  a  "  Master's  Order  "  thereon, 
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followed  by  a  "  Judge's  Order,"  dismissing  the 
Appeal.  Then  came  an  "  Order  of  Divisional  Court," 
another  "  Summons  to  Amend  Reply,"  a  "  Master's 
Order,"  and  further  "  Particulars,"  followed  by 
another  "  Master's  Order,"  and  a  "  Summons  for 
Time  "  on  the  part  of  A,  who  was  compelled  to  apply 
for  it  through  the  undue  and  unfair  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  in  a  certain  direction,  and  done 
with  the  view  of  disabling.  Yet  another  "  Defence 
and  Counterclaim,"  followed  by  a  "  Reply,"  another 
"  Master's  Order,"  an  "  Appeal  to  Judge,"  a  "  Sum- 
mons for  Special  Jury,"  an  "  Order  for  Special 
Jury,"  "  Notices  to  Produce,"  and  at  last  we  have 
arrived  at  about  the  end  of  this  protracted  and 
costly  duel  of  lawyers. 

Up  to  this  stage,  of  course,  not  a  word  has  been 
spoken  in  open  court.  All  this  has  been  going  on 
in  what  are  called  "  Chambers  " — subsequently  de- 
scribed in  detail — where  two-thirds  of  the  nutriment 
is  squeezed  out  of  the  human  commodity,  the  other 
third  being  extracted  in  the  pubHc  court.  The  game 
of  Htigant  and  lawyers  is  the  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  with  the  htigant  as  missile  ;  or  the 
litigant  might  be  Ukened  unto  an  orange  being 
tossed  from  lawyer  to  lawyer,  the  latter  at  each 
throw  taking  a  suck,  until  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  rind — the  empty  purse  of  the  htigant.  The 
exchange  of  writ,  statement,  reply,  rejoinder,  etc., 
as  above  detailed,  might  represent  two  persons  ex- 
claiming, one  against  the  other,  "  'Tis  !  "  "  'Tisn't !  " 
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— "  'Tis  !  "  "  'Tisn't !  "— "  'Tis  !  "  "  'Tisn't !  "— 
each  "  'Tis  "  and  "  'Tisn't  "  representing  so  much 
money  to  the  lawyers  on  either  side. 

All  the  above  costly  fudge  was  continued  from 
April  to  the  following  November,  when  the  action 
was  heard.  But,  compared  with  other  cases,  this 
was  quite  expeditious.  In  the  end  A  lost,  and  is 
now  quite  cured  of  litigation.  Out  of  evil  cometh 
good. 

But    I   fancy   I   hear   some   interested    persons 
saying  the  adoption  of  such  devices  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  cUents  themselves,  and  constitutes  the 
building  up  of  the  case.     By  no  manner  of  means  ; 
they  are  merely  dodges  invented  to  enable  lawyers 
to  trick  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  litigants.     In 
a  recent  case  heard  in  the  High  Courts,  in  which 
two  wealthy  bodies  were  concerned,  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;;^30,ooo  was  run  up  in  costs  ere  the  case  came 
on  for  trial,  and  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
Such  a  thing  is  simply  scandalous,  and  amounts  to 
nothing   more   nor   less   than   legal    jobbery   and 
robbery.     Dickens  lashed  this  sort  of  fraud  pretty 
vehemently  many  years  ago,  and  the  late  Charles 
Reade  denounced  it  as  the  "  Postponement  Swindle," 
but  it  goes  on  just  the  same  to-day  as  it  did  in  those 
distant  times.     It  seems  that  no  amount  of  exposure 
can  bring  about  reforms  in  our  legal  system,  so  far- 
reaching  and  all-powerful  is  the  conspiracy. 

When  a  case  is  down  for  hearing — "  in  the  Ust  " — 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will  soon  be 
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heard.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounding 
the  business  of  distributing  cases  among  the  various 
judges  ;  at  best  it  seems  to  be  but  a  slipshod,  per- 
functory affair,  a  sort  of  catch-as-catch-can  arrange- 
ment. My  inquiries  on  the  subject,  which  were 
made  of  those  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  law, 
led  to  no  definite  or  satisfactory  result.  One  gentle- 
man, a  judge's  clerk,  who  had  had  forty  years' 
experience  of  law  work,  and  whose  candidly  and 
honestly  expressed  opinion  of  it  was  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
declared  to  me  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  say 
exactly  how  the  cases  were  distributed  ;  he  could, 
however,  say  that  he  himself  frequently  made  up 
the  lists  both  for  his  own  judge  and  another  judge, 
and  that  the  latter  had  occasionally  Ughtly  rebuked 
him  for  including  in  his  Ust  cases  which  he  did  not 
care  about  ;  to  which  the  clerk  replied  that  in  his, 
the  clerk's  judgment,  the  cases  in  question  were 
more  suited  to  him  than  to  his  owti  judge.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  judge  should  entertain  a  pre- 
ference for  one  class  of  case  more  than  another  ; 
one  would  have  supposed  that  a  legal  dispute  was,  in 
the  judicial  mind,  a  legal  dispute,  whether  it  be  over 
turnips  or  territory.  It  does  not  seem  to  argue  well 
for  impartiality  that  a  judge  should  have  a  preference 
for  one  class  of  case  over  another,  and  in  this  we  may 
see  an  explanation  of  the  unwarrantable  manner  in 
which  judges  impress  their  own  individuahty  and 
opinions  upon  a  case,  to  the  detriment  of  litigants. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  reflection  that  the  two  courts 
which  are  best  attended  by  members  of  the  public, 
which  always  command  a  "  full  house,"  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  employ  a  theatrical  term,  are  the 
Divorce  Court  and  the  particular  court  over  which 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  may  happen  to  be  presiding. 
In  both  cases  it  is  discreditable  to  human  nature  ; 
in  the  former  the  weakness  is  displayed  by  laymen, 
in  the  latter  by  a  lawyer,  who,  by  his  indulgence  in 
indiscreet  and  undignified  judicial  witticisms,  trans- 
forms a  court  of  justice  into  a  kind  of  a  theatre — a 
proceeding  which  is  frequently  attributed  to  the 
public  by  judges,  and  denounced  by  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  this  little  bit  of  mild  criticism 
will  seriously  upset  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the 
distinguished  wit  of  the  High  Courts.  Some  time 
ago  Sir  Charles  was  good  and  indulgent  enough  to 
grant  me  an  interview  at  his  town  house,  when  he 
favoured  and  interested  me  with  his  opinions  on 
various  points  of  law.  I  now  propose,  uncouthly 
without  his  lordship's  permission,  to  quote  those 
opinions,  which  it  will  be  seen  rise  up,  as  it  were, 
both  for  and  against  him.  I  shall  reproduce  the 
dialogue  as  it  occurred  at  the  time.  My  first  ques- 
tion to  Sir  Charles  was  : 

"  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  or  necessary  that 
there  should  be  established  a  Criminal  Court  of 
Appeal?" 

To  which  his  lordship  replied  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.    There  is  an 
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appeal  on  points  of  law,  and  as  matters  now  stand  a 
prisoner  has  every  possible  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence,  if  he  be  innocent.  Independently 
of  the  coroner's  inquisition,  there  are  two  public 
investigations,  the  magisterial  inquiry  and  the  trial 
by  jury.  There  is  also  the  still  higher,  though 
informal,  appeal  to  the  Home  Office,  where  a  most 
exhaustive  inquiry  is  held  by  officials  eminently 
competent  for  the  task.  Here  the  judge's  notes  are 
perused,  and  the  judge  himself  often  consulted  ; 
and,  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  said  or  done  in 
favour  of  the  accused  is  considered.  No  pubhc 
form  of  appeal  could  possibly  go  so  far,  or  be  so 
favourable  to  the  prisoner,  as  is  the  present  Home 
Office  inquiry." 

"  Do  you  consider  it  a  beneficial  thing,  Sir 
Charles,  that  a  prisoner  should  be  permitted  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  favour  ?  I  mean,  of  course, 
from  the  prisoner's  point  of  view  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  see  why 
a  prisoner  should  not  make  a  good  witness  in  his 
own  favour.  There  may  be,  of  course,  certain 
things  upon  which  it  were  better  that  a  prisoner  re- 
mained silent.  Cross-examination  ?  Well,  my  ex- 
perience is  that  cross-examination  strengthens  the 
evidence  of  an  honest  witness.  I  will  admit,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  a  nervous  witness,  or  a 
witness  with  a  bad  memory,  it  is  possible  for  cross- 
examination  to  create  an  erroneous  impression,  but 
the  judge  takes  care  to  correct  that." 
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"  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  '  law's 
delay.'  *  Have  litigants  a  real  grievance  in  this 
direction  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  in  the  courts  of  first  instance.  The 
delays  are  due  to  various  causes,  and  are  often  the 
faults  of  the  clients  themselves.  They  may  not 
be  ready  as  quickly  as  they  should  be,  are  slow  in 
preparing  the  case  ;  or  it  may  be  want  of  funds, 
or  illness,  or  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence.  I 
really  do  not  see  how  the  law  is  to  blame  in  the 
matter,  which  moves  quickly  enough  once  it  is  set 
in  motion.  I  may  tell  you,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  law's  expedition,  that  I  am  trying  cases  now, 
the  end  of  May,  in  which  the  writs  were  issued  as 
recently  as  January  last.  In  some  cases  legal  pro- 
cedure must,  from  the  nature  of  the  disputes,  be 
slow  of  progress.  In  such  instances  nobody  is  to 
blame,  the  delay  arising  from  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  or  obviated." 

I  pause  to  insert  here  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
a  certain  genial  and  kindly  judge  presided  over  a 
case  where  a  female  litigant  appeared  in  person, 
and  absorbed  many  hours  of  time  in  merely  open- 
ing her  case.  The  judge,  so  "  genial  and  kindly," 
positively  encouraged  the  lady  in  her  garrulity.  In 
effect  he  said  :  "  Go  on,  madam,  don't  mind  us  ; 
don't  look  at  the  clock,  do  please  flow  on ;  we  are 
all  charmed  with  your  dulcet  utterances."  And 
the  lady  flowed  on  hke  the  immortal  brook.  Is  not 
»  See  p.  273. 
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this  a  delay  of  the  law  that  litigants  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  ?  Did  this  courteous  and  yield- 
ing judge  give  a  thought  to  the  expense  the  other 
side  were  incurring  by  his  unseemly  deference  to 
the  "  fair  "  Utigant  ?  Being  a  lawyer,  I  suppose 
not.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Sir  Charles 
Darling  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  brother  "  Justice." 

To  resume  and  conclude  with  one  more  question 
and  answer : 

"  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration,  Sir  Charles, 
in  the  law  so  as  to  take  away  the  right  to  appeal 
against  a  jury's  decision  in  awarding  damages  ?  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  in  my  mind  cases  where 
rich  litigants  have  by  this  means  deprived  poor 
litigants  of  the  fruits  of  a  verdict." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  recommend  such  a  re- 
form. Juries  are  not  infallible.  Although,  doubt- 
less, it  is  possible  for  a  litigant  with  money  to 
prolong  a  case  and  exhaust  a  comparatively  poor 
opponent,  it  is  an  exceptional  thing,  and  would 
not  by  any  means  be  easy  to  legislate  against. 
You  see,  a  man  may  be  wealthy  and  yet  be  in  the 
right,  and  if  you  prevent  him  appealing  against  a 
decision  in  the  lower  courts  you  are  wronging  him. 
There  was  recently  a  case  in  point.  A  plaintiff 
asked  for  ;^i,ooo  damages,  and  the  jury  awarded 
£2,500.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  applied  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  amend  the  statement  of 
claim.     Upon   appeal,   however,   the   amount   was 
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reduced  to  that  originally  claimed,  namely,  ;£i,ooo. 
In  this  instance  the  defendants  were  possessed  of 
plenty  of  money,  but  why  should  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  a  just  and  adequate 
sum,  which  they  would  have  had  to  do  had  there 
not  been  a  right  of  appeal  ?  " 

To  resume  our  history  of  an  action-at-law  : 
Well,  a  case  may  be  heard  either  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division,  where  the  King  is  supposed  to  sit, 
or  in  the  Chancery  Division,  where  the  Chancellor 
is  supposed  to  sit.  The  case  above  detailed  was 
tried  in  the  King's  Bench  Division.  Although  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action  had  been  grossly  slandered,  and 
the  evidence  was  clear  to  any  mind  but  one  swaddled 
in  the  wrappings  of  legal  prejudice  and  precedent, 
the  judge  saw  proper  to  disbelieve  it,  to  bring  about 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  and  even  to  go  so  far 
as  to  threaten  the  plaintiff  with  a  prosecution  for 
perjury.  He  did,  indeed,  impound  the  documents 
in  the  case,  and  had  them  laid  before  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  So  indignant  was  the  plaintiff  at  this 
gross  injustice,  that  he  invited  and  desired  such  a 
prosecution,  for  he  saw  that  by  that  means  he  might 
be  able  to  prove  the  case  which  had  been  so  shame- 
fully dealt  with  by  the  judge  in  question.  It  is  a 
curious  and  discreditable  phase  of  human  nature 
that  judges  sometimes  take  unaccountable  dislikes 
to  litigants,  frequently  with  no  more  reason  than 
that  "  I  do  not  hke  thee.  Dr.  Fell."  It  was  so  in 
this  case.     But  even  injustice  would  not  aid  the 
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plaintiff  in  question,  for  the  Public  Prosecutor,  more 
honest  than  the  judge,  refused  to  move  in  the  matter, 
as,  said  he,  there  was  "  no  evidence."  This  created 
a  curious  situation.  Here  was  a  wronged  individual 
praying  to  be  criminally  prosecuted,  so  that  he  might 
ventilate  his  wrongs,  and  the  obstinate  officials 
refusing  to  oblige  him.  That  which  was  launched 
against  him  as  a  threat  he  was  praying  for  as  a 
blessing.  To  be  sure  judicial  craft  and  mental 
distemper  make  litigants  acquainted  with  strange 
experiences. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  threat  was 
ever  intended  to  be  carried  out,  and,  the  business  of 
crushing  the  unfortunate  plaintiff  having  been 
accomplished,  the  law  had  done  with  him. 

An  action-at-law  may  be  delayed  for  various 
reasons,  in  most  cases  for  the  convenience  of  the 
court,  or  through  the  chicanery  of  lawyers  ;  but  even 
in  the  event  of  a  successful  issue  the  victorious 
litigant  will  probably  consider  the  return  for  his 
financial  outlay  but  a  poor  one. 

Sometimes  a  litigant  of  limited  means  is  by  the 
above  process  tired  out  and  deprived  of  a  just 
verdict,  the  very  judge  himself  being  hoodwinked  into 
lending  his  countenance  to  the  miscarriage  of  justice. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  plunder  avail- 
able to  shady  and  unscrupulous  solicitors,  commonly 
called  "  sporting  solicitors,"  is  that  of  the  law  of 
Ubel,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE    LAW   OF    LIBEL 

The  law  of  libel  appears  to  have  been  framed  to 
protect  those  in  high  places,  and  the  greater  the 
enormity  committed,  the  greater  the  protection  ren- 
dered by  it.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  law  of  hbel 
is  to  inspire  fear  in  the  breasts  of  people,  and  deter 
them  from  speaking  the  truth.  It  does,  in  fact,  place 
a  muzzle  on  truth,  and  affords  a  dangerous  weapon  for 
the  knave  and  a  ready  protection  for  the  cheat  and 
blackmailer.  Beneath  its  protecting  folds  innumer- 
able frauds  and  impostures  are  perpetrated,  of  which 
those  who  know  the  truth  dare  not  speak  for  fear  of 
being  penalized  thereby.  The  law  says,  "The  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  the  Ubel."  None  but  lawyers 
can  appreciate  this  perfect  gem  of  logic,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Mansfield.  It  is  on  a  par 
with  the  law  relating  to  a  dog's  first  bite,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  receiving  much-needed  attention  in  the 
House  at  the  present  time.  For  all  these  outrages 
on  common  sense,  and  impostures  on  the  Uberty 
of  the  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 
The  law  of  libel  consists  of  arrogant  class  legisla- 
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tion,  and  is  a  wholly  demoralizing  institution.     In 
the  words  of  Ruskin,  "  The  first  duty  for  man  is 
still  that  of  subduing  fear.     We  must  get  rid  of  fear  ; 
we  cannot  act  at  all  till  then.     A  man's  acts  are 
slavish,  not  true  but  specious  ;    his  very  thoughts 
are  false,  he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and  coward,  till 
he  have  got  fear  under  his  feet."     Q)uld  weightier 
or  more  appropriate  VN^ords  be  uttered  concerning  the 
law  of  hbel  ?     One  may  not  call  a  rogue  a  rogue,  but 
must  allow  him  to  masquerade  as  an  honest  man,  and 
permit  him  to  pursue  his  course  of  rascality.    The 
law  of  Ubel  puts  a  barrier  before  truth  and  honest 
speech,  and  aids  the  subtle  slanderer  and  maligner. 
It  constitutes  a  straining  of  the  law  in  the  interests 
of  knaves.     It  takes  its  worst  and  most  mahgnant 
form  in  dealing  with  the  Press — the  mouthpiece 
of    a    nation.     There    exists    ample    evidence    to- 
day of  the  conspiracy  to  muzzle  this  mouthpiece, 
against  which  the  people  of  this  country,  in  their 
own  interests,  should  fight  strenuously.     There  is 
something  sinister  in  the  various  newspaper  prosecu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  no  institution  in  this  country  which  receives 
more  undeserved  abuse  from  ignoramuses  than  that 
of  the  Press.   It  is  a  stale  old  joke  to  call  journalists 
Uars.    There  is  a  certain  class  of  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals who,  if  they  can  communicate  a  lying 
statement  to  a  journalist  and  see  it  in  type,  are  beside 
themselves  with  unholy  joy.     I  need  only  say  that 
I  am    myself  a  journalist  of  over    twenty  years' 
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standing,  to  convince  my  readers  that  I  know  what 
I  am  writing  about.  If  people  wish  to  find  out  how 
liars  abound  they  cannot  do  better  than  join  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism,  when  they  will  be  astonished 
to  discover  how  many  exist  outside  of  it.  I  could  fill 
a  book  with  a  description  of  the  mendacious  state- 
ments, malicious  and  otherwise,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
publication.  Fortunately  journaUsm  makes  one  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature  and  the  quality  of 
truth,  and  for  every  false  statement  which  a  journa- 
list has  been  induced  to  make  you  may  take  it 
he  has  rejected  scores  of  others  that  have  been 
offered  him. 

Journalism  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  which  a 
man  can  learn  the  lesson  of  Ufe.  The  journafist 
mixes  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  and 
views  fife  intimately  from  well-nigh  every  possible 
standpoint.  To  be  sure  it  is  frequently  embittering, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  schooling  the  journalist  must 
needs  leave  behind  many  pleasant  fallacies  and 
delusions,  for  he  will  find  the  world  in  which  he 
moves  the  antithesis  of  the  Golden  Age.  Nobody 
knows  better  than  he  does  what  a  hideous  social 
infliction  is  the  law  of  Hbel,  and  how  it  plays  into 
the  hands  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Newspaper 
proprietors  have  frequently  been  fined  for  publish- 
ing false  statements  which  have  been  purposely 
and  maliciously  given  to  them,  and  which  they  have 
accepted  in  good  faith.     But  another  perilous  kind 
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of  pitfall  which  the  journalist  has  to  encounter  is 
that  where  perfectly  true  statements  are  given  to  him 
by  a  person  who  subsequently  denies  his  own  words, 
and  employs  threats  to  extort  money.  As  an  inter- 
viewer, I  have  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  thing  a 
good  many  times.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of 
place  if  I  here  present  the  particulars  of  a  few  such 
cases. 

One  day,  some  years  ago,  I  read  in  a  daily  news- 
paper the  report  of  an  action-at-law,  the  details  of 
which  suggested  to  my  mind  that  a  somewhat 
romantic  story  lay  behind  the  prosaic  account  of 
the  Utigation.  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
further  particulars,  and  communicated  with  one  of 
the  litigants,  who  was  a  foreigner.  In  my  letter 
I  stated  plainly  what  I  desired  to  accomplish, 
namely,  to  obtain  fuller  particulars  of  the  affair 
which  led  to  the  litigation,  and  which  I  wished  to 
publish.  In  reply  I  received  a  cordial  letter  from 
the  gentleman  in  question,  stating  that  if  I  called 
upon  him  on  a  certain  evening  he  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  me  and  furnish  me  with  the  information 
I  sought.  I  accordingly  waited  upon  him,  and 
remained  with  him  several  hours,  during  which  he 
related  to  me  a  most  remarkable  and  romantic  story, 
which  he  gave  in  a  very  straightforward,  circum- 
stantial, and  convincing  manner.  This  I  wrote  up, 
and  in  due  course  it  was  published.  About  ten 
months  after  the  editor  of  the  publication  in  which 
the  story  appeared  received  a  letter  from  a  solicitor, 
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on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  I  had  interviewed,  stating 
that  his  client  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
published  interview,  which  he  entirely  repudiated, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  injure  him  in  his 
business  (how,  was  not  by  any  means  clear),  and  what 
was  he,  the  editor,  prepared  to  pay  by  way  of  com- 
pensation ?  The  editor,  who  was  a  nervous  man 
(most  editors  entertain  a  natural  apprehension 
concerning  our  infernal  Ubel  laws,  as  also  do 
publishers)  communicated  with  me — in  fact  he 
summoned  me  to  his  presence,  and  told  me  he  was 
afraid  we  were  in  for  trouble.  Now  experience  has 
taught  me  to  deal  in  a  certain  manner  with  such 
gentry,  and  I  always  make  a  point  of  being  prepared 
for  them  by  getting  together  evidence  for  defence 
for  use  should  occasion  require  it .  I  have  also  always 
found  it  effective  metaphorically  to  take  such  knaves 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  at  once,  and  show  them 
plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  played  with.  In 
the  case  in  question  I  had  preserved  all  the  papers 
relating  to  it,  including  the  letter  I  had  received, 
making  the  appointment.  I  also  had  a  notebook, 
which,  although  I  had  not  made  use  of  it  at  the 
time  the  interview  took  place,  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  story  which  I  had  committed  to  its 
pages  the  next  day,  as  it  had  to  stand  over  while 
I  dealt  with  some  other  subjects.  The  entries  were 
situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  book,  which  was 
full,  and  bore  the  date,  which  was  indisputable. 
All  these  particulars  I  embodied  in  a  letter  which  I 
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sketched  out  for  the  editor .  In  this  letter  I  adopted  a 
kind  of  "  Come  on  !  "  attitude,  and  assured  the  editor 
that,  having  sent  that,  he  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter.     I  was  right,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  it. 

At  first  I  was  incUned  to  think  it  was  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  blackmail  by  a  rascally  soUcitor,  and 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  guilty  know- 
ledge of  it.  Attempted  blackmail  of  course  it  was. 
The  reader  will  notice  that  I  have  underlined  the 
two  words  "  ten  months,"  for  in  this  connection 
will  be  found  the  extreme  cunning  of  the  knave.  He 
thought  that  I  was  probably  merely  a  casual  con- 
tributor, and  that  by  allowing  nearly  a  year  to 
elapse  before  making  the  attack  the  editor  would 
by  then  have  lost  touch  with  me,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  me  to  refute  his  malicious 
statements.  My  letter  must,  therefore,  have  come 
as  a  veritable  "  eye-opener." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  went  to  a  certain  place 
to  obtain  information  for  an  article,  having  pre- 
viously, as  was  my  wont,  written  and  obtained  per- 
mission so  to  do.  It,  however,  happened  that  the 
information  was  not  so  full  as  I  desired,  so  I  sought 
and  obtained  additional  matter  elsewhere.  Soon 
after  the  article  appeared  the  editor  received  a  letter 
from  the  first  place  I  had  been  to,  on  behalf  of  a 
baronet  who  had  a  proprietorial  interest  in  it,  and 
stating  that  I  had  disclosed  trade  secrets,  which 
was  calculated  to  injure  his  business,  and  concluding 
with  the  usual  question  as  to  how  much  we  were 
19 
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prepared  to  pay.  This  editor  happened  to  be  more 
"  gritty  "  than  the  other,  and  he  promptly  wrote 
back  to  the  blackmaihng  baronet  inviting  him,  as 
it  were,  to  try  his  luck  in  a  place  where  the  climate 
was  much  warmer  and  more  suited  to  his  style  of 
life.  As  in  the  previous  case,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it.  But  the  staggering  part  of  this  case 
was  the  fact  that  the  "  trade  secrets  "  which  I  was 
supposed  to  have  revealed  I  had  obtained,  not  from 
the  baronet's  place,  but  from  the  second  place  I 
went  to,  and  in  a  perfectly  straightforward  manner, 
from  people  in  the  business  ! 

On  still  another  occasion  a  member  of  a  firm  from 
whom  I  had  obtained  information  wrote  and  stated 
that  I  had  never  been  near  their  place,  that  nobody 
there  had  suppUed  me  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  article,  which  was  a  pure  concoction  of 
my  own.  Again  "  those  papers  "  floated  to  the 
surface,  and  the  maligner  retired  in  haste .  A  coroner, 
now  deceased,  committed  a  similar  indiscretion,  and 
with  a  like  result.  A  big  commercial  body,  because 
I  had  published  an  obvious  and  unpleasant  truth 
concerning  them,  which  formed  a  subject  of  public 
interest,  most  clamorously  threatened  with  the 
libel  laws,  but  made  no  attempt  to  appeal  to  them, 
for  they  knew  well  enough  they  had  no  case.  What 
your  blackmailer,  whose  weapon  is  the  law  of  Ubel, 
most  desires  to  meet  is  a  "  funkstick,"  who  will 
consent  to  almost  anything  rather  than  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  libel. 
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Although  none  of  such  threats  matured  into 
damages  or  other  forms  of  punishment,  they 
were  always  a  nuisance  and  the  source  of  con- 
siderable worry,  annoyance,  and  expenditure  of 
time.  Editors  are  but  human,  and  human  nature 
is  weak ;  so  it  was  not  surprising  when  one,  finding 
himself  assailed  in  the  manner  described,  should, 
in  the  irritation  of  his  mind,  entertain  somewhat 
uncharitable  feelings  towards  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  unpleasantness. 

I  am  acquainted  with  innumerable  cases  where 
the  libel  laws  have  been  used  against  innocent  per- 
sons, and  to  serve  the  vile  ends  of  knaves.  A  man 
whom  we  will  designate  Jones,  an  adventurer,  with 
a  criminal  past,  entered  into  business  partnership 
with  another,  whom  we  will  call  Smith,  who  was 
unaware  of  Jones's  shady  past  and  true  character. 
In  course  of  time  Jones  became  deeply  indebted 
to  Smith,  having  systematically  cheated  him.  A 
dispute  arose,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Smith  taking  legal  proceedings  against  Jones  to 
recover  the  money  due.  Jones,  therefore,  found 
Smith  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and,  desiring  to  suppress 
him,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Robinson.  In  the 
meantime  Smith  had  become  aware  of  Jones's  past, 
and  intimated  the  same  to  that  individual.  This 
made  the  silencing  of  Smith  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  Jones.  Therefore,  acting  upon  instructions, 
Robinson  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Smith,   with   whom   he   professed   to   sympathize. 
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Smith  one  day  expressing  a  wish  to  know  as  much 
about  Jones's  past  as  possible,  Robinson  offered 
to  make  inquiries  for  him,  an  offer  which  Smith 
accepted.  On  the  plea  of  requiring  definite 
particulars  to  work  upon,  Robinson  induced  Smith 
to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  certain  facts  concerning 
Jones.  Smith,  regarding  Robinson  as  his  friend, 
supposed  the  paper  would  be  used  merely  for 
confidential  reference,  and  that  the  communication 
was  strictly  private.  Robinson,  however,  con- 
veyed the  slip  to  Jones,  who  promptly  began  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  Smith.  In  spite  of  all  the 
facts  being  made  known,  Smith  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison. 

And  that  is  a  very  good  sample  of  British  law  and 
justice. 

A  man  who  had  been  robbed  and  ruined  by  a 
solicitor,  occupjdng  a  prominent  position  in  his 
profession,  was  sent  to  prison  for  calling  the  thief 
who  had  despoiled  him  a  thief. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  editors  have 
been  sent  to  prison  for  publishing  the  truth.  Not 
long  ago  an  editor  and  his  contributor  were  both 
consigned  to  the  degradation  of  a  felon's  dress  for 
publishing  truth  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
to  unmask  hideous  villainy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Fourth  Estate  will  not  soon  forget  that  infamy. 
Another  recent  prosecution  of  the  kind  was  dropped 
as  mysteriously  as  it  was  started.  The  conspiracy 
which  was  some  time  ago  brought  to  light  in  Scot- 
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land,  where  several  men  were  sent  to  prison  for 
selling  concocted  news  to  a  paper  for  the  purposes  of 
blackmail,  threw  a  lurid  light  on  how  the  libel  laws 
of  this  country  are  exploited  for  nefarious  purposes. 
In  many  of  the  cases  where  damages  have  been 
obtained  against  newspapers  for  publishing  libellous 
matter,  the  money  has  been  obtained  through  a 
similar  conspiracy.  Unfortunately  for  the  con- 
spirators in  the  Scotch  case  the  truth  happened  to 
be  revealed. 

Those  who  write  for  publication  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  State  against  the  blackmailer  and 
the  shady  solicitor.  It  ought  only  to  be  slanderous 
or  libellous  to  utter  or  write  that  which  is  untrue 
and  damaging,  but  as  a  reform  of  this  kind  would 
considerably  curtail  the  work  and  profits  of  the 
lawyers,  one  must  not  be  too  sanguine  that  it  will 
ever  be  accomplished  ;  certainly  not  before  we  get 
very  different  methods  of  legislation  than  we  have 
at  present — not  until,  in  fact,  the  hand  of  the  lawyer 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  the  Statute  Book. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

"  CHAMBERS  " 

A  FEW  words  about  that  "  backwater  "  of  the  law 
known  as  "  Chambers,"  which  affords  such  ready 
means  for  sohcitors  to  mount  up  their  costs. 

Most  Englishmen  feel  that  they  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  Siberia — they  know  all  about  its 
mines  ;  they  feel  at  home  in  Kamschatka  ;  the 
North  Sea  passage  is  famiUar  to  them  ;  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  feel  like  old  acquaintances ; 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  uncivilized  and  unknown 
interiors  of  distant  countries  have  no  terrors  for 
the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  this  tight  Uttle 
island  ;  new  metals,  new  elements  with  wonderful 
names,  lend  enchantment  to  their  very  existence, 
even  when  only  prophesied  and  before  they  become 
actualities  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  deUghtful  to  know 
what  a  Thinking  People  we  are,  how  diffusive 
our  knowledge,  how  wide  our  interests. 

But  if  you  should  happen  to  mention  to  a  friend 
the  doleful  fact  that  you  have  been  knocking  about 
Chambers  all  day,  and  that  you  feel  dead  sick  and 
tired,  you  will  probably  receive  some  such  response 
as,  "  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! — house-hunting  ?     Yes,  it  is 
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sickening  labour  running  up  and  down  stairs,  peering 
into  comers,  tapping  walls,  examining  door-locks, 

windows    that    rattle "     And    you    will    then 

probably  shut  him  up  with,  "  Not  so  fast  !  I  am 
not  seeking  a  flat — I  am  a  bit  of  a  flat  myself — and  I 
daresay  you  would  think  me  one  if  3'ou  knew  what 
I  had  been  after.  I  have  been  seeking  Justice  ! 
Diogenes'  lantern  could  not  find  her.  It  is  customary 
to  refer  to  this  shy  creature  in  the  feminine  gender. 
I  have  been  waiting  in  my  lady's  Chamber,  or  rather 
Chambers,  and  I  wish  to  God  I  had  left  Chambers 
and  Justice  to  take  care  of  themselves  !  " 

How  many  in  five  thousand  of  the  population 
of  this  enlightened  country,  I  wonder,  know  what 
"  Chambers  "  is  or  are,  or  where  they  are  ?  One 
has  heard  of  gentlemen  living  in  chambers,  in  a 
kind  of  flat — not  self-contained — and  some  people 
also  know  that  there  are  lawyers  who  have  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  New  Court,  Old  Court, 
Fig  Tree  Court,  Brick  Court,  Pump  Court,  and  other 
elegantly-named  courts  ;  courts  wherein  the  build- 
ings have  corridors  and  staircases  w^hich  are  usually 
dark,  dusty,  and  mustj'. 

People,  I  say,  have  a  knowledge  of  such  chambers, 
but  what  do  they  know  of  those  other  Chambers,  the 
Clearing  House  of  the  law,  where  litigants'  purses 
are  depleted  ?  Well,  very  little  is  known  of  such 
a  place  by  others  than  those  whose  bitter  experience 
it  has  been  to  pass  through  them.  I  have  heard 
Chambers  referred  to  as  the  scullery  of  the  law ; 
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but  can  one  have  a  scullery  of  that  which  is  itself  a 
sink  ?  Of  all  the  dreary,  demoralizing  places  to  be 
found  in  all  London,  Chambers  is  the  worst.  The 
contests  of  mendacity  and  misrepresentation  which 
go  on  in  the  rooms  which  constitute  Chambers  en- 
tirely put  into  shade  anything  of  the  kind  which 
happens  in  open  court.  Abuse  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  very  often  a  contestant  wins  by  virtue  of 
being  able  to  shout  the  loudest.  One  might  imagine 
such  a  scene  outside  a  butcher's  shop,  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  a  number 
of  would-be  purchasers  are  wrangling  in  the  business 
of  cheapening  the  wares,  the  Master  or  Judge  being 
represented  by  the  butcher  himself.  The  habitues 
of  Chambers  constitute  a  motley  crowd,  and  form 
ample  food  for  reflection  to  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  man. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  Chambers  is  that 
department  of  the  law  where  solicitors'  bills  of  costs 
are  principally  run  up.  Supposing  there  is  money 
on  both  sides,  there  will  ensue  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  Chambers.  Innumerable  applications  will  be 
made  by  both  sides  to  have  all  kinds  of  statements 
contained  in  pleadings  "  struck  out,"  for  some  reason 
or  another,  which  may  not  necessarily  have  any 
real  existence  ;  these  applications  are  made  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  Master,  who  is  an  authority 
unto  himself ;  he  will  hsten  to  arguments  and 
wranghngs  on  both  sides,  and  he  may  or  he  may  not 
grant  the  application  ;  in  either  case  the  matter  can 
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be  taken  before  another  Solomon  known  as  a  Judge 
in  Chambers,  who  has  the  power  to  set  aside  the 
irresponsible  decisions  of  the  Master.  The  reader 
will  readily  perceive  how  nicely  this  has  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  extracting  money  from 
Utigants'  pockets.  Lawyers  have  purposely  made 
the  laws  equivocal  and  obscure  in  order  that  this 
sort  of  extortion  might  be  accomplished.  For  it 
cannot  have  been  arranged  in  the  interests  of 
litigants. 

The  reader  will  the  more  readily  understand  what 
goes  on  in  Chambers  if  I  give  the  particulars  of  an 
actual  case. 

Well,  then,  a  litigant  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
following  out  our  adopted  plan  of  obscuring 
the  true  identity  of   individuals,  we  will  refer   to 

as  B ,  having  been,  as  he  supposed,  unfairly 

dealt  with  by  his  sohcitor,  made  a  personal  appUca- 
tion  at  Chambers.  A  htigant  may  himself  appear 
and  argue  in  Chambers — it  is  a  great  boon,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Having  stated  his  case,  the  Master 
appeared  quite  shocked,  and  declared,  in  a  heated 
manner,  he  had  "  never  heard  of  such  work  in 
his  life."  Naturally  my  friend  thought  that  his 
grievance  would  be  removed  or  remedied,  but,  to 
his  amazement  and  disgust,  the  Master  decided, 
in  spite  of  his  own  expressed  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  "  he  could  not  interfere."  Now,  we  have  some 
pretty  subtle  judges  who  sit  in  open  court,  but  they 
are  left  far  behind  in  cunning  and  dissimulation  by 
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their  confreres  in  Chambers,  whose  subtle  treachery 
is  of  a  superlative  and  abysmal  order.  You  can 
never  estimate  what  a  Master  or  Judge  in  Chambers 
says  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  intelligence,  because 
what  he  says  often  masks  what  he  means  to  do.  The 
surprise  and  indignation  exhibited  by  the  Master  in 
question  was  merely  a  kind  of  self -justification  for 
the  dirty  business  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  transact — namely,  to  defend  the  trick  practised 
by  the  sohcitor  upon  my  friend. 

B was  naturally  wroth  at  this,  and  between 

him  and  those  representing  the  other  side  there 
ensued  a  wordy  duel,  which  was  eventually  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Master  in  the  following  memorable 
words  :  "  Now  go  away,  both  of  you ;  I  cannot 
interfere  (this  was  deliberate  mendacity,  for  he 
could  interfere,  and  should  have  done  so),  although 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such  un- 
accountable proceedings  in  my  life."  Then  why 
not  put  an  end  to  them,  my  Master  ?  You  were 
there  for  that  purpose,  handsomely  paid  by  the 
State  for  that  purpose  ;  but  you  violated  your  just 
obligations  in  the  interests  of  an  unholy  compact. 

B took  the  matter  before  a  Judge  in  Chambers, 

but  alas  !    with  no   better  result.     I  should  here 

explain  that  the  trick  played  upon  B by  his 

own  solicitor  was  the  drawing  up  of  his  defence  in 
an  action  which  was  being  brought  against  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  really  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  plaintiff.     (Needless  to  further  explain  that 
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money  was  answerable  for  this  "  unprofessional " 
conduct.)  He  thereupon  substituted  a  defence 
prepared  by  himself,  which  contained  a  statement 
of  facts  in  plain  language.  This  very  much  dis- 
pleased the  lawyers,  who  proceeded  to  mutilate  it 
in  such  a  manner,  by  applications  in  Chambers  to 
"  strike  out  "  this,  that,  and  the  other,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  do  the  defendant  more  harm  than 
good.  So,  having  failed  with  the  Master,  as  de- 
scribed, B apphed  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers  to 

have  his  defence  allowed  to  stand  as  it  had  been 
delivered.  At  the  same  time  he  protested  against 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  having  his  defence 
practically  dictated  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he 
should  be  prevented  from  stating  simple  and  truthful 
facts  concerning  the  case,  merely  because  such  facts 
would  render  it  impossible  or  difficult  to  deny  him 
justice.  (All  this  doubtless  sounds  very  silly  to 
legal  ears). 

The  clerk,  who  received  the  form  of  application, 
made  the  following  observation  :  "  Oh  !  you  could 
not  be  allowed  to  use  such  words  and  expressions  as 
'  monstrous  injustice.'  " 

(How  very  shocking !  Fancy  such  words  as 
"  monstrous  injustice  "  finding  their  way  into  the 
arena  of  the  law — where  such  a  thing  has  never  been 
heard  of  !) 

"But,"  protested  B ,  "it  is  monstrous  in- 
justice." 

The  clerk  looked  even  more  shocked.    It  is  of 
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course  unreasonable  for  persons  engaging  in  litigation 
to  regard  facts  merely  as  facts,  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  view  matters  in  the  light  of  honesty  and 
sanity,  such  being  alien  to  the  usages  of  the  legal 
profession.  A  healthy-minded  man  is  as  much  out 
of  place  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  healthy-bodied  man 
would  be  on  Leper  Island. 

"Oh,"  persisted  the  clerk,  who  was  a  man  of 
ejaculations,  "  well,  I  really  can't  help  it  !  " — the 
usual  lawyer's  lie.  "At  any  rate,  you  will  have  to 
make  the  application  in  the  usual  form." 

This  B did,  and  renewed  his  application  a  week 

later.  On  that  occasion  he  was  dealt  with  by  a 
Judge,  who,  as  did  the  Master,  expressed  himself  as 
disgusted  with  the  business,  and — decided  against 

B :    he  said  the  rules  of  the  court  bound  him 

to.  What  rules,  and  by  whom  made  ?  Certainly 
not  by  lovers  of  truth  and  justice.     At  the  same 

time  his  lordship  advised  B to  go  to  a  "  good 

solicitor."    Well,  if  he  had  told  him  to  go  to  Jericho 

he  could  not  have  done  him  a  worse  turn.     B 

had  had  about  enough  of  one  "  good  solicitor,"  who 
had  proved  to  be  worse  than  good  for  nothing  to  him. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  law  often  makes  victims, 
smiling  in  their  faces  as  it  does  so. 

The  following  dialogue  will  convey  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  kind  of  commodity  that  is  served  out  to 
litigants  in  Chambers. 

It  should  be  explained  that  a  man  was  being  sued 
by  a  firm  who  had  failed  to  carry  out  certain  repairs 
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to  a  house,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  action, 
and  which  the  firm  in  question  had  contracted  to  do. 
This  fact  was  included  in  the  defendant's  "  plead- 
ings " — naturally  enough — and  the  plaintiffs  applied 
to  Chambers  to  have  the  offending  paragraphs  struck 
out.  The  Master  accordingly,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  true  and  material  to  the  cause  at 
issue,  ordered  them  to  be  struck  out.  It  should  be 
further  explained  that  there  was  a  deal  of  money  on 
the  plaintiffs'  side. 

"  But,"  the  defendant  protested,  "  they  did  refuse 
to  put  the  house  in  order  when  requested  to." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  obhgingly  admitted  the  Master, 
"  but  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  remind  them  of 
that ;  it  is  '  embarrassing  '  to  them  (of  course  it 
was  !)  and  '  vexatious  '  " — to  the  unfortunate  de- 
fendant. 

"  But  I  have  undeniably  sustained  great  loss  and 
damage.  Why  should  the  plaintiff  prevent  me 
sa5.ing  so  ?  " 

"  Because  such  statements  are  '  bad  in  law.'  You 
have  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  according 
to  law.  In  other  words,  these  statements  *  show  no 
cause  for  action.'  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  care  to  dive  into  the  niceties 
of  the  law.  ("Niceties?")  What  I  want  is  the 
counterclaim,  that  is  the  principal  consideration 
for  me." 

(The  obstinacy  of  these  honest,  truthful  persons  !) 

"  I  cannot  see,"  continued  the  Master,  "  how  you 
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are  to  get  a  counterclaim  if  you  have  sustained 
neither  loss  nor  damage." 

(Nor  do  I,  if  he  has,  my  Master.) 

"  But  I  have  sustained  both,"  persisted  the  honest 
person,  "  and  am  daily  sustaining  loss  and  enduring 
damage." 

"  All  that  gives  you  no  reasonable  ground  for  com- 
plaint, and  shows  no  cause  for  action,"  decided  the 
Master,  and  scratch  went  his  pen  through  the  ob- 
jectionable paragraphs. 

"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  and  human 
lives  are  sometimes  scratched  out  in  Uke  manner. 

All  these  bright  stars  of  the  legal  firmament 
receive  large  sums  from  the  State  purse  for  doing 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  defendant  in  question 
carried  his  case  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  who  gave 
him  colder  comfort  than  the  Master  had  done. 
The  Utigant  said : 

"  Your  lordship  will  see  that  if  these  two  para- 
graphs are  struck  out  I  have  no  defence." 

And  the  judge  said  : 

"  No,  but  I  am  bound  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
court  by  striking  them  out." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the  justly  enraged 
Htigant,  "  that  any  '  rule  of  court '  or  law  of  civiliza- 
tion can  compel  those  who  have  suffered  loss  and 
damage  and  grievous  injustice  on  all  sides  to  be 
silent  regarding  their  wrongs  ?  Do  our  laws  per- 
mit such  victims  to  be  at  once  gagged  and 
robbed  ?  " 
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That,  sir,  is  precisely  what  they  do  permit,  what 
they  are  permitting,  in  fact,  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Chambers,  then,  is  that  department  of  the  law 
wherein  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  work  of  the  legal 
profession  is  done,  where  honesty  is  frequently 
scoffed  out  of  court,  where  justice  is  a  thing  rarely 
found,  and  where  truth  is  often  deliberately  trampled 
under  foot. 

I  suggest  that  there  should  be  established  a 
number  of  anti-litigation  leagues  throughout  the 
country,  each  with  a  lay  board  of  arbitration,  to 
which  all  disputes  should  be  referred.  The  dis- 
putants, who  of  course  would  be  members,  should 
be  bound  by  their  decision.  These  leagues  might 
be  constituted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
Bankers'  Association  and  the  London  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Trade.  Surely  people's  faith  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  legal  procedure  must  be 
thoroughly  shaken  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  CITY   POLICE 

From  the  Law  Courts  to  the  Old  Jewry !  The 
change  is  indeed  refreshing. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  about  that  smart  body 
of  men  who  guard  the  interests  of  those  who  do 
business  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  of  the 
World. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  City  Police  is  an 
entirely  independent  body,  although  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  "  new  police  "  the  City  Police 
numbered  about  2,000,  consisting  of  "  parochial 
constables  "  and  "  watchmen."  In  those  days  the 
City  was  considered  to  be  better  guarded  than  the 
Metropolis,  which  was  not  saying  a  very  great  deal, 
inasmuch  as  both  systems  were  very  bad.  The 
following  from  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  time 
is  interesting  :  "  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  office  of  watchman  to  a  parish 
at  the  West  End  of  the  Town  very  much  infected 
by  depredators,  was  lately  turned  away  from  the 
Vestry  with  this  reprimand — I  am  astonished  at 
the  impudence  of  such  a  great  sturdy  strong  fellow 
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as  you  are,  being  so  idle  as  to  apply  for  a  watchman's 
situation,  when  you  are  capable  of  labour."  Which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  old  and  infirm 
were  preferred  for  the  work  of  watch  and  ward  to 
the  able-bodied.  Truly  a  curious  state  of  things ! 
The  following  satirical  comments  from  a  publica- 
tion of  the  time  called  "  The  Microcosm  of  London  " 
conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
"  Watch  "  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  : 

"  The  Watch  is  a  Parochial  establishment  sup- 
ported by  the  Parochial  rate,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  :  it  is  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Metropohs,  and  is  of 
considerable  utiUty  :  but  that  it  might  be  rendered 
much  more  useful  cannot  be  denied.  That  the 
Watch  should  consist  of  able-bodied  men,  is,  we 
presume,  essential  to  the  complete  design  of  its 
institution,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  its  legal  description  : 
but  that  the  watchmen  are  persons  of  this  character, 
experience  will  not  vouch  :  and  why  they  are  chosen 
from  among  the  aged  and  incapable  must  be  an- 
swered by  those  who  make  the  choice.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  an  halbert  was  their  weapon  : 
it  was  then  changed  to  a  long  staff :  but  the  great 
coat  and  lantern  are  now  accompanied  with  more 
advantageous  implements  of  duty — a  bludgeon  and 
a  rattle.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
watchhouse  is  a  place  where  the  appointed  watch- 
men assemble  to  be  accoutred  for  their  nocturnal 
rounds,  under  the  direction  of  a  constable,  whose 
duty  being  taken  by  rotation,  enjoys  the  title  of 
Constable  of  the  Night.  It  is  also  the  receptacle 
for  such  unfortimate  persons  as  are  apprehended 
20 
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by  the  watch,  and  where  they  remain  in  custody  tiU 
they  can  be  conducted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  police 
office,  for  the  examination  of  a  magistrate." 


The  City,  for  the  purpose  of  policing,  was  in  those 
days,  as  is  described  in  Lee's  "  History  of  Police," 
split  up  into  four  divisions,  each  division  having 
three  patrols.  These  patrolmen  were  paid  one-and- 
a-half  guineas  a  week  each.  During  the  night, 
when  both  constables  and  watchmen  were  also  on 
duty,  the  number  of  patrolmen  were  reduced  to 
eight,  two  to  each  division.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
patrols  to  pay  at  least  two  visits  during  the  night  to 
the  watchhouses,  to  see  that  the  constables  were  on 
duty.  These  visits  were  recorded  by  the  patrols 
signing  their  names  in  a  book  specially  kept  at  the 
watchhouses  for  that  purpose.  The  Constables  of 
the  Night,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  paid  any 
regular  wage,  but  were  remunerated  in  the  form  of 
fees  paid  them  by  the  householders  whose  property 
and  lives  they  were  supposed  to  be  guarding.  They 
were  on  duty  all  night,  and  in  their  turn  they  were 
expected  to  see  that  the  watchmen  did  their  duty. 

The  patrols  were  under  the  supervision  of  two  City 
Marshals,  who  paid  surprise  visits  to  the  watchhouses 
in  order  to  examine  the  signature  books.  In  the 
morning  they  reported  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
then,  as  now,  was  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  latter 
had  the  power  to  call  out  patrols  and  watchmen 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.    The  street  traffic 
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was  looked  after  by  special  officials  who  were  caUed 
"  Street-keepers,"  who  would  appear  to  have  been 
under  the  authority  of  neither  the  magistrates  nor 
the  police. 

Then  as  now  the  Old  Bailey  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City,  and  in  this  connection  we  may 
include  here  a  few  interesting  particulars  of  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Bow  Street  Office.  It 
was  then  a  separate  institution,  \vith  its  own  force 
of  poHce,  subsequently  being  merged  in  the  "  new 
police  "  of  the  Metropolis.  Here  were  stationed  the 
famous  "  Bow  Street  Runners,"  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ancestors,  as  it  were,  of  the  present 
detective  poUce.  Although  they  wore  a  livery, 
they  performed  detective  work.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a  very  corrupt  body,  being  not  infrequently 
"  squared  "  not  to  perform  their  duty.  During  one 
month  alone  in  the  City  property  to  the  value  of 
£15,000  was  stolen  without  anybody  being  appre- 
hended for  the  thefts. 

This  official  corruption  was  rather  encouraged 
than  remedied  by  a  system  of  rewards  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Government.  Money  rewards 
were  offered  to  either  the  poUce  or  private  citizens 
for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  of  this  system 
a  "  Runner  "  named  Townsend  said  :  "  Officers  are 
dangerous  creatures  ;  they  have  it  frequently  in 
their  power  (no  question  about  it)  to  turn  the  scale, 
when  the  beam  is  level,  on  the  other  side  :  I  mean 
the  poor  wretched  man  at  the  bar.    Why  ?    This 
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thing  called  nature  says  profit  is  in  the  scale  :  and 
melancholy  to  relate,  but  I  cannot  help  being 
satisfied  that  frequently  that  has  been  the  means  of 
convicting  many  and  many  a  man.  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  whenever  A  is  giving  evidence  against 
B  he  should  stand  perfectly  uninterested. . . .  Nothing 
can  be  so  dangerous  as  a  public  officer,  where  he  is 
liable  to  be  tempted."  * 

In  connection  with  these  rewards  the  following 
curious  "  price  list  "  was  in  use  : 


I.  Highway  Robbery — 

From  the  Sheriff     .         .     £40 
From  the  Hundred  .     £10 


£   s.    d. 


—  50   0   0 

2.  Burglary — 

From  the  Sheriff     .         .     £40 
A  Tyburn  Ticket  worth  .     £10 

50    0    0 

3.  Housebreaking  in  the  daytime,  ditto  50    o     0 

4.  Counterfeiting  gold  or  silver  coin   .  40    0    o 

5.  Counterfeiting  copper  coin      .         .  10    0    0 

6.  Stealing  from  any  shop,  warehouse, 

or  stable  to  the  value  of  more 

than  five  shillings  .         .         .  10    0    0 

7.  Horse-stealing        .         .         .         .  20    o    o 

8.  Stealing  cattle  or  sheep  .         .  10    o    o 

9.  Compounding  a  felony  .         .         .  40    0    0 

*  Fitzgerald's  "  Chronicles  of  Bow  Street." 


50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 
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10.  Wounding   and   killing   a    Revenue 

Officer 

11.  Certain    Offences   under   the    Black 

Act 

12.  Persons  returning  from  transporta- 

tion        ..... 

13.  Embezzling  the  King's  Stores 

14.  Apprehending    deserters    from    the 

x\rmy      .  .         .         .         .100 

15.  Apprehending  rogues  and  vagabonds      0  10     0 

16.  Apprehending    idle    and    disorderly 

persons   .  .         .         .  .050 

The  "  Tyburn  Ticket  "  referred  to  entitled  the 
holder  to  exemption  from  all  ward  and  parish 
obUgations,  in  addition  to  having  a  financial  value.* 

For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  new 
poUce  "  the  City  Police  remained  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative inefficiency,  adhering  tenaciously  to  their 
ancient  right  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  in  their 
o%vn  way.  At  length  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
bestirred  themselves  and  proceeded  to  put  their 
house  in  order — in  other  words,  to  reform  the  force 
and  bring  it  into  Une  with  the  new  Metropohtan 
Police.  No  doubt  they  were  induced  to  take  this 
step  by  the  evident  signs  that  before  long  some  sort 
of  coercive  measure  would  be  introduced  to  bring 
about  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  forces.  As  the 
City  authorities  bore  the  entire  expense  of  the  new 
1  Fitzgerald's  "  Chromcles  of  Bow  Street." 
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arrangements,  the  Metropolis  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  movement. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  strength  of  the 
City  Police  totalled  907,  including  clerks,  but  ex- 
cluding constables  appointed  for  private  service. 
They  consisted  of :  i  Assistant  Commissioner,  i 
Superintendent  Executive  Department,  i  Superin- 
tendent and  Chief  Clerk,  i  Superintendent  Detective 
Department,  i  Chief-Inspector  and  Second  Clerk, 
3  Chief-Inspectors  of  Districts,  9  Inspectors  of  Dis- 
tricts, I  Inspector  and  Third  Clerk,  22  Station 
Inspectors,  12  Detective-Inspectors,  7  Detective- 
Sergeants,  35  Divisional  Sergeants,  First  Class, 
31  Divisional  Sergeants,  Second  Class,  21  Detective- 
Constables,  and  761  Constables. 

The  City  Police  works  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  Metropolitan,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  they  are 
comparatively  but  a  very  small  body.  They  have 
no  Convict  Supervision  Office  nor  Finger-Print  De- 
partment nor  Black  Museum.  Their  headquarters, 
which  are  at  Old  Jewry,  consist  of  a  very  modest 
block  of  buildings,  situated  at  the  rear  of  a  row  of 
shops.  Near  the  end  of  the  street  on  the  left  you 
turn  in  under  a  small  archway,  when  you  find  your- 
self in  a  kind  of  flagged  court.  The  police  buildings 
are  situated  at  the  end  of  this,  the  detective  depart- 
ment being  on  the  right  and  the  uniform  department 
on  the  left.  The  latter  is  the  principal  entrance. 
Just  inside  there  is  a  lobby,  with  seats  against  the 
wall,  on  which  sit  uniformed  men.     In  a  corner  on 
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the  right  is  a  small  enclosure  fitted  with  a  desk,  at 
which  sits  a  constable  ;  this  is  the  "  Inquiry  Office." 
There  are  several  doors  right  and  left  and  a  staircase 
on  the  left. 

At  the  head  of  the  force  is  the  Commissioner,  Sir 
William  Nott-Bower,  the  Chief  Clerk  or  Chief- 
Superintendent  being  Mr.  John  Stark.  Then  comes 
Superintendent  Ottoway,  \nth  Chief-Inspector 
Willis  as  his  deputy.  The  headquarters  staff  con- 
sists of  6  Inspectors,  7  Sergeants  and  Constables. 
In  the  Divisions  there  are  3  Detective-Inspectors, 
6  Detective-Sergeants,  30  Constables,  and  18  Plain- 
Clothes  Patrols.  The  total  number  in  the  force  of 
all  ranks  is  1,180.  This  number  may  have  been 
added  to  since  I  obtained  these  figures,  although  not 
by  many.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  150  men 
who  are  appointed  for  private  ser\'ice,  who  are 
remunerated  by  the  persons  emplo}Tng  them. 

Every  City  station  has  a  detective  staff,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  Detective-Inspector.  There  is 
an  elaborate  telephone  sj'stem,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  in  constant  touch  \\ith  all  the  stations,  of 
which  there  are  six  ;  they  are  also  in  touch  with  two 
ambulance  stations,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  headquarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and 
the  Leman  Street  Station.  They  are  of  course  also 
in  direct  communication  with  Scotland  Yard  and 
the  various  stations  throughout  the  Metropohtan 
area,  and  may  quickly  "  caU  up "  any  station 
throughout  the  provinces. 
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Well,  we  enter  the  headquarters  by  the  door  on 
the  left  already  referred  to,  and,  turning  sharp  to 
the  left,  make  an  inqmry  of  the  occupant  of  the 
office  in  the  corner.  Having  been  announced,  we 
are  ushered  through  a  doorway  on  the  right,  traverse 
a  short  corridor,  pass  through  another  doorway, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  moderate  sized  room,  not  too 
well  lighted.  Near  a  window  on  the  right  is  a  desk, 
and  before  the  desk  sits  an  officer  in  "  mufti."  This 
is  Chief- Superintendent  John  Stark.  Let  us  just 
cast  our  eyes  round  the  room  and  observe  some 
of  its  interesting  contents.  At  the  back,  then, 
under  a  glass  case,  are  many  ghttering  silver  cups 
and  goblets,  which  are  prizes  won  by  members  of 
the  City  of  London  Police  Athletic  Club,  the  secretary 
of  which  is  Chief-Inspector  H.  Duke,  to  whose 
initiative  and  organizing  capabilities  much  of  the 
success  of  the  club  is  due.  I  might  here  mention 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  also  have  a  very  good 
Athletic  Club,  as  well  as  a  Shooting  League. 

Another  article  which  claims  our  attention  is  a 
very  fine  model  of  a  block  of  buildings,  which  stands 
upon  a  table.  It  is  beautifully  made  to  scale  in 
white  wood.  It  is  not  often  that  a  model  has  so 
tragic  a  story  attaching  to  it  as  does  this  one,  for 
it  is  the  model  of  the  block  of  buildings  in  Hounds- 
ditch  where  several  members  of  the  City  Police  were 
shot  down  by  the  members  of  a  gang  of  ahen  ruffians 
who  were  disturbed  while  engaged  in  a  daring 
burglary.    The  story  will  be  familiar  to  my  readers, 
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also  how  the  sequel  was  played  out  in  Sydney 
Street,  not  far  off,  when  fire  and  bullets  put  an  end 
to  two  of  the  gang.  But  for  the  moment  the  model 
only  claims  our  attention.  It  was  made  by  P.C. 
Bayliss  of  Bridewell,  who  was  formerly  a  cabinet- 
maker. It  was  produced  as  an  "  exhibit  "  in  the 
case  against  the  many  persons  who  were  afterward 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  murders.  The  model 
takes  to  pieces :  the  front  takes  out  and  another 
portion  shdes  back,  thus  showing  the  interior  of 
the  buildings  and  the  back  of  the  jeweller's  shop 
where  the  attempted  burglary  took  place.  Every- 
thing as  it  was  found  by  the  police  is  reproduced  to 
scale,  even  the  holes  made  by  the  bullets  during  the 
firing,  thus  clearly  indicating  the  relative  positions 
occupied  by  the  assassins  at  the  time  they  fired.  I 
should  think  it  one  of  the  finest  models  of  the  kind 
ever  made,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its 
maker. 

Standing  against  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  table 
on  which  the  model  stands,  is  a  peculiar,  not  to  say 
mysterious  object  in  a  shallow,  open  wooden  case. 
It  is  a  large  sheet  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
with  straps  attached  to  it.  Although  not  apparent 
on  the  surface,  there  is  really  a  connection  between 
the  model  and  this  shield,  for  that  is  what  it  really  is. 
As  an  outcome  of  the  Sydney  Street  affair,  where 
the  poUce  failed  to  get  near  enough  to  the  armed 
men  to  effect  an  arrest,  it  was  suggested  that  had 
the  police  been  furnished  with  a  metal  shield  that 
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they  could  have  held  in  front  of  them  and  been  so 
protected  from  the  bullets  of  their  assailants,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  arrest  them.  This  shield 
was  therefore  made  as  an  experiment.  It  is  made 
so  as  to  fasten  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  by 
means  of  the  straps,  but  Mr.  Stark  is  sceptical  as  to 
its  practicability.  It  certainly  leaves  both  the  head 
and  legs  exposed,  which  seems  to  be  rather  an 
important  drawback.  I  heard  the  suggestion  made 
that  if  the  police  had  been  equipped  with  a  sheet  of 
steel  of  a  certain  thickness,  which  they  could  have 
held  in  front  of  them  and  behind  which  they  would 
have  been  entirely  concealed,  they  could  have  got 
to  close  quarters  with  the  men  without  being  injured. 
It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  one  of  those  matters  that  require 
to  be  tested  by  practical  experience  before  it  can  be 
decided  upon. 

And  v^dth  that  reflection  we  take  our  leave,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  police  and  their  interesting  work. 
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